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INTRODUCTION. 


The  authors  of  our  several  Floras,  and  other  systematic 
writers,  have  been  careful  to  translate  the  Greek  and  Latin 
names  of  our  plants,  and,  as  far  as  it  is  known,  to  explain 
their  meaning,  but  have  passed  over  the  popular  ones,  as 
though  the  derivation  of  these  were  too  obvious  to  require 
any  notice.  This  is  far  indeed  from  being  the  case.  Our 
excellent  lexicons  and  Latin  dictionaries  enable  us  in  most 
cases  to  understand  the  former  with  comparative  facility, 
hut  in  the  very  backward  state  of  English  etymology,  as 
exhibited  in  books  of  reference,  it  is  impossible,  without 
a great  waste  of  time  and  trouble,  to  discover  the  real 
meaning  of  the  latter;  of  those  more  particularly  which 
date  from  an  early  period.  It  is  the  object  of  the  follow- 
ing Vocabulary  to  supply  the  defect. 

The  Anglo-Saxon  names,  during  the  period  of  nearly 
five  hundred  years  that  intervened  between  the  Conquest 
and  the  revival  of  botanical  inquiry  in  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury, had,  the  most  of  them,  fallen  into  disuse,  and  been 
replaced  with  others  taken  from  Latin  and  French,  or 
transferred  to  plants  to  which  they  did  not  originally 
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belong.  They  have  probably  been  nearly  all  of  them 
preserved  to  us  in  ancient  manuscripts ; but  it  is  difficult 
to  ascertain  what  were  the  several  plants  that  were  meant 
by  them.  Indeed  it  is  not  likely  that  in  earlier  times  any 
great  number  of  our  indigenous  species  had  been  carefully 
distinguished.  It  is  only  when  nations  have  arrived  at  a 
high  state  of  culture,  that  they  are  curious  about  objects  of 
Natural  History,  as  such,  or  have  special  names  for  any 
but  a few  of  the  more  conspicuously  useful,  beautiful,  or 
troublesome  of  them.  Our  fruit  and  timber  trees,  the 
cereal  grains,  and  several  potherbs  and  medicinal  plants, 
have  the  same  at  the  present  day  as  they  bore  a thousand 
years  ago ; but  by  far  the  greater  number  of  our  other 
species  have  only  such  as  have  been  given  to  them 
within  the  last  three  hundred  years.  These,  for  the  most 
part,  were  introduced  from  abroad;  for  in  the  accurate 
study  of  living  plants  the  continental  nations  took  the 
lead,  and  our  own  early  herbalists  did  little  more  than 
ascertain  which  they  meant,  and  apply  their  names  to  our 
own. 

In  the  selection  of  these  the  father  of  English  Botany, 
Dr.  William  Turner,  set  his  successors  a laudable  example 
by  keeping  as  closely  as  possible  to  the  Flemish  and 
German,  as  languages  more  akin  to  our  mother-tongue, 
and  intelligible  to  the  uneducated,  than  Greek  and  Latin. 
Lyte  in  his  excellent  translation  of  Dodoens  did  the  same, 
and  was  worthily  followed  by  Gerarde,  and  by  Parkinson. 
The  works  of  later  herbalists  are  little  else  than  transcripts 
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of  what  was  published  by  these  four.  Turner’s  Herbal 
came  out  in  three  parts  between  1551  and  1568  ; Lyte’s  in 
1578  ; Gerarde’s  in  1597  ; a new  edition  of  it  by  T.  John- 
son in  1632;  and  Parkinson’s  two  works,  his  I’aradisus 
Terrestris,  and  his  Theatre  of  Botany,  in  1629  and  1643. 
The  Grete  Herball,  the  Little  Herbals,  and  Macer’s  Herbal, 
Batman’s  Bartholomew  de  Glantvilla,  and  some  other 
black-letter  books  of  an  earlier  date  than  Turner’s,  are  of 
scarcely  any  assistance  to  us,  from  the  difficulty  there  is  to 
discover  by  their  very  inadequate  descriptions,  what  plants 
they  mean.  The  ancient  vocabularies  published  by  Jos. 
Mayer  and  Wright,  and  by  Halliwell  and  Wright,  and 
others  in  the  British  Museum*  and  foreign  libraries,  are, 
for  the  same  reason,  very  seldom  available.  Some  most 
valuable  manuscripts  have,  since  the  first  edition  of  this 
book,  been  published,  with  a translation  and  glossary,  by 
the  Rev.  Oswald  Cockayne,  in  his  “Anglo-Saxon  Leech- 
doms,”  a work  of  great  interest,  and  one  to  which  reference 
is  made  in  the  following  pages.  There  has  also  appeared  the 
first  part  of  a Dictionary  of  English  Plant-names  by  Britten 
and  Holland,  a work  compiled  with  industry  and  honesty 
from  information  received  from  almost  every  part  of  these 
islands,  and  in  which  even  the  local  misspelling  or  mis- 
application of  any  term  is  faithfully  recorded. 

There  are  distinguished  botanists  at  the  present  day  who 

* I have  here  the  agreeable  duty  of  acknowledging  the  kindness  of  the 
late  Mr.  J.  J.  Bennett,  the  Curator  of  the  Botanical  collections,  in  most 
handsomely  placing  at  my  disposal  many  extracts  from  these  manuscripts, 
that  ho  had  made  for  a similar  undertaking. 
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look  upon  popular  names  as  leading  to  confusion,  and  a 
nuisance,  and  who  would  gladly  abandon  them,  and  ignore 
their  existence.  But  this  is  surely  a mistake,  for  there 
will  always  be  ladies  and  others,  who,  with  the  greatest 
zeal  for  the  pursuit  of  Natural  History,  have  not  had  the 
opportunity  of  learning  Greek  and  Latin,  or  have  forgotten 
it,  and  who  will  prefer  to  call  a plant  by  a name  that  they 
can  pronounce  and  recollect.  We  need  but  to  ask  ourselves, 
what  success  would  have  attended  the  exertions  of  the 
late  excellent  and  benevolent  Professor  Henslow  among 
the  little  pupils  of  his  village  school,  if  he  had  used  any 
names  but  the  popular  ones. 

Besides,  admitting  to  the  full  all  that  can  be  urged 
against  them  from  a purely  botanical  point  of  view, 
we  still  may  derive  both  pleasure  and  instruction  from 
tracing  them  back  to  their  origin,  and  reading  in 
them  the  habits  and  opinions  of  former  ages.  In 
following  up  such  an  analysis  we  soon  find  that  we  are 
travelling  far  away  from  the  humble  occupation  of  the 
herbalist,  and  are  entering  upon  a higher  region  of  lite- 
rature, the  history  of  man's  progress,  and  the  gradual 
development  of  his  civilization.  Some  of  the  plants  that 
were  familiar  to  our  ancestors  in  Central  Asia,  bear  with 
us  to  this  day  the  very  names  they  bore  there,  and  as 
distinctly  intimate  by  them  the  uses  to  which  they  were 
applied,  and  the  degree  of  culture  which  prevailed  where 
they  were  given,  as  do  those  of  the  domestic  affinities  the 
various  occupations  of  the  primeval  family.  The  names  of 
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animals,  with  which  many  are  compounded,  carry  us  still 
further  back,  or  to  still  more  distant  regions  ; for  in  some 
cases  it  is  impossible  now  to  deduce  any  meaning  from 
them  at  all,  and  it  is  probable  that  these  names  may  have 
been  adopted,  with  the  knowledge  of  the  animal,  from  an 
entirely  alien  nation.  In  such,  for  instance,  as  hound  and 
ox,  we  have  unquestionable  proof  that  they  must  have  been 
given  to  those  animals,  before  the  existing  dialects  of  our 
ancient  mother-tongue  had  assumed  their  distinctive  form ; 
and  this  must  have  been  at  an  immensely  remote  point  of 
time.  For  to  educe  from  the  same  language  others  so  dif- 
ferent from  one  another,  not  only  in  their  vocabulary,  but 
in  their  grammatical  construction  and  declensions,  as  were 
already  in  their  earliest  known  state  the  oldest  of  them 
with  which  we  are  acquainted,  the  Sanskrit,  Latin,  Greek, 
and  Gothic,  required  a period  of  not  merely  centuries,  but 
millennia. 

The  most  interesting,  in  this  respect,  of  the  names  that 
have  come  down  to  us,  are  those  which  date  from  a time 
antecedent  to  the  settlement  of  the  German  race  in  Eng- 
land, names  which  are  deducible  from  Anglo-Saxon  roots, 
and  identical,  with  allowance  for  dialectic  peculiarities,  in 
all  the  High  and  Low  German,  and  Scandinavian  lan- 
guages, and,  what  is  particularly  worthy  of  our  attention, 
each  of  them  expressive  of  some  distinct  meaning.  These 
will  prove,  what  with  many  readers  is  a fact  ascertained 
upon  other  evidence,  such  as  the  contents  of  sepulchral 
mounds,  traditionary  laws,  and  various  parallel  researches. 
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that  the  tribes  which  descended  upon  Britain  had  entered 
Europe,  not  as  a set  of  savages,  or  wandering  pastoral 
tribes,  or  mere  pirates  and  warriors,  but  as  colonists,  who, 
rude  as  they  may  have  been  in  dress  and  manners,  yet,  in 
essential  points,  were  already  a civilized  people.  It  will 
be  seen  at  the  same  time  that  they  must  have  come  from 
a colder  country ; for  while  these  names  comprehend  the 
Oak,  Beech,  Birch,  Hawthorn,  and  Sloe,  trees  that  extend 
far  into  Northern  Asia,  they  do  not  comprise  the  Elm, 
Chestnut,  Maple,  Walnut,  Sycamore,  Holly,  or  any  ever- 
green, except  of  the  fir  tribe,  or  Plum,  Pear,  Peach,  or 
Cherry,  or  any  other  fruit-tree,  except  the  Apple.  For  all 
these  latter  they  adopted  Latin  names,  a proof  that  at  the 
time  when  they  first  came  into  contact  with  the  Roman 
provincials  on  the  Lower  Rhine,  they  were  not  the  settled 
inhabitants  of  the  country  they  were  then  occupying,  but 
foreigners  newly  arrived  there  as  colonists  or  conquerors 
from  a country  where  those  trees  were  unknown.  It  is 
remarkable  that  the  early  Greek  writers  make  no  mention 
of  any  German  tribes,  but  represent  the  Scythians  as  the 
next  neighbours  of  the  Celts,  and  this  difference  in  the 
names  of  the  one  set  of  trees  and  the  other,  and  the  names 
which  they  adopted  being  Roman,  and  not  Celtic,  suggests 
that  the  Germans  had  come  down  from  the  north-east  not 
very  long  before  the  Christian  era,  and  intruded  them- 
selves, as  a wedge,  between  those  two  more  anciently 
recorded  nations. 

There  seems  to  be  much  misapprehension  in  respect  to 
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this  great  movement  of  the  Eastern  races  which  broke  up 
the  Roman  empire.  The  subject  is  one  into  which  it 
would  here  be  out  of  place  to  enter  fully,  and  it  has  been 
largely  treated  by  J.  Grimm  in  his  admirable  Geschichte 
der  Deutschen  Sprache.  But  even  in  the  following  voca- 
bulary we  shall  see  evidence  of  the  continuous  advance  of 
a civilized  race  from  the  confines  of  India  to  these  islands, 
and  nothing  indicative  of  a great  rush  from  the  North  of 
wild  hordes  bent  upon  robbery  and  destruction,  as  it  has 
been  usually  represented  to  have  been.  The  gradual  dry- 
ing of  the  Caspian  Sea  left  the  interior  of  Asia  more  and 
more  barren,  the  knowledge  of  the  useful  metals  facilitated 
the  conquest  of  the  savages  of  the  West,  and  it  is  likely 
that  predatory  bands  of  Huns  and  Turks  and  allied  no- 
madic nations  accelerated  the  movement  by  rendering  the 
labours  of  agriculture  less  remunerative.  Thus  the  migra- 
tion, being  one  that  proceeded  from  constantly  acting 
causes,  extended  over  many  centuries.  Let  us  lay  aside 
all  prepossessions,  and  inquire  what  light  is  thrown  by 
the  following  vocabulary  upon  the  real  state  of  the  Ger- 
manic tribes  at  that  period. 

In  these  mere  names  of  plants,  setting  aside  all  other 
sources  of  information,  we  discover  that  these  people 
came  from  their  home  in  the  East  with  a knowledge  of 
letters,  and  the  useful  metals,  and  with  nearly  all  the 
domestic  animals ; that  they  cultivated  oats,  barley,  wheat, 
rye,  and  beans;  built  houses  of  timber,  and  thatched 
them;  and,  what  is  important,  as  showing  that  their 
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pasture  and  arable  land  was  intermixed,  and  acknow- 
ledged as  private  property,  they  hedged  their  fields  and 
fenced  their  gardens.  Caesar  denies  this;  but  the  frontier 
tribes,  with  whom  he  was  acquainted,  were  living  under 
certain  peculiar  Mark  laws,  and  were,  in  fact,  little  else 
than  an  army  on  its  march.  The  unquestionably  native, 
and  not  Latin  or  Celtic  origin  of  such  names  as  Beech  and 
Hawthorn,  or  Oats  and  Wheat,  proves  that  although  our 
ancestors  may  have  been  indebted  to  the  provincials  of  the 
empire  for  their  fruit-trees,  and  some  other  luxuries,  for  a 
knowledge  of  the  fine  arts,  and  the  Latin  literature,  and  a 
debased  Christianity,  the  more  essential  acquirements  upon 
which  their  prosperity  and  progress  as  a nation  depended 
were  already  in  their  possession.  Like  the  scattered  lights 
that  a traveller  from  the  wilderness  sees  here  and  there  in 
a town  that  lies  shrouded  in  the  darkness  of  night  in  a 
valley  beneath  him,  and  the  occasional  indistinct  and  soli- 
tary voice  of  some  domestic  animal,  that  for  a moment 
breaks  the  silence,  these  distant  echoes  of  the  past,  these 
specks  that  glimmer  from  its  obscurity,  faint  as  they  are, 
and  few  and  far  between,  assure  us  that  we  are  con- 
templating a scene  of  human  industry,  and  peace,  and 
civilization. 

In  this  respect  the  inquiry  is  one  of  the  highest  interest. 
In  another  it  is  probable  that  some  who  consult  these 
pages  will  be  disappointed.  The  names  have  usually  been 
given  to  the  plants  from  some  use  to  which  they  were 
applied,  and  very  few  of  them  bear  any  trace  of  poetry  or 
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romance.  In  short,  our  Sweet  Alisons  and  Herb  Tru- 
loves,  our  Heartseases,  Sweet  Cicelies,  and  Sweet  Williams 
resolve  themselves  into  sadly  matter-of-fact  terms,  which 
arose  from  causes  very  different  from  the  pretty  thoughts 
with  which  they  are  now  associated,  and  sometimes,  as  in 
the  case  of  the  Forget-me-not,  were  suggestive  of  very 
disagreeable  qualities.  In  many  cases,  as  in  that  of  the 
hawkweed,  the  miltwaste,  and  the  celandine,  they  refer 
to  virtues  that  were  ascribed  to  the  plants  from  the 
use  that  birds  and  other  animals  were  supposed  to  make 
of  them.  Many  more  have  been  given  to  them  in 
accordance  with  the  so-called  doctrine  of  signatures.  This 
was  a system  for  discovering  the  medicinal  uses  of  a 
plant  from  something  in  its  external  appearance  that 
resembled  the  disease  it  would  cure,  and  proceeded 
upon  the  belief  that  God  had  in  this  manner  indicated 
its  especial  virtues.  Thus  the  hard  stony  seeds  of  the 
Gromwell  must  be  good  for  gravel,  and  the  knotty  tubers 
of  Scrophularia  for  scrofulous  glands ; while  the  scaly 
pappus  of  Scahiosa  showed  it  to  be  a specific  in  leprous 
diseases ; the  spotted  leaves  of  Pulmonaria,  that  it  was  a 
sovereign  remedy  for  tuberculous  lungs;  and  the  growth  of 
Saxifrage  in  the  fissures  of  rocks,  that  it  would  disinte- 
grate stone  in  the  bladder.  For,  as  Wm.  Coles  tells  us  in 
his  Art  of  Simpling,  ch.  xxvii : “Through  Sin  and  Sathan 
have  plunged  mankinde  into  an  Ocean  of  Infirmities,  yet 
the  mercy  of  God  which  is  over  all  his  workes,  maketh 
Grasse  to  grow  upon  the  Mountaines,  and  Ilerbes  for  the 
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use  of  men,  and  hath  not  only  stamped  upon  them  a dis- 
tinct forme,  but  also  given  them  particular  Signatures, 
whereby  a man  may  read,  even  in  legible  characters,  the 
use  of  them/'’ 

Other  names  we  shall  find  relate  to  the  economical  uses 
to  which  the  plants  were  once  applied.  Some  few  are 
descriptive ; some  refer  to  the  legends  or  the  ceremonies  of 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church ; some  to  the  elegant  mytho- 
logy of  the  Greeks ; some  to  a vulgar  joke.  In  thinking 
over  these  names,  and  the  antiquated  notions  that  they 
represent,  we  are  led  at  every  moment  to  recall  the  times 
from  which  they  date,  to  picture  to  ourselves  the  living 
figures  of  our  ancestors,  to  hear  them  speaking  their  obso- 
lete dialect,  and  almost  to  make  the  weeds  that  shadow 
their  grave  tell  more  than  their  tombstone  of  its  sleeping 
inhabitants. 

The  terms  with  which  we  have  to  deal  may  for  con- 
venience be  referred  to  two  groups,  as  Germanic,  or 
Romanic.  To  the  former  belong  such  as  are  of  Anglo- 
Saxon,  German,  or  Low  German,  or  Scandinavian  origin, 
and  to  the  latter  such  as  are  French,  or  derived  from 
other  forms  of  debased  Latin,  including  a few  adopted  into 
it  from  the  Arabic.  When  a word  falls  within  the  first 
group,  we  find  great  assistance  in  Dr.  Bosworth’s  and 
J.  Jamieson’s  Dictionaries,  and  in  the  works  of  Adelung, 
Bopp,  Pott,  Diefenbach,  and  the  brothers  Grimm,  and  in 
those  of  the  Frisian  and  Scandinavian  writers.  French 
words,  from  the  loss  of  those  Celtic  dialects  with  which 
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the  Latin  element  of  the  language  was  corrupted,  and  the 
extreme  degree  of  debasement  to  which  it  has  arrived,  are 
of  much  more  difficult  analysis.  For  these  we  have  the 
assistance  of  Diez's  Worterbuch  der  romanischen  Sprachen, 
Scheler’s  Dictionnaire  d'Etymologie  Frangaise,  the  Dic- 
tionnaire  etymologique  of  A.  Brachet,  and  the  copious 
Dictionnaire  de  la  Langue  Frangaise  of  Little.  A large 
number  of  the  names  referable  to  this  group  have  been 
adopted  from  the  Latin  of  the  Middle  Ages,  a jargon 
that,  with  many  peculiarities  in  each  country,  was  at  one 
period  used  all  over  the  West  of  Europe,  and  is  explained 
in  the  great  Lexicon  Mediae  Latinitatis  of  Ducange.  These 
names,  obscure  as  they  often  were  from  the  first,  have 
been  so  corrupted  by  ignorant  copyists  as  in  many  cases  to 
defy  all  analysis,  and  render  it  necessary  to  refer  to  old 
vocabularies,  catalogues,  and  herbals  to  discover  their 
meaning.  We  might  have  expected  many  to  have  been 
derived  from  the  language  of  the  ancient  Britons;  but, 
as  far  as  I am  aware,  “ Maple  ” is  the  only  one ; and 
there  are  very  few  indeed  that  have  been  adopted  from 
the  modern  Welsh,  or  from  the  Erse  or  Gaelic. 

As  the  term  “ Ind-European  ” will  be  frequently  used, 
and  some  may  refer  to  the  following  vocabulary  who  have 
not  entered  into  philological  speculations  of  this  kind,  it  is 
necessary  to  mention  that  the  analysis  of  woi’ds,  and  the 
omparison  of  their  roots  and  grammatical  structure,  have 
proved  that  all  the  principal  languages  of  alphabetical 
literature,  exclusive  of  the  Arabic  and  its  allies,  are  inti- 
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mately  connected  with  the  ancient  dialects  of  Persia  and 
Northern  India.  This  has  been  considered  by  many 
writers  as  a proof  that  all  the  nations  which  speak  them 
have  descended  from  a common  stock,  and  although  this 
inference  as  to  the  people  may  be  incorrect,  still,  in  a philo- 
logical point  of  view,  we  may  treat  the  languages  as  sister 
descendants  of  some  Asiatic  parent  which  has  long  since 
perished,  and  rank  with  them  such  other  dialects  as  agree 
with  these  in  their  roots  and  structure.  Under  “Ind-Euro- 
pean,”  then,  will  be  comprised  Sanskrit  and  Zend,  and  all 
the  Indian  and  Persian  dialects  that  are  related  to  them ; 
Greek ; Latin,  and  its  modern  varieties ; Celtic ; Gothic, 
and  all  the  other  Germanic  and  Scandinavian  dialects ; 
Lithuanian,  and  Slavonian ; but  not  Basque,  Lapp,  Finn, 
Magyar,  or  Turkish.  The  language  of  the  Indian  Yedas, 
as  the  oldest  existing  member  of  the  family,  is  that  to 
which  linguists  refer  in  searching  for  the  roots  of  words  of 
this  class,  itself  no  more  than  the  representative  of  another 
still  more  ancient  one,  which  is  utterly  lost. 

In  order  to  avoid  a long  word,  and  for  no  other  apparent 
reason,  it  has  been  proposed  of  late  to  supersede  the  very 
expressive  and  most  unobjectionable  term  of  “ Indo-”*  or 
“ Ind-European,”  and  to  substitute  for  it  that  of  “Aryan,” 
which  it  is  to  be  hoped  will  not  be  generally  adopted.  For, 
as  well  as  this  may  apply  to  a few  Asiatic  dialects,  it  is 

* I have  ventured  in  this  word  to  omit  the  o,  as  is  done  in  other  words 
similarly  formed  from  Greek  and  Latin;  e.g.  magnanimous,  philanthropy, 
and  neuralgia,  which  are  never  written  magno-animous,  philo-anthropg,  and 
nturo-algia. 
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only  by  violently  wrenching-  words  from  their  proper 
meaning-,  that  it  can  he  extended  to  the  European  mem- 
bers of  the  group.  It  is  perhaps  an  even  stronger  objec- 
tion to  its  use  that  some  of  the  most  distinguished  philo- 
logists of  the  day  have  applied  it  specially  to  these  Asiatic 
languages  in  contrasting  them  with  the  European.  Thus 
L.  Diefenbach,  Or.  Eur.  p.  34  : 

“ Ihrebeiden  stiimme  in  Asien:  derlndische  und  der  Iranische, 
der  wahrscheinlichst  einst  auch  im  ostlichen  Europa  hauste,  ritt, 
und  fuhr,  bilden  sammtlichen  Europaisehen  gegeniiber  eine 
gruppe  die  wir  die  Arisclie  nennen.” 

Other  terms,  such  as  “ Japetic,”  “ Indo-Germanic,”  and 
“ Caucasian,”  are  too  vague,  or  too  limited. 

But  independently  of  the  etymology  of  the  names  taken 
by  themselves,  the  question  is  ever  arising,  why  they 
should  have  been  affixed  to  certain  plants.  Where  old 
writers  are  quoted,  and  they  give  the  reason  for  those 
that  they  have  themselves  imposed,  their  authority  is,  of 
course,  conclusive;  but  in  other  eases  their  notions  are 
often  fanciful,  and  must  be  accepted  with  great  reserve; 
for  old  as  are  the  writers  and  their  books,  relatively  to 
modern  botanists  and  floras,  the  names  that  they  inter- 
preted were  often  older  than  they,  and  the  original  mean- 
ing of  them  forgotten.  Synonyms  in  foreign  languages, 
including  the  Latin,  are  of  essential  service,  but  neither 
are  these  very  trustworthy ; for  authors,  mistaking  the 
sense  of  some  unusual  or  obsolete  word  in  one  language, 
have  often  translated  it  wrongly  into  another;  and  this  is 
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a fault  that  was  as  often  made  in  ancient  as  in  modern 
times;  so  that  it  is  quite  impossible  to  reconcile  what  is 
said  of  certain  plants  by  Greek  and  by  Latin  writers.  In 
the  case  of  the  Hyacinth,  Violet,  Anemony,  and  other  con- 
spicuous flowers  mentioned  by  Theocritus  as  Sicilian  plants, 
this  is  the  more  extraordinary,  as  the  flora  of  that  island 
is  very  similar  to  the  Italian,  and  from  its  vicinity  might 
have  been  familiar  to  Italian  poets.  But  we  find  even  in 
our  own  small  island,  that,  what  a Scotchman  calls  a 
“ Bluebell/’’  and  makes  the  subject  of  popular  songs,  is  a 
totally  different  flower  from  the  English  Bluebell. 

It  is  this  vague  and  random  way  of  applying  the 
same  name  to  very  different  plants  that  occasions  the 
greatest  difficulty  in  the  attempt  to  discover  its  original 
meaning.  Who  would  dream  that  the  Privet,  for  in- 
stance, has  obtained  a name  indicative  of  “ early  spring  ” 
from  having  been  confused  under  “ Ligustrum  ” with 
the  Primrose  ? or  that  the  Primrose  has  borrowed  its 
name  from  the  Daisy  ? Numberless  blunders  of  this 
kind  arose  while  the  art  of  describing  a species  was  as 
yet  unknown,  and  learned  recluses,  instead  of  studying 
nature  in  the  fields,  were  perplexing  themselves  with  a 
vain  attempt  to  find  in  the  north  of  Europe  the  Mediter- 
ranean plants  of  Theophrastus  and  Dioscorides.  Indeed  it 
was  not  till  the  publication  of  Turner’s  Herbal  in  the  six- 
teenth century,  that  there  was  any  possibility  of  ascertain- 
ing with  certainty,  through  any  English  work,  which  of 
several  species,  or,  indeed,  which  of  several  genera,  might 
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be  meant  by  any  given  name ; and,  as  it  would  be  mere 
waste  of  time  to  attempt  it  now,  tbe  following  vocabulary 
will  contain,  with  the  exception  of  a few  from  Chaucer  and 
Gower,  none  but  such  as  have  been  in  use  since  that  period. 

Under  the  head  of  Popular  Names  our  inquiry  will 
comprise  those  of  the  species  most  commonly  cultivated 
in  this  country,  as  well  as  those  of  the  naturalized  and 
indigenous  ones,  but  not  Gardeners’  or  Farmers’  names 
of  mere  varieties.  Provincial  words,  that  have  not  found 
their  way  into  botanical  works,  are,  with  a very  few  ex- 
ceptions, omitted.  Many  of  these  are  very  ancient,  and 
expressive,  and  good  names,  and  curiously  illustrative  of 
habits  and  superstitions  that  are  rapidly  passing  away; 
but  the  study  of  them  must  be  left  to  the  local  antiquary. 
They  seem,  generally,  to  be  traceable  to  the  language  of 
the  race  which  settled  in  the  district  where  they  prevail, 
and  much  less  than  the  book  names  to  a French  or  Latin 
source.  In  the  northern  counties  and  Scotland  the  nomen- 
clature is  very  essentially  different  from  that  of  the  middle 
and  south  of  England,  and  contains  many  words  of  Norse 
origin,  and  many  of  Frisian  j but  unfortunately  these 
have  been  so  vaguely  applied,  that  nobody  knows  to  what 
plants  they,  any  of  them,  properly  belong.  This  is  more 
particularly  the  case  with  Scotch  names.  “ Gowan,” 
for  instance,  which  in  our  Euglish  editions  of  Robert 
Burns  is  explained  for  us  as  “ the  daisy,”  means  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  Scotland  many  different  plants,  which  agreer 
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in  nothing  but  the  having  a yellow  flower.*  In  Devon- 
shire and  the  west  of  Somersetshire,  there  is  also  much 
that  is  peculiar,  and,  apparently,  continued  from  the 
Anglo-Saxon  period.  In  Suffolk,  too,  there  has  been  a 
great  number  of  valuable  old  names  preserved,  and  care- 
fully recorded  in  the  Vocabularies  of  Moore  and  Forby. 
Many  that  are  familiar  to  us  in  ancient  herbals  and  in 
old  poetry,  have  long  fallen  into  disuse,  except  as  they 
occur  in  the  names'  of  villages,  and  surnames  of  families, 
such  as  the  places  beginning  with  Gold,  the  ancient 
name  of  the  marigold ; as  Goldby,  Goldham,  Goldthorpe, 
Goldsbury,  and  Goldworthy ; and  the  families  of  Arnott, 
Sebright,  Boughtflower,  Weld,  Pettigrew,  Lyne,  Spink, 
and  Kemp.  Those  of  the  commonest  plants  are  the 
most  variable,  as  the  rarer  ones  have  attracted  too  little 
of  popular  notice  to  have  any  but  such  as  are  given  in 
books. 

It  seems  desirable  that  these  old  names  should  be 
preserved,  but  there  is  already  much  greater  difficulty 
in  obtaining  a correct  list  of  those  of  any  particular  dis- 
trict, and  the  meaning  of  them,  than  there  was  a genera- 
tion ago,  from  the  dying  out  of  the  race  of  herb-doctors, 
and  of  the  simplers,  generally  females,  who  used  to  collect 
for  them.  It  is  doubtful,  indeed,  whether  any  one  of  this 

* The  Cleveland  dialect  of  Yorkshire,  a dialect  almost  purely  Norse,  has 
been  most  carefully  investigated  by  the  Rev.  J.  C.  Atkinson  in  a work  that  is 
a model  of  accurate  research,  and  should  form  a basis  upon  which  to  construct 
a more  general  glossary  of  the  language  of  the  North-Humbrian  counties. 
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class  could  now  be  found,  who  has  learnt  them  from  tradi- 
tion, and  independently  of  modern  hooks. 

One  of  the  last  was  about  ninety  years  ago  living  at 
Market  Lavington  in  Wiltshire,  a genuine  old-fashioned 
specimen  of  his  class,  a Dr.  Batter.  He  was  under- 
stood to  have  had  a regular  medical  education,  probably 
as  an  apothecary,  and  certainly  enjoyed  a very  high 
reputation.  He  has  been  described  to  me  by  a physician 
who  knew  him  well,  the  late  Dr.  Sainsbury,  sen.,  of 
Corsham,  as  a most  unpi’etending  man,  and  a successful 
practitioner,  and  visited  and  consulted  from  all  parts  of 
the  county.  He  bad  been  brought  up  very  humbly,  and 
lived  and  dressed  as  a poor  man  in  a cottage  by  the  road- 
side, where  he  was  born,  and  where  his  father  and  grand- 
father had  lived  before  him,  and  been  famous  in  their  day 
as  bonesetters.  There,  if  the  weather  permitted,  he  would 
bring  out  his  chair  aud  table,  and  seat  his  numerous 
patients  on  the  hedgebank,  and  prescribe  for  them  out  of 
doors.  It  is  said  that,  being  well  acquainted  with  every 
part  of  the  county,  he  would  usually  add  to  the  names  of 
the  plants  that  he  ordered,  the  localities  near  the  home  of 
his  visitor  where  they  would  most  readily  be  found. 

There  were  probably  up  to  the  end  of  the  last  century 
many  such  persons  in  other  parts  of  England,  combining 
the  trades  of  herbarist  and  apothecary,  and  humbly 
supplying  the  place  of  those  “ gentlewomen  ” for  whom 
Gerarde  wrote  his  Herbal,  and  of  the  kind  and  charitable 
nuns  of  an  earlier  time.  They  were  people  of  very  humble 
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or  no  education,  and  we  might  be  tempted  to  suppose  that 
we  owe  the  absurd  names  we  find  in  the  following  cata- 
logue to  their  ignorance  and  credulity.  This  is  not  at  all 
the  case.  People  in  that  rank  of  life  seldom  or  never 
originate  anything.  Popular  plant  names,  quite  as  much 
as  popular  tales,  superstitions,  ballads,  and  remedies,  arise 
with  a higher  and  more  educated  class  of  society,  and 
merely  survive  in  a lower,  after  they  have  elsewhere 
become  obsolete.  We  can  scarcely  read  without  a smile  of 
scorn  the  meaning  of  such  names  as  Fumitory,  Devil’s  bit, 
Consound,  and  Celandine ; but  it  is  to  men  of  great 
celebrity  in  their  day,  to  Greek  and  Latin  writers,  such  as 
Theophrastus,  Aristotle,  Dioscorides,  and  Pliny,  to  Arabian 
physicians,  the  most  accomplished  men  of  their  time,  and 
to  the  authors  and  translators  of  our  early  herbals,  that 
we  are  indebted  for  nearly  all  such  names  as  these.  We 
are  not  to  criticize  them,  or  attempt  to  explain  them  away, 
but  honestly  to  trace  them  back  to  their  origin,  and  in 
doing  so  to  hear  in  mind,  for  our  own  humiliation,  that 
those  who  have  betrayed  such  astonishing  ignorance  and 
superstition,  passed  in  their  day  for  philosophers  and  men 
of  letters. 
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dialect. 
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Aaron,  a corruption  of  L.  arum,  Gr.  dpov,  into  a more 
familiar  word,  A.  maculatum,  L. 

Abele,  Du.  abeel,  in  Pr.  Pm.  aiobel  or  ebelle,  from  Fr. 
aubel,  M.  Lat.  albellus,  whitish,  a word  that  occurs  as  the 
name  of  the  tree  in  Lambertus  Ardensis,  p.  79  : “ Albellus 
cum  tilia  juxta  crucem,  ubi  plantata  est  ad  peregrinatorum 
requiem  et  presidium,”  and  which  refers  to  the  white 
colour  of  the  twigs  and  leaves.  Our  Abele  is  this  Dutch 
name,  abeel,  with  which  it  was  introduced  from  Holland 
in  Evelyn’s  time  (Silva,  1.  207).  Populus  alba,  L. 

Acacia,  Gr.  cuca/cia,  guilelessness,  good  nature ; a name 
given  by  Dioscorides  (b.  i.  ch.  130)  to  a small  Egyptian 
tree,  but  now  transferred  in  popular  language  to  an  Ameri- 
can Robinia,  R.  Pseudacacia,  L. 

Ach,  Fr.  ache,  the  old  name  of  parsley,  from  L.  apium, 
formed  by  the  change  of  pi  to  ch,  as  in  sapiam  to  sac  he, 
propms  to  prochie,  etc.,  now  only  retained  in  Small  age,  the 
small  ach,  Fr.  ache  de  morals,  ache  rustique , ache  femelle, 
as  contrasted  with  the  Alexander,  Fr.  ache  large,  grande 
ache,  Apium,  L. 

Aconite,  derived  by  Theophrastus  from  the  village 
A/covai.  but  by  Ovid  (Met.  vii.  419)  from  growing  upon 
rock,  ukovt) , 

“ Quie  quia  nascuntur  dura  vivacia  caute, 

Agrestes  aconita  vocant.” 

Pliny  suggests  that  it  is  so  called  from  growing  where 
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there  is  no  dust,  a,  not,  and  kovls,  dust,  “ nullo  juxta  ne 
pulvere  quidem  nutriente.”  It  is,  ratlier,  a word  of  the 
same  derivation,  but  used  in  a different  sense,  ukovitou, 
without  a struggle,  alluding  to  the  deadly  virulence  of 
its  juice,  which  "W.  Turner  says  “is  of  all  poysones  the 
most  liastie  poysone.”  The  plant  of  the  Greek  writers  has 
been  identified  with  the  monkshood, 

Aconitum  Napellus,  L. 

„ Winter-,  Eranthis  hyemalis,  DC. 

Adder's  tongue,  from  the  Du.  adderslong,  in  old  MSS. 
called  nedderis  gres  (grass)  and  nedderis-longe,  M.  Lat. 
serpentaria,  from  its  spike  of  capsules  having  some  fancied 
resemblance  to  that  reptile's  tongue, 

Opliioglossum  vulgatum,  L. 

Adderwort,  the  snakeweed  or  bistort,  from  its  writhed 
roots,  Polygonum  Bistorta,  L. 

Afeadyl,  M.  Lat.  affodillus,  from  L.  asphodelus,  Gr. 
da(j)o8e\o ?,  pictured  in  Ort.  San  it.  as  an  Iris,  an  old  term 
replaced  in  later  times  by  Daffodil, 

Narcissus  Pseudonarcissus,  L. 

Agaric,  L.  agaricon,  G.  ayapacov. 

Agrimony  or  Egremony,  in  Chaucer  egremoine,  L.  agri- 
monia , a word  of  uncertain  origin,  probably  the  Gr. 
apyegcovg ; but  what  this  plant  was,  or  why  it  was  called 
so,  is  unknown.  A.  Eupatorium,  L. 

,,  Hemp-,  from  its  being  confused  under  the  name  of 
Eupaloria  with  the  preceding  species,  and  the  resemblance 
of  its  leaves  to  those  of  hemp,  Eupatoria  cannabina,  L. 

Albespyne,  in  old  works  the  name  of  the  white-  or 
haw-thorn,  from  the  whiteness  of  its  rind  as  contrasted 
with  that  of  the  black-thorn,  Fr.  aulespine,  L.  alba  spina , 
as  in  Ovid  (Fast.  1.  vi.  165) : 

“Yirgaque  Janalis  de  spina  sumitur  alba.’’ 

Crataegus  Oxyacantha,  L. 

Alder,  formerly,  and  still  locally,  and  more  properly, 
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Allek,  A.S.,  air,  air,  aler,  with  a cl  inserted  for  euphony, 
as  in  alder  first,  alder  last,  Go.  erila,  whence  G.  erle,  O.H.G. 
elira,  L.  alnns.  Garnett  would  connect  it  with  words 
implying  moisture,  as  uligo,  ulva,  etc.  (Phil.  Ess.  p.  30). 
The  similarity  of  the  Danish  elle  with  the  name  of  fairies 
in  that  language,  elle-trd,  and  elle-follc,  has  misled  Goethe 
to  give  the  name  of  erlen-konig  to  the  fairy-king.  There 
is  no  etymological  connection  between  the  two. 

Alnus  glutinosa,  L. 

„ Black-,  or  Berry-bearing-,  a buckthorn  that 
was  wrongly  associated  by  the  older  botanists  with  the 
alder,  but  distinguished  from  it  by  bearing  berries, 

Rhamnus  Frangula,  L. 

Alecost,  from  L.  costas,  some  unknown  aromatic,  and 
ale,  so  called  from  its  having  formerly  been  esteemed  an 
; agreeable  aromatic  bitter,  and  much  cultivated  in  this 
• country  for  flavouring  ale.  “ Put  certaine  handfuls  of 
(this  herbe  in  the  bottom  of  a vessel,  and  tunne  up  new  ale 
mpon  it.-’-’  Coghan  (ch.  71.) — See  Costmary. 

Balsamita  vulgaris,  L. 

Ale-hoof,  ground-ivy,  from  ale,  and  hoof,  which  appears 
tto  be  the  A.S.  hufe,  crown,  Du.  h uif\  O.N.  hufa,  and  to 
lhave  been  given  to  this  plant  either  as  translating  its  Gr. 
aand  Lat.  names  err ecfravcojaa  717?,  corona  terras ; or  in 
aallusion  to  the  chaplet  that  crowned  the  alestake  at  a 
tpublic-house,  as  in  Chaucer  (Prol.  1.  667)  : 

“ A gerlond  hadde  he  sette  upon  his  heed, 

As  gret  as  it  were  for  an  ale-stake.” 

1 J • and  W.  Grimm  would  regard  it  as  a compound  of  ei,  ivy, 
.and  loof,  leaf,  but,  as  we  shall  see  under  Ivy,  the  bush  has 
been  so  named  from  the  herb,  and  not  the  herb  from  the 
bush. — See  Gill.  Nepeta  Glechoma,  Benth. 

Alexanders  or  Alisanders,  the  horse-parsley,  from  its 
ILatin  specific  name  Alexandrinum,  a name  that  Ray  says 
was  given  to  it  from  its  being  a plant  of  Alexandria  in 
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I'ig’ypt,  but  more  probably  derived  from  an  earlier  name, 
Petroselinum  Macedonicum , a parsley  of  Macedon,  Alex- 
ander’s country. — See  Dodoens,  p.  097. 

Smyrnium  Olus  atrum,  L. 

Alisson  or  Alison,  L.  Al/yn&um,  from  Gr.  d , not,  and 
Xvaaij,  madness,  a plant  called  so  by  the  ancients,  because, 
as  Turner  says,  “ it  helpeth  the  biting  of  a wod  dogge.” 
He  seems,  by  his  description  of  it,  to  mean  the  field  mad- 
der, Sherardia  arvensis,  L.  a very  different  plant  from  that 
which  now  bears  the  name.  That  of  modern  botanists  is  a 
genus  of  Crucifer*,  Alyssum,  L. 

„ Sweet-,  from  its  scent  of  honey, 

A.  maritimum,  L. 

Alkanet,  Fr.  orcanette,  a dim.  formed  from  It.  and  Sp. 
alcana,  representing  the  Arabic  El  or  A l hanne  or  canne, 
the  name  of  a very  different  plant,  the  Lawsonia  inermis,  L. 
which  yields,  like  the  alkanet,  a red  dye,  the  Henna  of  the 
harems,  Anchusa  officinalis  and  tinctoria,  L. 

,,  Bastard-,  Lithospermum  arvense,  L. 

Alkekengi,  from  the  Arabic,  Physalis  Alkekengi,  L. 

All-bone,  a name  taken  from  the  Gr.  okoareov,  as  a 
compound  of  0X09,  whole,  and  oareov,  bone,  applied  to  a 
very  tender  plant,  “ whereof,”  says  Gerarde,  “ I see  no 
reason,  unlesse  it  be  by  the  figure  called  Antonomia ; as, 
when  we  say  in  English,  * He  is  an  honest  man/  our  mean- 
ing is,  ‘ He  is  a knave.’  ” The  oXoareov  of  Dioscorides 
was  some  other,  probably,  very  different  plant,  the  name 
of  which  has  been  transferred  to  this  from  its  jointed  skele- 
ton-like stalks.  In  Cheshire  it  is  called  “ Breakbones  ” 
from  their  snapping  off  at  the  joints. 

Stellaria  Holostea,  L. 

Allelujah,  see  Hallelujah. 

Allgood,  Du.  algoede,  G.  allgut,  from  a Latin  name 
lota  bona,  Fr.  in  Cotgrave  and  Palsgrave  loulle  bonne,  given 
in  old  works  to  a goosefoot,  that  is  otherwise  called  “Eng- 
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■ lish  Mercury/’  on  account  of  its  excellent  qualities  as  a 
remedy  and  as  an  esculent ; whence  the  proverb  : 

“ Be  thou  sick  or  whole,  Put  Mercury  in  thy  koole.” 

Coghan  (ch.  29). 

Chenopodium  Bonus  Henricus,  L. 

All-heal,  see  Clown’s  All-heal. 

All-seed,  from  the  great  quantity  of  its  seed, 

Radiola  Millegrana,  Sm. 
and  also  Chenopodium  polyspermum,  L. 

and  Polycarpon  tetraphyllum,  L. 

Alsike,  Sw.  alsike- Jclover,  a clover  so  called  from  its 
growing  abundantly  in  the  parish  of  Alsike  near  Upsal  in 
Sweden  (J.  H.  Lunden  in  N.  and  Q.) 

Trifolium  hybridum,  L. 

Amadou,  from  the  Fr.,  a word  of  uncertain  derivation, 
Polyporus  fomentarius,  igniarius,  and  dryadeus,  Fries. 

Amaranth,  Gr.  ap,apavTO<;,  from  a not,  fiapaiv w,  wither, 
a word  of  not  unfrequent  occurrence  in  Milton  and  other 
poets,  as  a vague  name  for  some  unfading  flower.  The 
original  species  was  one  that,  from  its  quality  of  reviving 
its  shape  and  colour  when  wetted  with  water,  was  much 
used  by  the  ancients  for  winter  chaplets.  The  phrase  in 
St.  Peter’s  1st  Epis.  ch.  v.  4,  “ a crown  of  glory  that  fadeth 
not  away/’  is  in  the  original,  “the  amarantine  crown  of 
glory,”  top  ap-apavrivov  t???  Sofa?  are^avov.  The  plants 
which  botanists  call  so  are  the  species  of  the  genus  to  which 
the  “ Love  lies  bleeding  ” belongs.  Amarantus,  L. 

Ambrose,  a name  given  in  old  writings  to  some  sweet- 
scented  herb,  from  Gr.  dp./3poaca , the  food  of  immortals, 
Skr.  amrita,  elixir  of  immortality,  from  a,  not,  and  mri, 
Lat.  mori,  die.  It  is  uncertain  what  plant  was  meant  by 
the  Greek  term,  but  whatever  this  may  have  been, 
Matthioli  tells  us  in  his  Comment  on  Dioscorides,  (1.  iii. 
e.  12,)  that  it  was  called  so  by  the  ancients,  because  a 
continued  use  of  it  rendered  men  long-lived,  in  the 
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same  way  as  the  Ambrosia,  which  was  the  food  of  the. 
Gods,  was  fabled  to  preserve  them  immortal.  The  Moors 
(see  Hooker  and  Ball's  Marocco,  p.  140)  are  to  this  day 
possessed  with  a belief  in  the  existence  of  such  a plant. 
The  Pr.  Pm.  translates  it  salgia  sylveslris,  wild  sage ; 
Palsgrave  ache  cliampe&tre,  field  parsley ; Cotgrave  olce-of- 
Cappadocia,  or  -of-Jerusulem.  The  name  is  now  assigned 
by  botanists  to  a plant  of  the  wormwood  kind, 

Ambrosia,  L. 

That  of  the  poets  was  discovered  by  Isis  : 

'Evpeiv  Se  avrrjv  icai  to  rrjs  aQavacnas  (f>appaKov. — Diod.  Sic.  i.  25. 

In  Homer  and  the  other  early  poets  ambrosia  was  the  food, 
and  nectar  the  drink,  of  the  Gods,  as  in  Odyss.  v.  93 : 

'fls  apa  rpoivrjaaaa  Sea  TrapedrjKe  rpane^av, 

’ Kpfipoair)!;  TrXrjcraiTa'  Repair  a c Se  veKTap  epvBpov. 

and  in  Ovid  (ex  Ponto,  i.  1 0) 

“ Nectar  et  ambrosiam,  latices  epulasque  deorum.” 

But  the  two  became  confused  together,  and  the  same  author 
tells  us  (Met.  xiv.  606)  that  Yenus,  after  bathing  iEneas, 

“ Ambrosia  cum  dulci  nectare  mista, 

Contigit  os,  fecitque  deum.” 

In  the  beautiful  tale  of  Cupid  and  Psyche  in  the  Golden 
Ass  of  Apuleius,  (b.  vi,)  J up  iter  in  conferring  immortality 
on  Psyche,  gives  her  a cup  of  ambrosia  to  drink : “ por- 
recto  ambrosia  poculo,  Sume,  inquit.  Psyche,  et  immortalis 
esto.”  The  Ambrose  of  our  older  English  writers  seems  to 
have  been  Chenopodium  Botrys,  L. 

Ameos,  the  genitive  of  Ammi,  used,  like  Caruy,  for  the 
seed  of  the  plant,  A.  majus,  L. 

Anemony,  Gr.  dvepoovrj,  from  avepos,  Skr.  anila,  wind, 
from  an,  to  blow.  It  is  said  by  Bion  to  have  sprung  from 
the  tears  that  Venus  wept  over  the  body  of  Adonis,  a 
myth  that  seems  to  whisper  that  the  tears  of  that  frail  and 
loving  goddess  were  soon  blown  away. — (Idyl.  i.  1.  62). 
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’At  at  ran  Kvdepeiav,  airaXerO  kciXos  ’A8<dvis. 

Aaxpvov  & TIa(pia  toctctov  ^eft,  ocranv  'Abcovis 
Alpa  xeel‘  Ta  7rain-a  ttoti  xOovi  yiyverai  dvdp. 

A l pa  poSov  Tinrei,  ra  8e  Haicpva  t av  avepwvav. 

Alas  the  Paphian  ! fair  Adonis  slain  ! 

Tears  plenteous  as  his  blood  she  pours  amain. 

But  gentle  flowers  are  born,  and  bloom  around, 

From  every  drop  that  falls  upon  the  ground  : 

Where  streams  his  blood,  there  blushing  springs  the  Rose, 
And  where  a tear  has  dropped,  a Wind-flower  blows. 

Whether  the  flower  that  we  now  call  Anemony , was  that 
which  the  Sicilian  writers  meant,  is  a question,  into  which 
it  were  here  out  of  place  to  enter.  Pliny  tells  us  (H.N. 
1.  xxi.  c.  11)  that  it  was  so  named,  because  it  never  opens 
but  when  the  wind  is  blowing.  Ovid  describes  it  as  a very 
fugacious  flower,  and  after  comparing  it  with  that  of  the 
Pomegranate,  says  (Met.  x.  737)  : 

“ Brevis  est  tamen  usus  in  illis, 

Namque  male  hserentem,  et  nimia  levitate  caducum 
Exeutiunt  idem  qui  prsestant  nomina  venti.” 

It  is  doubtful  whether  he  meant  the  same  plant  as  Pliny; 
and  he  could  scarcely  have  meant  that  which  we  call  so 
now ; more  probably  a cistus,  or  rock-rose.  The  name  is 
now  applied  to  the  genus  Anemone,  L. 

Anet,  dill  seed,  from  L.  anethum,  Gr.  avrjdov, 

A.  graveolens,  L. 

Angelica,  its  Lat.  name,  either  as  Fuchs  tells  us,  (Hist. 
Plant,  p.  126,)  “a  suavissitno  ejus  radicis  odore,  quern 
spiral, ” or  “ ab  immeusa  contra  venena  facultate,”  from 
the  sweet  ^eent  of  its  root,  or  its  value  as  a remedy  against 
poisons  and  the  plague,  yielding,  as  Brunschwygk  tells  us, 
“das  aller-edelst  wasser  das  man  haben  mag  fiir  die  pesti- 
lenz and  of  which  Du  Bartas  says,  (Third  day,  p.  27,) 
Sylvester’s  translation,  1641, 

“ Contagious  aire  ingendring  Pestilence 
Infects  not  those  that  in  their  mouths  have  ta’en 
Angelica,  that  happy  counterbane 
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Sent  down  from  heav’n  by  some  celestial  scout, 

As  well  the  name  and  nature  both  avowt.” 

Angelica  sylvestris,  L. 

Anise,  or  as  in  “ The  Englishman's  Doctor,"  Anny, 

“ Some  Anny  seeds  be  sweet,  and  some  more  bitter.” 

L.  anisum,  Gr.  avicrov  or  avrjo-ov;  the  Anny  having  arisen 
from  a mistake  of  Anise  for  a plural  noun ; 

Pimpinella  Anisum,  L. 

Anthony,  St.  his  nut  and  turnep,  see  under  Saint  A. 

Apple,  A.S.  apl,  appel,  O.N.  epli,  S\v.  aple,  Da.  able, 
G.  apfel,  O.H.G.  apliol,  Wei.  afal,  derived  from  a more 
ancient  form,  apalis,  preserved  in  the  Lith.  obolys,  or  obelis. 
Lett,  ahboli.  In  all  the  Celtic  and  Sclavonian  languages 
the  word  is,  with  allowance  for  dialect,  the  same.  This 
similarity,  or,  we  may  say,  identity  of  name,  among  alien 
nations  would  lead  us  to  believe  that  it  was  brought  with 
the  tree  from  some  one  country,  and  that,  no  doubt,  an 
Eastern  one;  and  that  the  garden  apple  is  not,  as  it  is 
often  supposed  to  be,  merely  an  improved  crab,  but  rather 
the  crab  a degenerate  apple.  This  was,  apparently,  the 
only  fruit  with  which  our  ancestors  were  acquainted,  before 
they  came  into  Europe ; f'oi’,  with  the  exception  of  a few 
wild  berries  and  the  hazel  nut,  it  is  the  only  one  for  which 
we  have  a name  that  is  not  derived  from  the  Latin  or 
French.  It  seems  to  have  accompanied  them  on  a northern 
route  from  the  western  spur  of  the  Himalayan  mountains, 
a district  extending  through  Ancient  Bactria,  Northern 
Persia,  and  Asia  Minor,  to  the  Caucasus,  and  one  from 
which  we  have  obtained,  through  the  Mediterranean 
countries,  and  within  the  historical  period,  the  peach, 
apricot,  plum,  damson,  cherry,  filbert,  vine,  and  walnut, 
and  probably  some  of  the  cereal  grains  ; a district  in  which 
there  is  reason  to  think  that  our  portion  of  the  human 
race  first  attained  to  civilization,  and  whence  it  spread, 
with  its  domestic  animals  and  plants,  to  the  south-east  and 
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north-west.  The  meaning  of  the  word  is  unknown.  It  is 
very  possibly  from  Skr.  amb,  eat,  and  j y’/ial,  fruit,  but  as 
ap  is,  in  Zend  and  Sanskrit,  “ water,”  we  might  be  tempted 
to  believe  that  it  originally  meant  “ water-fruit,”  or  “juice- 
fruit,”  wTith  which  the  Latin  pomum,  from  po,  to  drink, 
exactly  tallies.  The  remarkable  coincidences  of  name,  to 
which  allusion  has  been  made,  are  due  to  the  intimate  con- 
nection with  each  other  of  all  the  Ind-European  nations 
and  their  languages,  from  their  having  grown  up  in  the 
same  nursery  together  in  Upper  Asia,  and  dispersed  sub- 
sequently to  their  becoming  acquainted  with  this  fruit ; 
and  not  to  a mutual  borrowing  of  it  since  their  settlement 
in  Europe.  Pyrus  Malus,  L. 

Apricot,  in  Shakspeare  (M.N.D.  iii.  1)  Apricock,  in 
older  writers,  Abricot  and  Abrecocke,  It.  albericocca  and 
albicocco,  from  Sp.  albaricoque , Ar.  al,  burquq  or  barkokon, 
from  Mod.  Gr.  /3 pemcoKa,  O.  Gr.  of  Dioscorides  and  Galen, 
7 rpauco/aaa,  L.  prcecoqua  or  prcecocia,  early,  from  the  fruit 
having  been  considered  to  be  an  early  peach.  A passage 
from  Pliny  (Hist.  Nat.  xv.  12)  explains  its  name.  “Post 
autumnum  maturescunt  Persica,  sestate  prtecocia,  intra 
xxx  annos  reperta.”  There  is  a good  paper  upon  it  in 
Notes  and  Queries,  Nov.  23,  1850.  “The  progress  of  this 
word,”  says  the  author,  “ from  W.  to  E.,  and  then  from  E. 
to  S.W.,  and  thence  to  N.,  and  its  various  changes  in  that 
progress,  are  strange.  One  would  have  supposed  that  the 
Arabs  living  near  the  region  of  which  the  fruit  is  a native, 
might  have  either  had  a name  of  their  own  for  it,  or  at 
least  have  borrowed  one  from  Armenia.  But  they  have 
apparently  adopted  a slight  variation  of  the  Latin.  The 
Spaniards  must  have  had  the  fruit  in  Martial's  time,  [who 
alludes  to  it  in  the  words : 

‘Vilia  maternis  fueramus  prascoqua  ramis, 

Nunc  in  adoptivis  persica  cara  sumus.’ 

— Lib.  xiii.  Ep.  46.] 
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but  they  do  not  take  the  name  immediately  from  the 
Latin,  but  through  the  Arabic,  and  call  it  albaricoque. 
The  Italians  again  copy  the  Spanish,  not  the  Latin,  and 
call  it  albicocco.  The  French  from  them  have  abricol. 
The  English,  though  they  take  their  word  from  the  French, 
at  first  called  it  abricoclc  (restoring  the  Jc),  and  lastly  with 
the  French  termination,  apricot Prunus  armeniaca,  L. 

Arach,  in  Pr.  Pm.  and  in  Palsgrave  Arage,  the  older 
spelling  of  Orach. 

Archal,  a lichen  called  more  commonly  Orchil , 

Eoccella  tinctoria,  DC. 

Archangel,  M.  Lat.  archangelica,  so  called,  Parkinson 
tells  us,  “ ab  eximiis  ejus  viribus ; ” Nemnich,  from  its 
having  been  revealed  by  an  angel  in  a dream ; more  pro- 
bably from  its  being  in  blossom  on  the  Archangel  St. 
Michael's  day,  the  8th  of  May,  old  style,  and  thence  sup- 
posed to  be  a preservative  against  evil  spirits  and  witch- 
craft, and  particularly  against  the  disease  in  cattle  called 
elfshot,  G.  hexenschuss,  ulcera  regia.  The  name  is  applied 
to  an  umbelliferous  plant,  Angelica  archangelica,  L. 
and  to  certain  labiates,  severally  distinguished  as 

,,  Bed-,  Stachys  sylvatica,  L. 

,,  White-,  Lamium  album,  L. 

,,  Yellow-,  Lamium  Galeobdolon,  Cr. 

Arnut,  or  Ernut,  Du.  aardnoot,  the  earth-nut, 

Carum  Bulbocastanum,  K.  and  Bunium  flexuosum,  With. 

Arrow-grass,  a translation  of  its  Greek  name,  triglochin, 
from  the  three  points  of  its  capsules,  Tpet?,  three,  yXuyt?, 
arrow-point,  Triglochin  palustre,  L. 

Arrow-head,  from  the  shape  of  the  leaves, 

Sagittaria  sagittifolia,  L. 

Arsmart,  Fr.  enrage,  i.e.  cul-rage,  the  water-pepper, 
from  the  irritating  effect  of  the  leaves, 

Polygonum  Hydropiper,  L. 

Artichoke,  in  Turner  Archichocke,  It.  articiocco,  Sp. 
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artichofa,  a name  which  Diez  derives  from  Ar.  arcUschauki, 
earth-thorn,  and  which  was  introduced  with  the  plant  by 
the  Moors  of  Spain.  Cynara  Scolymus,  L. 

Asarabacca,  a name  adopted,  as  a compromise  or  middle 
term,  in  consequence  of  the  confusion  between  the  two 
plants  Asarum  and  Baccharis,  one  with  the  other.  “ In 
former  times/'’  says  Parkinson  (Th.  Bot.  p.  115),  “divers 
did  thinke  that  Asarum  and  Baccharis  in  Dioscorides  were 
all  one  hearbe,  and  thereupon  came  the  name  of  Asarabac- 
cara ; some  taking  Asarum  to  be  Baccharis,  and  so  con- 
trarily  some  taking  Baccharis  to  be  Asarum.” 

Inula  Conyza,  DC.  and  Asarum  europgeum,  L. 

Ash,  A.S.  (esc,  Da.  and  Sw.  ask,  O.N.  askr,  O.II.G,  asc, 
G.  and  Du.  esche.  From  the  toughness  of  the  wood  it 
was  much  used  for  spear-shafts,  and  A.S.  cesc  came  to 
mean  a spear,  and  eesc-plega,  the  game  of  spears,  a battle. 
Fresne  in  the  same  manner  was  used  in  France  for  a spear, 
whence  the  expression  brandir  le  fresne.  It  was  further 
extended  to  the  man  that  bore  it,  and  he  was  himself  called 
i esc . Being  also  the  wood  of  which  boats  were  built,  the 
A.S.  (esc  and  O.N.  askr  meant  a vessel,  just  as  a barge 
with  an  oak  bottom  is  called,  from  its  wood,  in  L.Germ. 
eeke,  Du.  ceke,  Sw.  eka.  The  derivation  and  primary 
meaning  of  Ash  is  obscure.  It  is  not  improbably  con- 
nected with  L.  ascia,  Gr.  a^cvg,  and  axe,  and  with  L.  axis, 
an  axle,  from  the  tough  wood  of  this  tree  having  in  all 
times  been  preferred  for  axe  handles  and  axletrees. 

Fraxinus  excelsior,  L. 

„ Mountain-,  the  rowan,  from  a fancied  resemblance 
of  its  pinnate  leaves  to  those  of  the  ash-tree,  and  its  usual 
place  of  growth,  Pyrus  aucuparia,  Gart. 

Ash-weed,  Aise-  or  Ax-weed,  from  its  ternate  leaves 
somewhat  resembling  those  of  the  ache  or  celery.  See 
Ache.  iEgopodium  Podagraria,  L. 

Asparagus,  Gr.  do-Trapayos,  A.  officinalis,  L. 
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Aspen,  the  adjectival  form  of  Aspe,  the  older  and  more 
correct  name  of  the  tree,  and  that  which  is  used  by  Chaucer 
and  other  early  writer's;  A.S.  (apse  and  cusp,  G.  aspe, 
O.H.G.  aspa,  O.N.  espi,  Populus  tremula,  L. 

Asphodel,  Gr.  dcnfio&eXos,  a word  of  unknown  deriva- 
tion, applied  in  Homer  (Odyss.  xi.  539)  as  an  epithet  to 
a meadow,  iv  acnpoSeXw  Xeipuvi.  The  plant  so  called  by 
Greek  writers  of  a later  age,  was  one  that  had  edible  roots, 
that  were  laid  in  tombs  to  be  food  for  the  dead,  and  is  that 
to  which  Charon  alludes  in  Lucian’s  KaTarrXov ?,  c.  2 : “I 
know,  says  he,  “ why  Mercury  keeps  us  waiting  so  long. 
Down  here  with  us  there  is  nothing  to  be  had  but  asphodel, 
and  libations,  and  oblations ; and  that  in  the  midst  of  mist 
and  darkness ; but  up  in  heaven  it  is  all  bright  and  clear, 
and  plenty  of  Ambrosia  there,  and  nectar  without  stint.” 
This  root,  under  the  name  of  cibo  regio,  food  for  a king, 
was  highly  esteemed  in  the  middle  ages,  but  however  im- 
proved by  cultivation,  it  is  likely  to  have  been  troublesome 
by  its  diuretic  qualities,  and  has  probably  for  that  reason 
gone  out  of  fashion.  There  is  some  ground  to  suspect  that 
it  was  the  original  claimant  of  an  expressive  name  that  has 
since  passed  to  the  dandelion. 

The  plant  of  the  Greek  poets  is  supposed  to  be  the 

Narcissus  poeticus  L. 

That  of  Lucian  and  of  modern  botanists,  Asphodelus,  L. 

That  of  our  earlier  English  and  French  poets,  the  daffodil, 

Narcissus  Pseudonarcissus,  L. 

„ Bog-,  or  Lancashire-, 

Narthecium  ossifragum,  Huds. 

,,  Scotch-,  Tofieldia  palustris,  Huds. 

Asses-foot,  Er.  pas  d'dne,  the  colt’s  foot,  from  the  shape 
of  the  leaf,  Tussilago  Farfara,  L. 

Ass-parsley,  in  old  works  given  as  the  translation  of 
Fr.  cicutaire,  the  same,  probably,  as  fool’s  parsley, 

iEthusa  Cynapium,  L. 
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Aster,  Gr.  aarr/p,  a star,  from  the  radiate  flower, 

Aster,  L. 

Autumn-bells,  from  its  bell-shaped  flowers  and  their 
season  of  opening,  Gentiana  Pneumonanthe,  L. 

A yens,  in  Pr.  Pm.  avence,  in  Topsell  and  Askham  avance, 
M.  Lat.  avantia  or  avencia,  in  Ort.  San.  anancia,  a word  of 
obscure  origin,  and  quite  unintelligible,  spelt  also  auartia, 
anantia,  arancia,  amancia,  and  enantica.  As  this  plant  was 
supposed  to  ward  off  the  devil  and  evil  spirits,  venomous 
serpents,  and  wild  beasts,  it  is  probable  that  the  Greek 
ivavTM,  in  the  sense  of  ‘ antidote/  may  be  the  original  and 
proper  form  of  the  word.  See  Herb  Bennett. 

„ Common-,  or  yellow-,  Geum  urbanum,  L. 

„ Mountain-,  Dryas  octopetala,  L. 

„ Water-,  or  Nodding-,  Geum  rivale,  L. 

Averoyne,  of  the  Stockholm  Med.  M.S.,  but  long 
disused,  Fr.  aurone,  from  Lat.  abrotanum,  the  southern- 
wood, Artemisia  Abrotanum,  L. 

Awl-wort,  from  its  subulate  leaves, 

Subularia  aquatica,  L. 

Aye-green,  ever-green,  the  houseleek,  a translation  of 
Lat.  sempervivum.  Aye  is  the  A.S.  cey,  ever,  properly  an 
egg,  which,  having  no  beginning  or  end,  was  symbolical 
of  eternity.  The  plant  was  so  called  from  its  conspicuous 
tufts  of  evergreen  leaves.  Sempervivum  tectorum,  L. 

Bachelor’s  Buttons,  a name  given  to  several  flowers 
“ from  their  similitude  to  the  jagged  cloathe  buttons, 
antiently  worne  in  this  kingdom,”  according  to  Johnson’s 
Gerarde,  p.  472,  but  ascribed  by  other  writers  to  “a  habit 
of  country  fellows  to  carry  them  in  their  pockets  to  divine 
their  success  with  their  sweethearts  /’ 
usually  understood  to  be  a double  variety  of  Ranunculus, 
according  to  others,  of  Lychnis  sylvestris,  L. 

in  some  counties,  Scabiosa  succisa,  L. 
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Baldare,  the  name  that  W.  Turner  gives  in  his  Libellus 
as  that  of  the  Florimer,  one  that  possibly  may  allude  to  the 
god  Balder  and  his  restoration  to  life.  See  Amaranth. 

Amarantus  caudatus,  L. 

Baldmoney,  or  Bawd-money,  in  Gower  Baldemoine, 
the  mew,  a corruption  of  L.  valcle  Iona,  very  good.  The 
Grete  Herball,  eh.  ccccxxxiii,  speaking  of  Sistra,  says, 
“ Sistra  is  dyll,  some  call  it  Mew,  but  that  is  not  so. 
Howbeit  they  be  very  like  in  properties  and  vertue,  and  be 
put  eche  for  other,  but  Sistra  is  of  more  vertue  than  Mew, 
and  the  leaves  be  lyke  an  kerbe  called  valde  bona,  and 
beareth  small  sprigges  as  spiknarde.  It  groweth  on  hye 
hylles."  Meum  athamantieum,  L. 

in  some  authors,  incorrectly,  Gentiana  lutea,  L. 

Ballock-grass,  A.  S.  beattoc-wyrt,  from  its  tubers 
resembling  small  balls,  whence  its  Greek  name, 

Orchis,  L. 

Balm,  Baulm,  or  Bawm,  contracted  from  Balsam , 
L.  balsamum,  by  some  said  to  be  derived  from  Hebr.  bol 
smin,  chief  of  oils,  by  W.  Smith  from  Hebr.  basdm,  balm, 
and  besem,  a sweet  smell,  terms  originally  applied  to  a 
plant  very  different  from  that  which  now  bears  the  name, 

Melissa  officinalis,  t. 

„ Bastard-,  Melittis  Melissopkyllum,  L. 

Balsam,  or  Balsamine,  see  above, 

Impatiens  Noli  me  tangere,  L. 

Baneberry,  A.S.  bana,  murderous,  from  its  poisonous 
quality.  Hill  says  in  his  Herbal  (p.  320),  that  children 
who  have  eaten  the  fruit  have  died  in  convulsions. 

Aetsea  spicata,  L. 

Banewort,  from  its  being  supposed,  like  several  other 
marsh  plants,  to  bane  sheep,  and  Salmon  tells  us  that  it  does 
so  by  ulcerating  their  entrails.  Ranunculus  Flammula,  L. 

Bankcress,  from  its  growing  in  hedge  banks,  the  hedge 
mustard.  Sisymbrium  officinale,  L. 
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Bannut,  the  walnut,  apparently  a corruption  of  ball-nut, 
from  the  shape  of  its  fruit,  Jug-1  an s regia,  L. 

Barbara,  St.  her  cress,  see  under  St.  B. 

Barberry  or  Berberry,  M.  Lat.  berberis,  Ar.  barbdris, 

B.  vulgaris,  L. 

Barley,  called  in  Wycliflfe’s  Bible,  Exod.  ix,  31,  bar  lie  h, 
in  Sloane  MS.  No.  1571,  3,  at  fol.  113,  barlych,  and  in 
the  A.S.  Chronicle,  a.d.  1124,  beerlie.  Yerstegan  says  that 
“the  name  of  barley  was  given  to  it  by  reason  of  the  drinke 
therewith  made  called  beere,  and  from  beerlegh  it  came  to 
bei'legh,  and  from  berlegh  to  barley”  The  dictionary  deri- 
vation of  it  from  the  Welsh  barlys  is  untenable,  both  for 
philological  reasons,  and  for  that  it  is  highly  improbable 
that  the  English  of  the  twelfth  century  would  have  borL 
rowed  from  a half-civilized  mountain  race  a name  for  a 
familiar  plant.  See  Bear.  Horde  um  vulgare,  L. 

„ Wall-.  See  Mouse  Barley. 

Barnaby-tiiistle,  from  its  flowering  about  the  time  of 
St.  Barnabas’  day,  the  11th  of  June  old  style,  which  cor- 
responds to  the  22nd  June  of  the  new. 

Centaurea  solstitialis,  L. 

Barren-wort,  called  so,  says  Gerarde,  p.  389,  “ because 
it  is  an  enemy  to  Conception,  and  nob  because  it  is  des- 
cribed by  Dioscorides  as  being  barren  both  of  flowers  and 
leaves.”  Nevertheless,  this  belief  in  its  sterilizing  powers 
may  be  due  to  the  remark  of  Dioscorides,  who  must  have 
meant  some  other  plant;  for  this  seeds  very  freely  in 
Styria  and  other  parts  of  Austria. 

Epimedium  alpinum,  L. 

Base-broom,  L.  Genista  hnmilis,  a name  that  does  not, 
as  its  Latin  synonym  would  lead  us  to  suppose,  refer  to  its 
lowly  growth  as  compared  with  that  of  the  common 
broom,  but  to  its  being  used  as  a base  to  prepare  woollen 
cloths  for  the  reception  of  scarlet  and  other  dyes. 

Genista  tinctoria,  L. 
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Base-kocket,  a mignonette  so  called  from  its  rocket-like 
leaves,  and  these  wild  mignonettes  being  used  as  a base  in 
dyeing  woollen  cloths.  See  Aubrey’s  Nat,.  Hist,  of  Wilts 
(ed.  Jackson),  p.  50.  Reseda  lutea,  L. 

Basil,  Gr.  /3a<ri\ucov,  royal,  probably  from  its  being 
used  in  some  royal  unguent,  bath,  or  medicine, 

Ocymum  basilicum,  L. 

„ Field-,  Calamintha  Clinopodium,  Benth. 

Basil-thyme,  so  called,  says  Parkinson  (Th.  Bot.  p.‘  19), 
" because  the  smell  thereof  is  so  excellent,  that  it  is  fit  for 
a king’s  house  Calamintha  Acinos,  Clair. 

Bassinets,  Fr.  bassinet,  a small  basin,  a skull-cap,  such 
as  was  worn  under  the  helmet,  from  the  shape  of  the  flower, 

Ranunculus,  L. 

,,  Buave-,  in  Lyte’s  Herball,  Caltha  palustris,  L. 

Bast-tree,  the  lime-tree,  from  its  inner  bark  furnishing 
bast  for  matting,  a word  introduced  with  the  material  from 
Germany  or  Denmark,  and  related  to  Skr,  pas,  bind,  Pers. 
benden,  and  Zend  and  Skr.  bandh,  whence  Z.  basla,  bound, 

Tilia  europsea,  L. 

Bay,  Fr.  bate,  formed,  by  the  usual  omission  of  c between 
two  vowels,  from  L.  baca,  often  so  spelt  for  bacca,  a berry. 
In  old  works  bay  means  a beny  generally,  as  “ the  haves 
of  ivyne,”  but  as  those  of  the  sweet  bay,  the  lauri  bacca; 
of  Virgil,  were  an  article  of  commerce,  the  term  came  to  be 
applied  to  them  exclusively  and  was  thence  extended  to 
other  evergreens,  much  as  is  laurel  at  the  present  day. 

Laurus  nobilis,  L. 

,,  Dwaef-,  Daphne  laureola,  L. 

Beam-tree,  more  properly  White  Beam,  from  A.S. 
beam,  a tree,  O.S.  bam,  G.  baum,  Goth,  bagms , O.N.  bcrSmr, 
words  related  to  G.  baueti,  build.  Beam , without  the 
White  prefixed,  is  a vague  term,  meaning  in  A.S.  a tree 
generally,  so  that  Beam-tree  is  a silly  pleonasm,  a tree-tree. 

Pyrus  Aria,  L. 
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Bean,  A.S.  bean , O.N.  baun,  Du.  boon,  G.  holme,  Da. 
bonne,  S\v.  bona.  Vicia  Faba,  L. 

Bear,  Beer,  or  Bere,  A.S.  beer,  Fris.  bar,  barley,  a grain 
that  might  seem  to  have  been  so  called  from  beer , the  liquor 
brewed  from  it,  a word  for  which  L.  Diefenbach  remarks 
that  “ sichere  Etymologien  fehlen  noch.''  Outzen  and 
several  other  philologists  support  this  derivation  of  it,  but 
J.  Grimm  would  trace  it  to  Go.  bairan,  bear,  whence  bans, 
gen.  barizis,  O.N.  barr,  gen.  bars.  Gesch.  d.  Deutsch. 
Sprache,  i.  p.  65.  It  may  be  related  to  Hind,  bagra,  a kind 
of  millet  (holcus  spicatus,  L.),  that  is  much  cultivated  in 
the  mountains  of  the  north  of  India.  In  our  northern 
counties  bear  means  the  four-rowed  variety  of  barley  and 
bigg  the  six-rowed.  Brockett,  p.  25.  Hordeum  vulgare,  L. 

Bearberry  or  Bear's  Bilberry,  from  its  fruit  being  a 
favourite  food  of  bears,  Arctostaphylos  uva  ursi,  Spr. 

Bear-bind  or  Bare-bind,  from  binding  together  the 
stalks  of  bear  or  barley,  Convolvulus  arvensis,  L. 

Bear's-breech,  from  its  roughness,  a name  transferred 
by  some  mistake  from  the  acanthus  to  the  cow- parsnip, 

Heracleum  Sphondylium,  L. 

Bear’s-ears,  from  its  former  Latin  name,  ursi  auricula, 
in  allusion  to  the  shape  of  its  leaf,  Primula  Auricula,  L. 

Bear’s-poot,  from  its  digitate  leaf, 

Helleborus  feetidus,  L. 

Bear’s-garlick,  so  called,  says  Tabernsemontanus,  “ quia 
ursi  eo  delectantur,''  Allium  ursinum,  L. 

Bearwort,  from  the  G.  barwurz,  which  Adelune-  sup-- 
gests  is  rather  to  be  derived  from  its  use  in  uterine  com- 
plaints than  from  the  animal,  Meum  athamanticum,  L. 

Bede-sedge,  from  its  round  bead-like  burs,  resembling 
the  beads  used  by  Roman  Catholics  and  Buddhists  for 
counting  their  prayers,  A.S.  bead,  a prayer,  a name  given 
to  it  by  Turner,  Sparganium  ramosum,  L. 

Bedstraw,  or  Our  Lady's  Bedstraw,  L.  Sice.  Marice 
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slramen,  G.  wiser  Helen frauen  beUstro , from  its  soft,  puffy, 
flocculent  stems  and  golden  flowers,  a name  that  refers  to 
straw  having  formerly  been  used  for  bedding,  even  by 
ladies  of  rank,  whence  the  expression  of  their  being  “ in 
the  straw."  Thus  in  the  Latin  hymn,  No.  128  in  Basler’s 
Altchristliche  Lieder,  Mary  sings  : 

“ Lectum  stravi  tibi  soli,  Dormi  nate  bellule  ! 

Stravi  lectum  fceno  molli : Dormi  mi  animule! 

Ne  quid  desit,  sternam  rosis,  Stemam  j'cenum  violis : 
Pavimentum  hyacinthis  Et  priEsepe  liliis.” 

The  name  may  allude  more  particularly  to  her  having 
given  birth  to  her  son  in  a stable,  with  nothing  but  wild 
flowers  for  her  bedding.  Galium  verum,  L. 

„ White-,  G.  Mollugo,  L. 

„ Yellow-,  G.  verum,  L. 

In  old  writers  its  Latin  and  German  synonyms  are  given 
equally  to  the  wild  thyme.  See  C.  Bauhin  de  plantis 
sanctis,  p.  71. 

Bee-larkspur,  “from  the  resemblance  of  its  petals 
studded  with  yellow  hairs  to  a bumble  bee  whose  head  is 
buried  in  the  recesses  of  the  flower."  Treas.  of  Bot. 

Delphinium  grandiflorum,  L. 

„ -nettle,  from  its  nettle-like  leaves,  and  the  supposed 
fondness  of  bees  for  its  flowers, 

Galeopsis  Tetrahit,  L. 

,,  -orchis  or  Bee-flower,  from  the  resemblance  of  its 
flower  to  a bee,  Opbrys  apifera,  L. 

BeeVnest,  from  the  nest-like  compact  growth  of  its 
inflorescence,  Daucus  Carota,  L. 

Beech,  A.S.  hoc , lece , beoce,  Go.  boka,  M.H.G.  buoc/ie, 
O.H.G.  puocha,  G.  buck,  Du.  beulc,  O.N.  beyki,  Da.  boy, 
Sw.  boh,  words  which,  in  their  several  dialects,  mean,  with 
difference  of  gender  only,  a book  and  a beech-tree,  from 
Runic  tablets,  the  books  of  our  ancestors,  having  been  made 
of  this  wood.  Fagus  sylvatiea,  L. 
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Beet,  L.  beta , from  the  resemblance  of  the  seed  to  the 
second  letter  of  the  Greek  alphabet.  There  are  some 
verses  of  Columella  to  this  effect,  which  are  quoted  by 
Fuchs  and  Parkinson : 

“ Nomine  cum  Grajo,  ceu  litera  proxima  prim® 
Pangitur  in  cera  doeti  mucrone  magistri, 

Sic  et  humo  pingui  ferrat®  cuspidis  ictu 
Deprimitur  folio  viridis,  pede  Candida  beta.” 

Nemnich  pronounces  this  idea  to  be  a mere  grille  or  fancy, 
but  gives  no  better  derivation  for  the  word. 

B.  maritima,  L. 

Beggar's  Lice,  from  its  burs  sticking  to  the  clothes, 
and  somewhat  resembling  those  vermin, 

Galium  Aparine,  L. 

Bell-flower,  from  the  shape  of  the  corolla. 

Campanula,  L. 

Belladonna,  It.  bella-donna,  fair  lady,  the  deadly  night- 
shade, called  so,  according  to  Tournefort,  and  to  G.  Burnet 
(Outl.  of  Botany,  4514),  and  to  Duchesne  (PI.  ut.  p.  90), 
from  its  berries,  known  in  France  as  games  cle  cotes,  being* 
used  by  the  Italian  ladies  as  a cosmetic.  Bay  also  says 
that  it  was  called  belladonna,  “ quia  ex  ejus  succo  sive  aqua 
destillata  fucum  conficiunt  foemin®,  quo  faciem  oblinunt, 
et  ex  rubicunda  pallidam  effieiunt  frigoris  veliementia.” 
(Cat.  Plant.  Cant.  p.  43.)  Atropa  Belladonna,  L. 

Belleisle-cress,  from  its  occurrence  at  L'isle,  a town  of 
Burgundy,  which  has  been  confused  with  Belleisle, 

Barbarea  prsecox,  BB. 

Ben  or  White  Ben,  from  a supposed  Ar.  behen,  which 
however  is  not  to  be  found,  Silene  inflate,  L. 

Bennet,  see  Herb  B. 

Bent-grass,  any  wiry  grass,  such  as  usually  grows  upon 
a bent,  i.e,  a common,  or  other  neglected  broken  ground,  a 
word  often  used  in  that  sense  in  old  English  poetry — as : 

“ Bowmen  bickered  upon  the  lent.’'  Chevy  Chase, 
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and  preserved  in  Scotland  to  this  day.  The  name  of  the 
grass  seems  to  have  been  taken  from  its  place  of  growth, 
as  in  the  case  of  heath , brake,  and  brier.  Under  the  name 
of  Bent  are  comprised  Agrostis  vulgaris,  L.  Triticum 
junceum,  L.  Psamma  arenaria,  PB.  and  many  more. 

Bergamot,  a name  popularly  given  to  a common  garden 
plant  from  its  odour,  Monarda  fistulosa,  L. 

Bertram,  a corruption  of  L.  pyrethrum,  that  seems  to 
have  been  adopted  from  German  writers, 

P.  Parthenium,  L. 

Berry  Alder,  a buckthorn  that  was  once  wrongly 
associated  with  the  alders,  and  distinguished  from  them 
by  bearing  berries,  Rhamnus  Frangula,  L. 

Betony  or  Wood  B etony,  L.  betonica,  said  by  Pliny  to 
have  been  first  called  Vettonica  from  the  Vettones,  a people 
of  Spain,  B.  officinalis,  L. 

,,  Water-,  from  similarity  of  leaf  to  that  of  the 
wood  betony,  Scrophularia  aquatica,  L. 

Bifoil,  the  tway-blade,  L.  bifolium,  two-leaf, 

Listera  ovata,  RB. 

Big,  O.N.  bygg,  a name  of  Scandinavian  origin  applied 
in  our  northern  counties  and  Scotland  to  the  six-rowed 
variety  of  barley,  and  according  to  Holmboe  (v.  bygg), 
unquestionably  related  to  bua,  dwell,  whence  byggia,  till, 
as  being  the  grain  most  commonly  cultivated  in  high  lati- 
tudes, Hordeum  vulgare,  L. 

Bigold,  tinsel,  false  gold,  applied  to  a weed  that  is  not 
the  genuine  Golde,  Chrysanthemum  segetum,  L. 

Bilberry  or  Bulberry,  Da.  bollebdr,  a name  which 
Outzen  tells  us,  p.  24,  means  “ dark -berry  “ Die  Heidel- 

beeren  Bickbeeren  heissen,  d.  i.  schwarzbeeren.  Das  engl. 
bill-berries,  dan.  bbllebcer,  will  eben  dasselbe  sagen.” 

Vaccinium  Myrtillus,  L. 

Bind-weed,  a weed  that  binds, 

Convolvulus  arvensis,  and  sepium,  L. 
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„ Black-,  Polygonum  Convolvulus,  L. 

Bind-with,  a with  used  to  bind  up  faggots,  the  Tra- 
veller's joy,  Clematis  Vitalba,  L. 

Birch,  in  the  northern  counties  Birk,  A.S.  beorc,  birce, 
or  byre,  O.H.G.  piricha,  L.G.  barite,  Du.  berlte,  Da.  birk, 
Ic.  and  Sw.  biork,  Russ,  bereza,  a z,  as  usual,  replacing  a 
German  k,  connected  with  Skr.  brichk,  Hindi  birclik,  a tree, 
and  perhaps  with  Skr.  blmrgga,  a tree  whose  bark  is  used 
for  writing  upon.  Klaproth  argues  from  this  word  the 
northern  origin  of  the  dominant  race  in  Hindostan,  to 
whom  this  tree  was  the  only  one  south  of  the  Himalaya 
which  they  could  name ; all  the  others  being  new  to  them 
(Garnett,  p.  83).  It  is  the  same  word  as  baric  in  the  two 
significations  of  tree-rind  and  vessel.  In  the  first,  as  tree- 
rind,  we  find  it  forming  A.S.  beorcan,  to  bark,  L.G.  bark, 
borke,  Eng.  Du.  and  Da.  bark,  Ic.  and  O.N.  boerkr ; in  the 
sense  of  vessel,  the  Lat.  barca,  which,  as  it  stands  isolated 
in  its  own  language,  is,  no  doubt,  of  foreign  origin,  the 
source  of  Fr.  barque,  Du.  and  Da.  barke,  Ic.  barkr,  Eng. 
bark  and  barge.  In  the  earlier  period  of  our  Germanic 
race,  while  it  was  still  confined  to  the  northern  latitudes, 
birch  bark  was  used,  as  at  the  present  day  in  the  same 
countries,  for  boat  building  and  roofing,  and  probably,  as 
in  Norway  occasionally,  for  greaves  for  the  legs,  and  from 
these  different  applications  the  tree  took  its  name  of  bark- 
tree,  a word  connected  with  G.  bergen,  A.S.  beorgan,  pro- 
tect, shelter,  put  into  a place  of  safety.  Betula  alba,  L. 

Bird’s  Bread,  from  the  Fr.  pain  cl’oiseau,  the  stone- 
crop,  called  so,  apparently,  from  no  better  reason  than  its 
appearance  in  blossom  when  young  birds  are  hatched, 

Sedum  acre,  L. 

Bird-cherry,  a cherry  only  fit  for  birds, 

Prunus  padus,  L. 

Bird's-eyes,  from  its  bright  blue  flowers, 

Veronica  Chauuedrys,  L. 
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and  also,  locally,  Primula  farinosa,  L. 

„ Red-,  Geranium  Robertianum,  L. 

Bird’s-eoot,  from  its  incurved  claw-like  legumes, 

Ornitliopus  perpusillus,  L. 

Bird’s'-foot  Trefoil,  from  its  legumes  spreading  like  a 
crow’s  foot,  Lotus  corniculatus,  L. 

and  Trigonella  ornithopodioides,  DC. 

Bird’s-nest,  from  its  leafless  stalks  resembling  a nest  of 
sticks,  such  as  crows  make,  Monotropa  Hypopitys,  L. 
also,  from  its  matted  roots,  Neottia  Nidus  avis,  L. 

and  from  the  form  of  its  inflorescence  in  fruiting,  the  wild 
carrot,  Daucus  Carota,  L. 

Bird-seed,  canary  grass  used  to  feed  birds, 

Phalaris  eanariensis,  L. 

Bird’s-tongue,  L.  lingua  passerina,  from  the  shape  of 
the  leaf,  the  knot-grass.  Polygonum  aviculare,  L. 

Birthwort,  from  its  supposed  remedial  powers  in  par- 
turition, suggested,  on  the  doctrine  of  signatures,  by  the 
shape  of  the  corolla,  whence  also  its  Greek  name  from 
’potto?,  best,  and  Xo^eua,  delivery, 

Aristolochia  Clematitis,  L. 

Bishop’s-leaves,  from  being  known  in  French  as  Vlierbe 
du  siege , in  reference  to  its  remedial  powers  in  hemorrhoidal 
affections,  and  this  word  siege  being  understood  as  of  a 
bishop’s  see,  Scrophularia  aquatica,  L. 

Bishop’s -weed,  possibly  from  Fr.  levesque,  the  name  of 
another  umbelliferous  plant,  transferred  to  this,  and  mis- 
taken as  meaning  bishop,  Ammi  majus,  L. 

Bishop’s -wort,  a name  applied,  for  reasons  unknown, 
to  the  Devil-in-a-bush,  Nigella  damascena,  L. 

Bistort,  from  its  writhed  roots,  L.  bis,  twice,  lor  la, 
twisted,  and  thence  called  by  Turner  Twice-wrilhen, 

Polygonum  Bistorta,  L. 

Bitter  cress,  Cardamine  amara,  L. 

Bitter-sweet,  L.  Amara-dulcis , from  the  rind  of  its 
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stalk, which,  as  Turner  observes  (b.  iii.  2),  “when  it  is  iirst 
tasted  is  bitter,  and  afterwards  sweet/'  a quality  from 
which  it  gets  its  German  name,  je  lenger  je  lieber , the 
woody  nightshade,  Solatium  Dulcamara,  L. 

„ also  an  apple  so  called,  of  which  Gower  says 
(ed.  1554,  fob  174) : 

For  all  such  time  of  love  is  lore, 

And  like  unto  the  bitter suete, 

For  though  it  thinke  a man  fyrst  suete, 

He  shall  well  felen  ate  laste, 

That  it  is  sower,  and  maie  not  laste. 

Pyrus  Malus,  L.  var. 

Bitter  vetch,  Yicia  Orobus,  DC. 

Bitter-wort,  from  the  taste  of  the  root,  a name  adopted 
from  the  German  bitterwurtz,  Gentiana,  L. 

Blackberry,  from  the  black  colour  of  its  fruit  in  con- 
trast with  that  of  the  raspberry  and  dewberry, 

Rubus  fruticosus,  L. 

Black-Bent,  -Couch,  or  -Squitch,  from  its  weedy 
character  and  dark  purple  flowers,  the  slender  foxtail, 

Alopecurus  agrestis,  L. 

Black  Bindweed,  from  its  want  of  the  conspicuous 
white  flowers  of  the  other  bind-weeds, 

Polygonum  Convolvulus,  L. 

Black  Bryony,  from  its  dark-coloured  glossy  leaves, 
and  black  root,  Tamus  communis,  L. 

Black  Horeiiound,  from  its  dingy  colour  in  contrast 
with  the  white-leaved  true  horehound,  Ballota  nigra,  L. 

Black  Saltwort,  in  contrast  with  the  Salsola, 

Glaux  maritima,  L. 

Black-seed,  the  nonesuch,  from  its  black  head  of 
legumes  in  contrast  with  the  light  yellow  eapitules  of  the- 
hop-clover,  Medicago  lupulina,  L. 

Blackthorn,  the  sloe,  from  the  conspicuous  blackness 
of  its  rind  at  the  time  of  flowering,  in  contrast  with  that 
of  the  white-thorn,  Prunus  spinosa,  L. 
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Black-worts,  whortle-berries,  from  their  dark  colour  as 
compared  with  the  cow-  and  cranberry, 

Yaccinium  Myrtillus,  L. 

Bladder  campion,  from  its  inflated  calyx, 

Silene  inflata,  L. 

Bladder-pern,  from  its  bladder-like  indusium, 

Cystopteris  fragilis,  Bern. 

Bladder  herb,  the  winter  cherry,  which,  on  the  doc- 
trine of  signatures,  was  supposed,  from  its  inflated  calyx, 
to  “cleanse  the  bladder,  and  open,  scour,  and  purge,  the 
urinal  passages,”  Physalis  Alkekengi,  L. 

Bladder-nut,  from  its  inflated  seedpods, 

Staphylea  pinnata,  L. 

Bladder-snout,  from  the  shape  of  the  corolla,  and 

Bladder-wort,  from  the  vesicles  on  its  leaves, 

Utricularia  vulgaris,  L. 

Bleaberry,  or  Blaeberry,  from  Mae,  a word  that  in 
our  northern  counties  means  “of  a livid  or  pale-bluish 
colour,”  Atk.  Clevel.  Dial.  Yaccinium  uliginosum,  L. 

Bleeding  Heart,  the  name  in  the  western  counties  of  a 
dark  variety  of  the  wallflower,  and  apparently  dating  from 
a time  when  in  its  ordinary  state  it  was  called  Heart’s 
ease,  Cheiranthus  Cheiri,  L. 

Blessed  Thistle,  a thistle  so  called,  like  other  plants 
which  bear  the  specific  name  of  “ blessed,”  from  its  sup- 
posed power  of  counteracting  the  effect  of  poison, 

Carduus  benedictus,  L. 

Blind  Nettle,  from  the  resemblance  of  its  leaves  to 
those  of  a stinging  nettle,  and  their  not  harming  or  seem- 
ing to  notice  any  body ; whence  in  most  languages  it  bears 
a name  that  implies  dead,  deaf,  or  blind ; 

Lamium  album,  L. 

Blinks  or  Blinking-chickweed,  the  “ alsine  Jiosculn 
conniventibiis ” of  Merrefs  Pinax,  so  called  from  its  half- 
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closed  little  white  flowers  peering1  from  the  axils  of  the 
upper  leaves,  as  if  afraid  of  the  light,  Montia  fontana,  L. 

Blite,  L.  blitum , Gr.  fiXirov,  insipid,  the  name  of  some 
potherb  which  Evelyn  in  his  Acetaria  takes  to  be  the  Good 
Henry,  and  remarks  of  it  that  “ ’Tis  insipid  enough/’ 

Chenopodium  Bonus  Henricus,  L. 
in  more  modern  works  usually  referred  to  Blitum,  L. 

Blood-root,  from  the  red  colour  of  its  roots  and  its  con- 
sequent adoption,  upon  the  doctrine  of  signatures,  for  the 
cure  of  the  bloody  flux.  “ Tormentilla  in  dysenteria  quod 
rubra  est.”  Linn,  in  Bibl.  Botan.  p.  117. 

Tormentilla  officinalis,  L. 

Blood-strange,  from  blood,  and  a verb  only  found  in 
composition,  slrengen,  draw  tight,  and  metaphorically,  as 
in  G.  ham-strange , stop,  Myosurus  minimus,  L. 

Blood-wort,  or  Bloody-dock,  from  its  red  veins  and 
stems,  Rumex  sanguineus,  L. 

Bloody  Warrior,  from  its  crimson-tinged  petals,  the 
dark-blossomed  wallflower,  Cheiranthus  Cheiri,  L. 

Bloody-man’s  Finger,  from  its  lurid  purple  spadix, 

Arum  maculatum,  L. 

Blow-ball,  the  head  of  the  dandelion  in  seed,  from 
children  trying  their  luck  by  blowing  the  pappus  from  its 
receptacle,  Leontodon  Taraxacum,  L. 

Blue-bell,  from  the  bell  shape  and  bright  blue  colour  of 
its  flower,  Scilla  nutans,  Sm. 

in  Scotland,  Campanula  rotundifolia,  L. 

Blue-blaw,  a name  that  would  at  first  sight  seem  to  be 
merely  “blue  blow  or  blossom,”  but  the  latter  word  is  in 
old  works  invariably  spelt  blaw , and  is  rather  the  G.  blau, 
blue,  Prov.  blave,  of  which  the  Fr.  names  of  the  flower, 
blaveole,  blavelle , blavet,  or  blaverolle  are  the  diminutives. 
Blue-blaw  is  therefore  a tautology,  and  means  “blue-blue.” 
Its  Scotch  name,  blawort,  is  a better  one. 

Centaurea  Cyanus,  L 
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Blue-bottle,  from  the  bottle  shape  of  the  involucre, 
and  its  brilliant  blue  flower, 

Centaurea  Cyanus,  L. 

Blue-caps,  from  its  tuft  of  blue  flowers, 

Scabiosa  succisa,  L.  and  Knautia  arvensis,  Coult. 

Bog  Asphodel, 

Nartheeium  ossifragum,  Hud. 

Bog-Bean,  either  a translation  of  Fr.  irejle  des  marais, 
or  a fancied  correction  of  its  proper  name,  hucJc-bean, 

Menyanthes  trifoliata,  L. 

Bog-berry,  or  Bog-wort,  the  cranberry, 

Vaccinium  Oxycoceos,  L. 

Bog  Feathereoil,  from  its  finely  divided  feathery  leaves, 
or  foils,  the  water  violet,  Hottonia  palustris,  L. 

Bog-Moss,  Sphagnum,  L. 

Bog  Myrtle,  or  Dutch  Myrtle,  an  evergreen  aromatic 
shrub  with  some  general  resemblance  to  a myrtle,  and 
abundant  in  peat-mosses,  Myrica  Gale,  L. 

Bog-rush,  Schoenus,  L. 

Bog  Violet,  the  butterwort,  Pinguicula  vulgaris,  L. 

Bolbonac,  from  the  Arabic,  Lunaria  biennis,  L. 

Bolt,  a misspelling  of  Bout,  Ranunculus,  L. 

Boodle,  see  Buddle,  Chrysanthemum  segetum,  L. 

Borage,  Fr.  bourache,  M.  Lat.  lorago,  probably  a 
Latinized  Oriental  name  brought  with  the  plant  from 
Syria,  B.  officinalis,  L. 

Bore-cole,  in  Tusser  Bore,  according  to  Hettema,  in 
Philol.  Trans.  1858,  from  Du.  boerekool,  peasant  cabbage, 

Brassica  oleracea,  L.  v.  fimbriata. 

Bore-  or  Bour-tree,  the  elder,  “ from  the  great  pith  in 
the  younger  branches,  which  children  commonly  bore  out 
to  make  pop-guns/'  Ray,  N.  C.  Words,  but  perhaps  the 
O.N.  burr,  baurr,  or  bor  (Ilolmboe),  Sambucus  nigra,  L. 

Bottle-brush,  the  field  horsetail,  from  the  form  of  its 
barren  frond,  Equisetum  arveuse,  L. 
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Bouts,  or  Boots,  the  marsh  marigold,  from  the  Fr. 
bouton  d’or,  in  respect  of  the  yellow  flower  buds, 

Caltha  palustris,  L. 

Bowyer’s  Mustard,  supposed  by  Skinner  to  be  so 
named  from  some  apothecary,  but  more  probably  meaning 
originally  “ Boor’s  mustard,”  Du.  hoeren  mostaert,  written 
by  Lyte,  (eh.  lxii.,)  Bowers  Mustard,  and  thence  corrupted 
to  Bowyer’s,  Thlaspi  arvense,  L. 

and  Lepidium  ruderale,  L. 

Box,  A.S.  box  and  lux,  L.  buxus,  Gr.  7 ru£o?,  from  7ru£t?, 
a pyx  or  turned  box  made  of  wood, 

Buxus  sempervirens,  L. 

Box-holly,  from  its  box-like  leaves  terminating  in  a 
prickle  like  those  of  holly,  Ruscus  aculeatus,  L. 

Boy’s-love,  or  Lad’s-love,  the  southernwood,  from  an 
ointment  made  with  its  ashes  being  used  by  young  men  to 
promote  the  growth  of  a beard:  “Cinis  Abrotani  barbam 
segnius  tardiusque  enascentem  cum  aliquo  dictorum  oleoru  m 
elicit.”  Matth.  Comm,  in  Diosc.  iii.,  25 ; a purpose  for 
which  it  is  also  recommended  by  Herbarius,  c.  ii. 

Artemisia  Abrotanum,  L. 

Brakes,  from  brake,  G.  brache  or  brach-feld , uncultivated 
land,  a term  used  to  replace  the  M.Lat .fractitius  or  rupfi- 
tius  ager,  land  that  is  breakable,  or  again  open  to  tillage 
after  a term  of  years,  land  that  is  not  preserved  as  forest. 
The  fern  so  called  is  named  from  its  place  of  growth  in  the 
same  way  as  whin,  heath,  bent,  and  brier. 

Pteris  aquilina,  L. 

Bracken,  supposed  by  Jamieson  to  mean  female  brake, 
but  more  likely  to  be  a word  introduced  from  Scandinavia 
and  identical  with  Sw.  brdken,  which  Rietz  derives  from 
Sw.  bracka,  break,  Pteris  aquilina,  L. 

Bramble,  A.S.  bremel,  brembel,  or  brcembel,  in  Pr.  Pm. 
brymmeylle  or  brymbyll,  Du.  braam,  G.  brame,  O.H.G. 
pramo,  words,  which,  as  Grimm  remarks,  signify  prickly 
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or  thorny  bushes,  but  are  connected  etymologically  with 
G.  hrummen , L.  fremere,  and  others  indicating  “ noise.” 
Bramble  means  usually  the  blackberry  bush, 

Rub  us  f’ruticosus,  L. 

but  in  Chaucer,  (Tale  of  Sir  Thopas,  1.  35), 

“ The  bramble  flour  that  bereth  the  red  hepe,” 
is  the  dog-rose,  Pcosa  canina,  L. 

Brandy-bottle,  a name  usually  explained  as  alluding 
to  the  odour  of  the  flower,  but  rather  more  probably  taken 
from  the  shape  of  the  seed-vessel,  the  yellow  water-lily,  or 
can-dock,  Nuphar  luteum,  L. 

Brank,  buckwheat,  from  a Latin  word,  brance,  that 
occurs  in  Pliny,  (1.  xviii.  c.  7,)  where  it  seems  rather  to 
mean  a barley : “ Gallise  quoque  suum  genus  farris  dedere, 
quod  illic  brance  vocant,  apud  nos  sandalam,  nitidissimi 
grani.”  The  word  will  be  identical  with  blanc,  white. 
Port,  branco,  and  equivalent  to  wheat,  which  properly 
means  “white.”  See  Diefenbach,  Orig.  Europ.  p.  265. 
Pol . pohanlia.  Polygonum  Fagopyrum,  L. 

Breakstone,  from  L.  saxifraga,  a plant  that  fissures  a 
rock,  understood  as  meaning  a lithontriptic  plant  to  be 
administered  in  eases  of  calculus,  a name  applied  to  several 
different  species  belonging  to  different  genera,  viz. 

Pimpinella  Saxifraga,  L.  Alchemilla  arvenis,  DC. 
and  more  particularly  the  genus  Saxifraga,  L. 

Bride’s  Laces,  see  Lady's  Laces. 

Bridewort,  from  its  resemblance  to  the  white  feathers 
worn  by  brides,  Spiraea  ulmaria,  L. 

Brier,  A.S.  brcer,  Pr.  Pm.  and  Gower,  Brere,  Fr.  bru- 
yere,  called  in  Normandy  briere,  from  the  waste  land  on 
which  it  usually  grows,  M.Lat.  brugaria  or  bruarium , W. 
brueg,  a forest,  Bret,  brug,  from  which  brugaria  would  seem 
to  have  been  formed,  various  wild  species  of 

Rubus  and  Rosa, 

„ Sweet-,  Rosa  rubiginosa,  L. 


Sweet-, 
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Brier-rose,  any  wild  rose,  but  chiefly  the  common 
hedge  or  dog-rose,  Rosa  canina,  L. 

Brimstonewort,  from  its  roots  yielding,  as  W.  Coles 
says,  “ a yellow  sap  which  waxeth  quickly  hard,  and  dry, 
and  smelleth  not  unlike  to  brimstone,” 

Peucedanum  officinale,  L. 

Bristle-fern,  from  the  bristle  that  projects  beyond  its 
receptacle,  Trichomanes  radicans,  Sw. 

Broccoli,  the  plural  of  It.  broccolo,  a small  sprout,  dimi- 
nutive of  brocco,  a shoot, 

Brassica  oleracea,  L.  var.  sabellica. 

Brook-lime,  in  old  writers  Brok-lempe  or  -lympe, 

Veronica  Beccabunga,  L. 

Brook-weed,  from  its  growing  beside  brooks, 

Samolus  Valerandi,  L. 

Broom,  A.S.  brom,  G.  brame,  a word  of  the  same  origin 
as  bramble,  and  O.N.  brum,  foliage,  but  at  present  applied 
almost  exclusively  to  a shrub  of  which  besoms  are  made, 
and  called  from  it  brooms, 

Spartium  scoparium,  L. 

„ Dyer’s-,  Genista  tinctoria,  L. 

Broom-rape,  L.  rapum  genislce,  from  broom,  a plant, 
upon  which  it  is  parasitic,  and  rape,  L.  rapa,  a turnip, 
which  its  clubby  tuberous  stem  somewhat  resembles, 

Orobanche,  L. 

Brownwort,  A.S.  brunwyrt,  G.  braunwurz,  in  Bruns- 
felsius  and  all  the  old  herbalists  spelt  brunnwurz,  said  to  be 
called  so  from  the  brown  colour  of  its  stems  and  flowers, 
but  more  probably  from  its  growing  so  abundantly  about 
the  brunnen  or  public  fountains  of  German  towns  and 
villages,  Scrophularia  aquatiea  and  nodosa,  L. 

also,  from  the  brown  colour  of  its  flower  spikes,  and  its 
being  supposed  to  cure  the  disease  called  in  German  die 
braune,  a kind  of  quinsey,  the  Brunella,  or,  as  it  is  now 
spelt  with  a P,  Prunella  vulgaris,  L. 
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Bruiseivort,  from  its  supposed  efficacy  in  bruises,  the 
daisy,  Beilis  perennis,  L. 

and  also  the  sriapwort,  Saponaria  officinalis,  L. 

Bryony,  L.  bryonia , Gr.  fSpuavia. 

,,  Black-,  from  its  dark  glossy  leaves  and  black  root, 

Tamus  communis,  L. 

„ White-,  from  the  paler  colour  of  the  leaves  and 
of  the  root,  Bryonia  dioica,  L. 

Buckbean,  believed  by  some  botanists  to  have  been 
originally  bog-bean,  which,  from  its  French  synonym, 
trafle  des  marais,  is  very  plausible,  but  that  in  Dutch  also 
it  is  called  bocks-boonen,  and  in  German  bocksbohne,  and 
considered  a remedy  against  the  scharbock,  or  scurvy, 
whence  it  is  called  scharbock’s  Idee.  Buclces-beane,  and  not 
bog-bean,  is  the  name  of  it  in  all  the  old  herbals,  and  this 
must  be  admitted  to  be  the  proper  and  established  one, 
being,  no  doubt,  derived  from  the  Dutch  word,  one  which 
seems  to  be  a corruption  of  L.  scorbutus , the  scurvy. 

Menyanthes  trifoliata,  L. 

„ Fringed-,  so  called  from  its  delicately  fringed 
corolla,  and  its  alliance  with  the  genuine  buckbean, 

Limnanthemum  nymphseoides,  Lk. 

Buck’s-beard,  from  its  long  coarse  pappus,  resembling 
the  beard  of  a lie-gear,  Tragopogon  pratensis,  L. 

Buck’s-horne,  from  its  furcated  leaves, 

Plantago  Coronopus,  L. 

Buckrams,  from  its  offensive  odour,  see  Ramson. 

Album  ursinum,  L. 

in  Parldnson',s  Th.  Bot.  and  some  other  Herbals,  for  buck- 
ratnpe,  in  allusion  to  the  spathe  and  spadix. 

Arum  maculatum,  L. 

Buckthorn,  from  M.  Lat.  spina  cervina,  or  cervi  spina 
of  Valerius  Cordus,  who  seems  to  have  misunderstood  its 
German  name  buxdorn,  i.e.  box-thorn,  a translation  of  the 
7 rv^anavOa  of  Dioscorides,  to  which  this  shrub  and  its  con- 
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geners  were  referred  by  the  earlier  herbalists,  for  bocksdorn, 
the  thorn  of  a buck,  Rhamnus  catharticus,  L. 

Buckwheat,  Du.  boekweit,  G.  buchwaitzen,  a translation 
of  L.  fago-pyrum,  from  the  resemblance  of  its  triangular 
seeds  to  beechnuts,  a name  adopted  with  its  culture  from 
the  Dutch,  Polygonum  Fagopyrum,  L. 

Buddle,  in  Tusser  spelt  Boodle,  Du.  buidel,  a purse, 
because  it  bears  pools  or  goldim,  gold  coins,  Du.  gulden  ; a 
punning  allusion  to  its  yellow  flowers  so  called ; 

Chrysanthemum  segetum,  L. 

Bug  agaric,  a mushroom  that  used  to  he  smeared  over 
bedsteads  to  destroy  bugs, 

Agaricus  muscarius,  L. 

Bugle,  M.L.  bugula,  dim.  of  abuga,  one  of  the  various 
spellings  of  a word  given  by  Pliny  as  corresponding  to 
Gr.  ya/xa.67riTU9,  and  variously  written  abiga,  ajuga,  iva, 
etc.  Aj  uga  reptans,  L. 

Bugloss,  L.  buglossa,  from  Gr.  /Sou?,  an  ox,  and  yXcoaaa, 
tongue,  descriptive  of  the  shape  and  rough  surface  of  the 


leaves, 

Anchusa  officinalis,  L. 

D 

Field-, 

Lycopsis  arvensis,  L. 

Sea-, 

Mertensia  maritima,  Don. 

)) 

Viper’s-, 

Echium  vulgare,  L. 

Bugloss  cowslip,  the  lung-wort,  from  its  having  the 
leaves  of  a bugloss  and  the  flowers  of  a primula, 

Pulmonaria  officinalis,  L. 

Bullace,  in  the  Grete  Herball  bolays , in  Turner  bulles, 
in  Pr.  Pm.  bolas,  the  Sp.  bolas,  bullets,  Lat.  bullas,  bosses 
on  bridles,  and  called  so  from  its  hard  round  fruit, 

Prunus  communis,  Huds.  var.  insititia,  L. 

Bullock's  Lungwort,  from  its  curative  powers  in  the 
pneumonia  of  bullocks,  suggested,  on  the  doctrine  of  sig- 
natures, by  the  resemblance  of  its  leaf  to  a dewlap;  see 
Mullein.  Verbascum  Thapsus,  L. 

Bull-fist,  M.L.  bovisla,  G.  bofisl,  a word  that  has  no 
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reference  to  bulls , but  derives  its  first  syllable  from  buffen , 
puff,  Lycoperdon,  L. 

Bulls  and  Cows,  more  commonly  called  “ Lords  and 
Ladies,”  the  purple  and  the  pale  spadices,  respectively,  of 

Arum  maculatum,  L. 

Bull’s-foot,  from  the  shape  of  the  leaf,  the  more 
commonly  called  coltsfoot,  Tussilago  Farfara,  L. 

Bull-weed,  from  O.E.  boll,  any  globular  body,  such  as 
the  seed-vessel  of  flax,  Dan.  bold,  a ball,  It.  palla,  Gr. 
•waWa,  the  knapweed,  so  called  from  its  globular  invo- 
lucre, Centaurea  nigra,  L. 

Bull-wort,  properly  pool-wort,  from  its  growing  in  or 
near  pools,  Scrophularia,  L. 

also,  in  Gerarde,  for  the  same  reason,  Ammi  majus,  L. 

Bulrush,  formerly  spelt  as  in  Lyte,  ch.  lii.,  pole-rush, 
the  pool-rush,  jonc  d’eau,  A.S.  ea-risc,  from  its  growing  in 
pools  of  water,  and  not,  like  the  other  rushes,  in  mire, 

Scirpus  lacustris,  L. 
and  incorrectly  the  reed  mace,  Typha  latifolia,  L. 

Bull-segg,  the  pool-segg  or  -sedge,  the  reed  mace, 

Typha  latifolia,  L. 

Bumblekites,  the  blackberry,  from  Scot,  kyte,  belly,  as 
in  the  “ Wife  of  Auchtermuchty  " : 

“ The  deil  cut  aff  thair  hands,  quoth  he, 

That  cramin’d  your  Tcytes  sae  strute  yestreen!  ” 

and  bumble,  applied  in  Chaucer,  (Wife  of  Bathes  T.  116  ) 
to  the  voice  of  the  bittern ; from  the  rumbling  and 
bumbling  caused  in  the  bellies  of  children  who  eat  its  fruit 
too  greedily,  Rubus  fruticosus,  L. 

Burdock,  a name  that,  properly  speaking,  is  a pleonasm ; 
for  bur  and  dock  both  meant  original])',  the  one  in  French, 
and  the  other  in  the  Germanic  languages,  a flock  or  lump 
of  wool,  flax,  or  hemp  combed  out  in  carding  : but  upon 
dock  being  extended  from  the  bur-dock  to  other  broad-leaved 
plants,  the  first  syllable  was  added,  to  distinguish  this 
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species  (wliicli  pre-eminently  deserved  the  name  by  the 
trouble  it  gave  housewives)  from  plants  of  the  sorrel  and 
other  tribes.  The  word  bur  is  the  Fr.  hour  re,  L.  hurra, 
and  primarily  means  the  lump  or  tangled  mass  of  refuse 
fibre,  of  which  the  involucre  of  this  species  formed  the 
nucleus.  See  Hardocic.  Ai'ctium  Lappa,  L. 

Bur  Marigold,  a composite  flower  allied  to  the  mari- 
gold, with  seeds  that  adhere  to  the  clothes,  like  burs, 

Bidens  tripartita,  L. 

Bur  parsley,  from  its  bur-like  bristly  carpels, 

Cauealis  daucoides,  L. 

Bur  reed,  from  its  narrow  reed-like  leaves,  and  the 
burs  formed  by  its  seed  vessels, 

Sparganium  ramosum,  L. 

Bur  thistle,  from  its  prickly  involucre, 

Carduus  lanceolatus,  L. 

Bur-weed,  or  Burdock  Clotweed,  a weed  with  large 
leaves  and  burs  somewhat  like  those  of  the  burdock  or 
clotbur,  Xanthium  strumarium,  L. 

Burnet,  a term  formerly  applied  to  a brown  cloth,  Fr. 
brunette,  It.  brunetta , dims,  of  brun  and  bruno,  and  given  to 
the  plant  so  called  from  its  brown  flowers, 

Poterium  Sanguisorba,  L. 

Burnet  Blood-wort,  from  its  power  of  stanching  blood, 
and  its  resemblance  to  burnet, 

Sanguisorba  officinalis,  L. 

Burnet  Saxifrage,  from  its  supposed  lithontriptic 
qualities,  and  the  resemblance  of  its  leaves  to  burnet, 

Pimpinella  Saxifraga,  L. 

Burstwort,  from  its  supposed  efficacy  in  ruptures, 

Herniaria  glabra,  L. 

Butcher’s  Broom,  according  to  Loudon,  and  to  the 
authoress  of  “Sylvan  Sketches,”  Miss  Kent,  from  butchers 
making  besoms  of  it  to  sweep  their  blocks;  according  to 
Parkinson  (Th.  Bot.  p.  254),  to  sweep  their  stalls.  But  it 
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seems  to  have  been  called  so  from  being'  used  to  preserve 
meat  from  rats  and  bats.  Thus  Tragus,  ed.  1595,  p.  340: 
“ welchcn  dorn  etliehe  myacanlham,  d.i.  murinarn  gpiuam 
nennen,  darumb  das  diser  dorn  der  meusen  und  ratten 
zuwider  ist. Matthioli  (1.  iv.  c.  141),  gives  the  same 
explanation  of  its  Italian  name,  Fungi  topi,  prick-rats: 
“Nos,  quod  areendis  muribus  is  aptissimus  sit,  si  salitis 
appensis  carnibus  funieulo  circumligetur,  Fungi-topi  He- 
trusca  lingua  dicimus.”  So  also  Castor  Durante  in  his 
Herbario  nuovo,  p.  402:  “Per  avere  i rametti  vencidi  ed 
le  foglie  dure,  et  horride,  se  ne  fanno  le  scope  e servono 
per  cacciar,  come  si  e detto,  i topi  e le  nottole  dalle  carni 
salate.”  So  also  Lonicerus  (Kraiiterb.,  p.  204). 

Ruscus  aeuleatus,  L. 

Butcher’s  Prickwood,  from  skewers  being  made  of  it, 

Rhamnus  Frangula,  L. 

Butter  and  Eggs,  from  the  colour  of  the  flowers, 

Linaria  vulgaris,  L. 

Butterbur  Coltsfoot,  a plant  so  called  perhaps  from 
a confusion  of  Fr.  bourre,  whence  bur  in  burdock,  with 
Fr.  beurre,  butter.  W.  Turner  in  Libell.  says  : “ Foeminae 
hujus  herbse  foliis  butyrum  involvunt,  unde  nomen  fece- 
runt.”  Dr.  How  and  W.  Coles  also  derive  the  name  from 
the  leaves  being  used,  as  they  suppose,  for  lapping  butter 
in;  a purpose  to  which  they  do  not  seem  to  be  applied  at 
the  present  day.  Petasites  vulgaris,  Dsf. 

Butter-cup,  not  from  butter  and  cup,  but  from  button- 
cop,  Fr.  bouton  d’or,  the  bachelor’s  button,  a name  given  to 
its  double  variety,  the  cup  being  the  Old  Eng.  cop,  a head, 
a word  that  became  obsolete,  and  was  replaced  by  cup. 
It  will  have  meant  button-head.  See  Goldcup  and  King- 
cup. Ranunculus,  L. 

Butter-dock,  from  its  leaves  being  used  for  lapping 
butter,  whence  the  Scotch  name  of  it,  Smair-dock, 

Rumex  obtusifolius,  L. 
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Butter-flower,  Du.  boter-bloem,  G.  schmalz-blume,  from 
a mistaken  notion  that  it  gives  butter  a yellow  colour;  or, 
as  Fuchs  tells  us,  p.  878,  from  the  greasy  surface  of  the 
petals.  Ranunculus,  L. 

Butter-jags,  an  obscure  name,  perhaps  in  the  first  place 
butter’d  eggs.  According  to  the  Rev.  M.  J.  Berkeley,  the 
plant  is  popularly  called  Eggs  and  Bacon,  and  the  name 
may  refer  to  some  resemblance  borne  by  its  flowers,  which 
are  yellow  streaked  with  red,  to  such  a dish. 

Lotus  corniculatus,  L. 

Butterwort,  from  its  greasy  feel,  “as  if,”  says  W. 
Coles,  “ melted  butter  had  been  poured  over  it,” 

Pinguicula  vulgaris,  L. 

Cabbage,  Fr.  caboche,  It.  cappuccio,  from  cabo,  a head, 
being  a variety  of  colewort  that  forms  a round  head, 

Brassica  capitata,  L. 

,,  St.  Patrick’s-,  Saxifraga  umbrosa,  L. 

,,  Sea-,  Crambe  maritima,  L. 

Calamint,  Gr.  uaXg,  good,  and  ptvOg,  mint,  as  being  a 
valuable  antidote  to  the  bite  of  serpents, 

Calamintha  officinalis,  L. 

Calathian  Violet,  L.  Viola  calathiana,  from  L.  cctla- 
t/ius,  Gr.  uaXados,  basket,  a name  given  by  Pliny  to  some 
other  very  different  plant,  but  by  a mistake  of  Ruellius 
transferred  to  Gentiana  Pneumonanthe,  L. 

Cale,  Cole,  or  Colewort,  A.S.  caiol,  and  caivlwgrt,  Du. 
kool,  L.  caulis,  a stalk,  a name  given  to  a thick-stemmed 
variety,  the  kohl-rabi,  and  extended,  to  the  other  kinds  of 
cabbage.  “ The  Apothecaries  and  common  Herbarists  do 
call  it  caulis  of  the  goodnesse  of  the  stalke,”  says  Gerardo, 
P-  249.  Brassica  oleracea,  L. 

,,  Sea-,  Crambe  maritima,  L. 

Caltrops,  A.S.  colirceppe,  in  tbe  romance  of  K.  Alisan- 
der,  1.  0070,  calketrappen , M.Lat.  calcitrapa,  from  L.  cats', 
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a heel,  and  M.Lat.  irappa,  a snare,  a name  first  applied  to 
the  caltrop  used  in  war  to  impede  the  progress  of  cavalry, 
and  thence  to  the  spiny  heads  of  this  plant, 

Centaurea  Calcitrapa,  L. 

Calves -foot,  FI.  calfsvoet,  Fr.  pied  de  veau,  from  the 
shape  of  the  leaf.  Arum  maculatum,  L. 

Calves-snout,  the  snapdragon,  Fr.  mufle  de  veau,  from 
a fancied  resemblance  in  the  seed  vessel.  “ Antirrhinon,” 
says  Cordus,  “ f'ruetum  fert  vitulino  capiti  similem,  tarn 
exquisita  similitudine,  ut  etiam  os  et  nares  appareant.” 
He  illustrates  his  statement  with  a caricature  of  the  seed- 
vessel,  which,  as  he  gives  it,  certainly  bears  a most  extra- 
ordinary likeness  to  a calf’s  skull. 

Antirrhinum  majus,  L. 

Calverkeys,  in  Awbrey’s  Wilts,  probably  the  same  as 
the  Culverkeys  of  Walton’s  Angler,  names  no  longer  known. 

Cammock:,  A.S.  cammuc,  -ec,  or  -oc,  a name  given  by  old 
writers  to  two  very  different  plants,  to  one  which  was  pro- 
bably the  Shepherd’s  Needle,  but  called  by  old  writers 
Peucedanum,  and  to  an  Ononis.  In  the  former  sense  it 
occurs  in  Piers  Plowman’s  Vision,  1.  13,584 : 

“ For  communlike  in  contrees  Cammoke  and  wedes 
Foulen  the  fruyt  in  the  feld,  ther  thei  growen  togideres.” 

In  this  sense  it  is  found  in  several  MSS.  quoted  by 
0.  Cockayne  in  Leechdoms,  vol.  ii.,  p.  374.  The  term 
kambuck  is  still  given  in  Suffolk  to  the  kexes. 

Scandix  Pecten,  L. 

,,  In  the  herbalists  cammock  means  whin  or  rest- 
harrow,  Ononis  arvensis,  L. 

Campion,  from  having  been  used  in  the  chaplets  with 
which  champions  at  the  public  games  were  crowned.  It. 
campione,  M.Lat.  campio , from  campus,  a battle-field. 

„ Bladder-,  from  its  inflated  calyx, 

Silene  inflata,  L. 
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Campion,  Corn-,  from  its  growing  among  corn, 

Agrostemma  Githago,  L. 

,,  Meadow-,  the  Ragged  Robin, 

Lychnis  flos  cuculi,  L. 

,,  Moss-,  from  its  moss-like  tufts, 

Silene  acaulis,  L. 

,,  Rose-,  from  the  colour  of  the  flower, 

Lychnis  eoronaria,  L. 

Canary-grass,  from  being  a grass  of  the  Canary  Islands, 
and  used  to  feed  Canary  birds,  Phalaris  cauariensis,  L. 

,,  Reed-,  Digraphis  arundinacea,  Trin. 

Can-dock,  from  its  broad  leaves,  and  the  shape  of  its 
seed-vessel,  like  that  of  a silver  can  or  flagon,  Dan. 
aa-kande,  the  yellow  water-lily,  Nuphar  luteum,  Sm. 

Candle- berry,  from  the  fruit  of  an  American  species  of 
the  genus  yielding  wax  of  which  candles  are  made, 

Myrica  Gale,  L. 

Candle-rush,  from  its  pith  being  used  for  rush-lights, 

Juncus  eflusus,  L. 

Candy-tuft,  or  Candy-Mustard,  a tufted  flower  brought 
from  the  Island  of  Candy,  or  Crete,  Iberis  umbellata,  L. 

Canker,  a tree-fungus,  from  its  seeming  to  eat  like  a 
cancer  into  a decaying  tree,  Polyporus,  Mich. 

Canker-rose,  from  its  red  colour  and  its  detriment  to 
arable  land,  the  field  poppy,  Papaver  Rhceas,  L. 

Canterbury  Bells,  so  named  by  Gerarde  (Ed.  em. 
p.  450),  from  growing  very  plentifully  in  the  low  woods 
about  Canterbury,  in  allusion,  probably,  to  the  bells  so 
called  that  were  used  by  pilgrims  on  their  road  to  and  from 
the  shine  ol  St.  Thomas.  Britten  and  Holland,  p.  87. 

Campanula  Trachelium,  L. 

Caper-plant,  or  Wild  caper,  from  its  immature  seed 
vessels  being  used  in  sauce  for  the  buds  of  the  real  caper. 

Euphorbia  Lathyris,  L. 

Capillaire,  the  maiden-hair  fern,  from  its  being  used 
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to  prevent  the  hair  from  falling  off,  says  Matthioli  (1.  iv. 
c.  182),  quoting  from  Theophrastus:  “ad  defluvium  capil- 
lorum  utile,”  Adiantnm  Capillus  Veneris,  L. 

Capon’s  Tail,  Ger.  em.  p.  1078,  from  its  spreading 
white  flowers,  some  cultivated  species  of  Valeriana,  L. 

Caprifoly,  M.Lat.  capri folium,  goat’s  leaf,  a mistake 
for  capparifolium,  caper-leaf,  the  woodbine,  which,  in  an 
Angdo-Saxon  translation  of  Dioscorides  quoted  by  0.  Cock- 
ayne (vol.  ii.  p.  302),  is  spoken  of  as  one  “ ]>e  man  capparis 
and  o]?rum  naraan  wudubend  hateS,”  which  is  called  cap- 
paris, and  by  another  name  woodbine.  The  similarity  of 
the  leaf  of  this  shrub  to  that  of  the  caper,  and  its  habit  of 
growing  about  walls  and  rocks,  very  naturally  led  the 
northern  nations  to  confuse  them  together,  and  the  blunder- 
ing mistake  of  cappari  for  capri  has  given  rise  to  the  Fr. 
chevrefnille,  G.  geiss-blatt,  etc.  Lonicera  Caprifolium,  L. 

Cardoon,  Fr.  cardon,  L.  cardunculus,  dim.  of  cardans,  a 
thistle,  Cynara  Cardunculus,  L. 

Carline  thistle,  L.  Carolina,  so  named  after  Charle- 
magne, Carl  de  groote,  of  whom  the  legend  relates,  as  we 
learn  from  Tabernsemontanus  (vol.  ii.  p.  391),  that  “A 
horrible  pestilence  broke  out  in  his  army,  and  carried  off 
many  thousand  men,  which  greatly  troubled  the  pious 
emperor.  Wherefore  he  prayed  earnestly  to  God,  and  in 
his  sleep  there  appeared  to  him  an  angel,  who  shot  an 
arrow  from  a cross-bow,  telling  him  to  mark  the  plant 
upon  which  it  fell,  for  that  with  that  plant  he  might  cure 
his  army  of  the  pestilence.  And  so  it  really  happened.” 
The  herb  thus  miraculously  indicated  was  this  thistle. 

Carlina  vulgaris,  L. 

Carnation,  incorrectly  derived  in  general  from  the  flesh 
colour  of  the  flowers,  and  supposed  to  be  connected  with 
L.  came , but  more  correctly  spelt  by  our  older  writers 
coronation,  as  representing  the  Vetonica  corona  ria  of  the  early 
herbalists,  and  so  called  from  its  flowers  being  used  in 
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chaplets,  corona.  So  Spenser,  in  his  Shepherd’s  Calendar: 

“ Bring  coronations  and  sops  in  wine 
Worn  of  paramours.” 

Dianthus  Caryophyllns,  L. 

Carnation-grass,  certain  sedges,  from  the  resemblance 
of  their  leaves  to  those  of  the  carnation,  more  especiully 
£[je  Carex  glauca,  Scop.,  and  C.  panicea.  L. 

Carpenter’s-herb,  from  its  corolla  seen  in  profile  being 
shaped  like  a bill-hook,  and,  on  the  doctrine  of  signatures, 
supposed  to  heal  wounds  from  edged  tools,  the  self-heal. 

Prunella  vulgaris,  L. 

Carraway,  M.Lat.  carni  temina,  seeds  of  careum , Or. 
icapov,  Carian,  so  called  from  its  native  country,  Cana. 
This  genitive  case  was  adopted  for  the  name  of  the  seed, 
as  in” Arundel  MS.  42,  f.  55:  “ Carui  growe>  mykel  in 
merys  in  )>e  feld,  and  drye  plaeys  of  gode  er]?e.”  Way’s 

Pr.  Pm.  p.  333.  Carum  carul>  L* 

Carrageen-moss,  a sea-weed  so  called  from  an  Irish  word 

that  means  “a  little  rock,”  the  name  of  some  place  m Ire- 
land where  it  was  first  collected  for  sale, 

Chondrus  crispus,  Lyngb. 

Carrot,  Fr.  carolte,  L.  carota,  Daucus  Carota,  L. 
Carse,  an  old  spelling  of  cress,  A.S.  Cfers. 

Case-weed,  or  Casse-weed,  so  called  in  allusion  to  its 
little  purse-like  capsules,  from  Fr.  caisse,  L.  capsa,  a 
money-box,  Du.  cas,  Capsella  Bursa  pastoris,  L. 

Cassidony,  L.  sicechas  sidouia , from  Sidon,  where  the 
plant  is  indigenous,  Lavandula  Steechas,  L. 

Cat’s  ear,  from  the  shape  of  its  leaves, 

Hypochaeris  maculata,  L. 

Cat’s-foot,  from  its  soft  flower-heads, 

Gnaphalium  dioicum,  L. 

also,  from  the  shape  of  its  leaves,  the  ground  ivy, 

Nepeta  Glechoma,  Benth. 
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Cat’s -milk,  from  its  milky  juice  oozing1  in  drops,  as 
milk  from  the  small  teats  of  a cat,  the  sun  spurge, 

Euphorbia  hclioscopia,  L. 

Cat-mint,  or  Cat-nep,  “ because,”  savs  Gerarde,  p.  542, 
“cats  are  very  much  delighted  herewith  : for  the  smell  of 
it  is  so  pleasant  unto  them,  that  they  rub  themselves  upon 
it,  and  wallow  or  tumble  in  it,  and  also  feed  on  the  branches 
very  greedily  •”  the  last  a singular  statement  which  the 
good  old  herbalist  copied  from  Dodoens  (i.  4.  14),  without 
ascertaining  its  truth.  Nepeta  cataria,  L. 

Cat’s-tall,  from  its  long  cylindrical  furry  spikes, 

Typha  latif'olia,  L. 

also  from  its  cylindrical  spike,  Phleum  pratense,  L. 

Catch-fly,  from  its  glutinous  stalks, 

the  genus  Silene,  and  Lychnis  visearia,  L. 

Catch-weed,  a weed  that  catches  the  passer  by, 

Galium  Aparine,  L. 

Cauliflower,  L.  of  Bauhin’s  Pinax,  brassica  cauliJJora  ; 
of  Parkinson,  (Par.,  p.  505),  caulis  floricla  ; from  L.  caulis, 
cole,  and  flores,  flowers,  formely  called  cole-Jloicer,  coley- 
Jlowers,  and  cole-flourey , 

Brassica  oleracea,  L.  var.  florida. 

Cedar,  Gr.  «eSpo?,  Pinu-  Cedrus,  L. 

Celandine,  Celidoine,  or  Celidony,  L.  chelidonium,  Gr. 
’XeXiboviov  from  ^eXibav,  a swallow ; “ not,”  says  Gerarde, 
p.  911,  “ because  it  first  springeth  at  the  coming  in  of  the 
swallowes,  or  dieth  when  they  go  away,  for,  as  we  have 
saide,  it  may  be  founde  all  the  yeare,  but  because  some 
holde  opinion,  that  with  this  herbe  the  dams  restore  sight 
to  their  young  ones,  when  their  eies  be  put  out a notion 
quoted  from  Dodoens  (i.  2.  29),  and  copied  by  him  from 
Pliny  (1.  xxv.  c.  i.),  and  by  Pliny  from  Aristotle.  This 
wonderful  fact  is  received  and  repeated  by  every  botanical 
writer  of  those  days,  and  is  embodied  by  the  author  of  the 
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Schola  Salernitana,  1.  217,  and  by  Macer,  c.  52,  in  the 
couplet : 

“ Caecatis  pnllis  hac  lumina  mater  hirando, 

(Plinius  ut  seripsit)  quamvis  sint  eruta,  reddit.” 

William  Coles,  assuming  the  fact  to  be  indisputable, 
thus  moralizes  upon  it : “ It  is  known  to  such  as  have  skill 
of  nature,  what  wonderful  care  she  hath  of  the  smallest 
creatures,  giving  to  them  a knowledge  of  medicine  to 

help  themselves,  if  haply  diseases  annoy  them.  The 

Swallow  cureth  her  dim  eyes  with  Celandine  ; the 

Wesell  knoweth  well  the  vertue  of  Herb  Grace ; the 

Dove  the  Verven ; the  Dogge  dischargeth  his  mawe  with 
a kind  of  grasse;  the  Spider  is  triacle  to  the  Monkey; 
the  Hippopotamus  dischargeth  the  aboundance  of  his  blond 
by  opening  a vaine ; and  too  long  it  were  to  reckon  up  all 
the  medicines  which  the  beastes  are  known  to  use  by 
nature’s  direction  only.” 

„ Greater-,  Chelidonium  majus,  L. 

,,  Lesser-,  from  its  blossoming  at  the  season  when 
the  swallow  arrives,  the  pilewort,  Ranunculus  Ficaria,  L. 

Celery  or  Sellery,  Fr.  celeri,  It.  stilari,  the  plural  of 
sellaro,  the  name  under  which  it  was  introduced  in  the  seven- 
teenth century,  corrupted  from  L.  selinum,  Gr.  aeXtvav, 

Apium  graveolens,  L. 

Centaury,  or  Centory,  L.  centaurium,  a plant  so  called, 
says  Pliny,  from  the  Centaur  Chiron,  who  cured  himself 
with  it  from  a wound  he  had  accidentally  received  from  an 
arrow  poisoned  with  the  blood  of  the  hydra.  What  plant 
this  was,  is  uncertain.  The  name  is  now  given  to  the 
knapweeds,  which  the  Germans,  resolving  centaurium  into 
centum  aureos , a hundred  pounds,  call  Tausend  Gulden. 

Centaurea,  L. 

,,  Greater-,  or  More-,  of  the  old  black-letter  herbals, 
a gentianeous  plant.  Askham,  in  his  Lytel  Herball,  says 
of  it : “ It  is  named  the  More  Centory  or  Earthgall : his 
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floures  bo  yelowe  in  the  croppe  ■”  and  Dr.  Linacre  in  his 
version  of  Maeer,  that  “ More  Centory  or  Earthgall  hath 
leves  lylce  to  the  Lesse  Centory,  but  more  whyter,  and 
yelovve  flowers,  and  flowreth  not  but  in  the  top/’ 

Chlora  perfoliata,  L. 

Lyte,  and  other  herbalists  since  his  time,  incorrectly  assign 
the  name  to  the  knapweed,  Centaurea  nigra,  L. 

„ Lesser-,  so  called  in  contrast  with  the  greater-  or 
more-  centory,  Erythraea  Centaurium,  L. 

Centinode,  or  Centynody,  hundred  knot,  from  its  many 
joints,  L.  centum  and  nodus,  Polygonum  aviculare,  L. 

Ceterach,  according  to  Du  Cange  from  an  Arabic  word, 

C.  officinarum,  J.  Sm. 

Chadlock,  see  Chedlock. 

Chafe-weed  according  to  Sir  W.  Hooker  in  FI.  Lond., 
from  its  use  in  Northumberland  to  prevent  heavy  loads 
from  galling  the  backs  of  beasts  of  burden  ; but  more  pro- 
bably from  its  application  to  chafings  of  the  skin  in  the 
human  subject,  or,  as  Pay  expresses  it  in  Cat.  Plant.  Cant., 
“ quoniam  ad  intertrigines  valet  the  cud-weed, 

Gnaphalium  germanicum,  W. 

Chaff-weed,  from  its  small  chaffy  leaves, 

Centunculus  minimus,  L. 

Chalots,  see  Shallot. 

Chamomile,  L.  chamcemelum,  Gr.  %apcup.T]\ov,  earth- 
apple,  from  the  odour  of  its  flowers, 

Anthemis  nobilis,  L. 

,,  Wild-,  Matricaria  chamomilla,  L. 

Champignon,  from  the  French  through  M.Lat.  campinio 
from  campus,  a field,  Marasmius  oreades,  Fries. 

Ciiantarelle,  from  the  French,  M.Lat.  canlliarellus , 
dim.  of  caniharus,  Gr.  Kavdapos,  a cup,  a mushroom  so 
called  Cantharellus  cibarius,  Fr. 

Charlock,  Carlock,  or  Callock,  in  Scotland  Skel- 
loch,  A.S.  cerlice,  which  seems  to  be  formed  from  leac,  a 
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plant,  and  cerran,  turn,  and  to  indicate  a vicarious  plant,  a 
weed  of  fallow  ground.  The  name  is  at  present  given  to  a 
wild  mustard.  Brassica  Sinapistrum,  Boiss.- 

Checkered  Lily,  from  the  markings  on  the  petals, 

Fritillaria  Meleagris,  L. 

Cheddar  Pink,  from  its  place  of  growth  in  Somerset- 
shire, on  the  cliffs  of  that  picturesque  ravine, 

Dianthus  csesius,  L. 

Chedlock,  Ciiadlock,  or  Kedlock,  A.S.  cedeleac,  from 
leac,  a plant,  and  cede,  which  seems  to  be  the  same  as 
L.Germ.  kudick,  hetlich,  koddick,  Da.  kidike,  related,  per- 
haps, to  Da.  kiede,  annoy.  In  the  eastern  counties  chad 
means  the  refuse  sifted  from  wheat.  The  name  is  now 
confounded  with  charlock,  but  in  Westmacott’s  Scripture 
Herbal,  p.  86,  and  other  old  works,  is  assigned  to  the 
hemlocks.  There  is  nothing  related  of  St.  Chad  or  Cedde, 
that  in  any  way  connects  him  with  these  weeds. 

Brassica  Sinapistrum,  Boiss. 

Cheesebouls,  the  poppy,  from  the  shape  of  the  ripe 
capsule  resembling  that  of  round  cheeses, 

Papaver  somniferum  and  P.  Rhoeas,  L. 

Cheese-rennet,  or  -running,  a name  given  to  the 
yellow  lady’s  bedstraw  from  its  supposed  power  of  curd- 
ling milk.  “ Galium  inde  nomen  sortitum  est  suum, 
quod  lac  coagulet.'”  Matth.  1.  iv.  c.  91.  A.S.  cys-gerun, 
from  cys,  cheese,  and  gerun,  a word  connected  with  G. 
rinnen  and  gennnen,  Sw.  ronna,  coagulate. 

Galium  verum,  L. 

Cheet,  the  name  of  a spurious  oil  that  in  Gerarde’s 
time  was  palmed  off  upon  the  public  for  the  Spanish  oil  of 
Sesamum.  See  below.  Gold  of  Pleasure. 

Cheir,  Wild-,  the  wallflower,  from  its  Latin  name, 

Cheiranthus  Cheiri,  L. 

Chequer-tree,  the  service-tree,  so  called  in  Evelyn’s 
Sylva,  and  in  Sussex  at  the  present  day,  from  Choker,  the 
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choke-pear,  being’  an  antique  pronunciation  of  the  word 
which  we  find  in  the  humorous  old  ballad  of  The  Frere  and 
the  Boy,  1.  115  : 

“ Whan  my  fader  gyveth  rne  mete, 

IShe  wolde  thereon  that  I were  cheTce."  i.e.  choaked. 

See  Choke- pear.  Sorbus  domestica,  L. 

Cherry,  from  O.E.  Cherise,  as  it  is  spelt  in  Chaucer, 
a word  that  was  mistaken  for  a plural  of  cherry,  Fr.  ceruse, 
It.  ciriegia,  L.  cerasea,  adj.  of  cerasus,  Gr.  Kepaaos,  a name 
brought  with  the  tree  from  Asia  Minor, 

Prunus  Cerasus,  L. 

,,  Bntxds,  a sort  fit  for  birds  only, 

Prunus  Pad  us,  L. 

„ Wild-,  or  Gean,  Prunus  avium,  L. 

Cherry-wood,  in  Jacob's  PI.  Faversh.  the  water-elder, 
from  its  brig’ht  i’ed  fruit.  Viburnum  Opulus,  L. 

Chervil,  A.S.  carfille,  Fr.  cerfeuil,  L.  charophu/llum, 
Gr.  'xcupefyvWov,  from  ^ atpco , rejoice,  and  cbvXkov,  leaf, 

Chserophyllum  sylvestre,  L. 

„ Hemlock-,  or  Rough-,  Caucalis  Anthriscus,  L. 

Chesses,  a name  that  by  some  mistake  has  been  trans- 
ferred to  this  plant,  the  peony,  from  the  poppy,  which,  from 
the  shape  of  its  capsule,  was  called  chasses  and  chese-buules, 

Pseonia  corallina,  L. 

Chestnut,  L.  castanea,  Gr.  tcaaravov, 

Castanea  vesca,  Lam. 

„ Horse-,  probably  so  named  from  its  coarseness, 
but  according  to  Parkinson  (Th.  Bot.,  p.  1402),  from  being 
used  in  Turkey  as  a food  for  horses  suffering  from  shortness 
of  wind,  iEsculus  Hippocastanum,  L. 

Chevisaunce,  in  Spenser's  Sheph.  Cal.  April,  1.  142  : 

“ The  pretty  pawnee  and  the  chevisaunce," 

evidently  a misprint  for  chevisaunce,  comfort,  heart’s-ease, 
the  cheiri  or  wallflower,  the  plant  to  which  the  name  of 
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Heart's- ease  was  originally  given.  The  word  is  omitted  in 
the  glossaries  to  Spenser,  but  occurs  in  Chaucer’s  Romaunt 
of  the  Rose,  1.  3337  : 

“ Then  dismayed  I left  all  soole, 

Forwearie,  forwandred  as  a foole, 

For  I ne  knew  ne  cherisaunce.” 

Cheiri  is  the  Moorish  name  Keiri,  with  which  the  plant 
now  so  familiar  to  us  was  brought  hither  from  Spain. 

Cheiranthus  Cheiri,  L. 

Chick-pea,  or  Chiches,  It.  cece,  L.  cicer, 

C.  arietinum,  L. 

Chickling,  a spurious  Chick ; cf.  Vetchling  and  Cram- 
bling;  Lathyrus,  L. 

Chickweed,  A.S.  cicena-mete,  from  the  various  plants 
comprehended  under  this  name  having  been  used  to  feed 
chickens.  “ Qui  alunt  aviculas  caveis  inclusas  hoc  solent 
illas,  si  quando  cibos  fastigiant,  recreare.”  W.  Turner, 
Libell.  “ It  is  thought  to  be  wholesome  for  sick  birds, 
whence  called  Chickweed."  Threlkeld.  “ On  en  consomme 
beaucoup  pour  la  nourriture  des  oiseaux  de  voliere.” 
Duchesne,  s.  1.  plantes  utiles,  p.  U£6. 

Stellaria  media,  L. 

also,  in  Hudson,  Veronica  arvensis,  and  agrestis,  L. 

„ Mouse-ear-,  Cerastium  vulgatum,  Huds. 

„ Winter-green-,  Trientalis  europma,  L. 

Chicory,  L.  Cichorium,  Gr.  Kiyopg  or  Kiggopiov,  an 
Egyptian  word.  “ Intybum  in  iEgypto  Cichorium  vocant.” 
Plin.  N.H.  1.  xx.  c.  8.  C.  Tntybus,  L. 

Chier,  Wild-,  see  Chevisaunce,  the  wallflower,  from 
an  Arabic  word,  Keiri,  Cheiranthus  Cheiri,  L. 

Childing  Cudweed,  a parturient  cudweed, 

Gnaphalium  germanicum,  W. 

Childing  Pink,  a parturient  pink,  one  that  is  called  so 
from  its  throwing  out  younger  and  smaller  flowers  like  a 
family  of  little  children  round  it.  Childing  is  an  expression 
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analogous  to  “calving,”  “kittening,”  etc.,  and  occurs  fre- 
quently in  old  authors.  Thus  in  Lev.  xii.  8,  Wycliffe’s 
version  has,  “ If  a woman  childty  a male  child  :”  and  in 
Gen.  iv.  1,  2,  “ Eve  childide  Cain,  and  eft  sche  childide  his 
brother  Abel.”  Dianthus  prolifer,  L. 

Chives,  in  R.  Turner's  Bot.  p.  175,  Gives,  Fr.  civet, 
derived  by  Diez  from  L.  cepa, 

Allium  Schoenoprasum,  L. 

Choke-Pear,  Fr.  poire  d’  estrangrMlon,  L.  pyrum  slrangu- 
latorium,  Ger.  p.  1270,  a name  given  to  a wild  pear  so  hard 
and  austere  as  to  choke;  with  an  allusion  perhaps,  to  the 
death  of  Drusus,  a son  of  the  Emperor  Claudius,  which 
was  caused  by  a fruit  of  this  character ; 

Pyrus  communis,  L. 

( hristopher,  see  Herb  Christopher,  a name  given  to 
several  different  plants  for  reasons  unknown. 

Christmas,  from  being  used  for  decoration  at  that  season, 
the  holly.  Ilex  Aqui folium,  L. 

Christmas  Rose,  from  its  open  rose-like  flower,  and  its 
blossoming  during  the  winter  months, 

Helleborus  niger,  L. 

Christ’s  Ladder,  an  old  name,  for  we  find  it  as  C/iridis 
leddere  in  catalogues  of  the  fourteenth  century.  From  the 
plant  having  been  called _/e/-wort,  earth-y«W,/<?7-terrse,  etc., 
we  may  suspect  that  it  has  arisen  from  Chrislis  galle, 
Christ’s  gall,  or  Christis  schale,  Christ’s  Cup,  having  been 
mistaken  for  Christi  scala,  Christ’s  ladder,  and  that  it 
alludes  to  the  bitter  draught  offered  to  Jesus  upon  the 
cross.  Ety th rasa  Centaurium,  L. 

Churl’s  head,  from  its  rough  hairy  involucre, 

Centaurea  nigra,  L. 

Churl’s  Treacle,  garlick,  from  its  being  regarded  as  a 
Triacle  or  antidote  to  the  bite  of  venomous  animals.  See 
Poor  Man’s  Treacle.  Allium  sativum,  L. 
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Churnstaff,  from  its  straight  stem  spreading  into  a 
flat  top,  the  sun-spurge,  Euphorbia  helioscopia,  L. 

Cibbols,  Fr.  ciboule,  It.  cipolla,  scallions,  L.  ccepulla, 

Allium  Ascalonicum,  L. 

Cicely,  Gr.  aeae\i,  some  umbelliferous  plant. 

Roogh-,  Caucalis  Anthriscus,  Huds. 

„ Sweet-,  from  its  agreeable  odour, 

Myrrhis  odorata,  L. 

„ Wild-,  Chserophyllum  sylvestre,  L. 

Cl  derage,  Fr.  outrage,  Polygonum  Hydropiper,  L. 

Cinquefoil,  in  A.  Askham’s  Lytel  Herball  Quyncke- 
folye,  Fr.  cinq  and  feuilles,  L.  cinque  folio  la,  so  called  from 
its  five  leaflets,  Potentilla,  L. 

,,  Marsh-,  Comarum  palustre,  L. 

Ciss,  abbreviated  from  Cicely. 

Clappedepoucii,  a nickname  that  alludes  to  the  licensed 
begging  of  lepers,  who  stood  at  the  cross-ways  with  a 
bell  and  a clapper.  Hoffmann  von  Fallersleben  in  his 
Niederlandische  Volkslieder  says  of  them,  p.  97  : “ Se- 
parated from  all  the  world,  without  house  or  home,  the 
lepers  were  obliged  to  dwell  in  a solitary  wretched  hut 
by  the  road-side ; their  clothing  so  scanty  that  they  often 
had  nothing  to  wear  but  a hat,  and  a cloak,  and  a begging 
wallet.  They  would  call  the  attention  of  the  passers-by 
with  a bell  or  a clapper,  and  receive  their  alms  in  a cup 
or  a bason  at  the  end  of  a long  pole.  The  bell  was  usually 
of  brass.  The  clapper  is  described  as  an  instrument  made 
of  two  or  three  boards,  by  rattling  which  they  excited 
people  to  relieve  them/'’  The  lepers  would  get  the  name 
of  Rattle-pouches,  and  this  be  extended  to  the  plant  in 
allusion  to  the  little  purses  which  it  hangs  out  by  the 
way-side.  Capsella  Bursa  pastoris,  L. 

Clary,  in  W.  Turner’s  Libellus  Clare,  M.Lat.  sclarea, 
a word  formed  from  clarus,  clear,  by  prefixing  the  prepo- 
sition ex,  whence  It.  sc/iiarire  and  schiarare.  This  word 
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Clary  affords  a curious  instance  of  medical  research.  It 
was  solved  by  the  apothecaries  into  clear-eye,  translated 
Oculus  Christi,  Gocles-eie , and  See-bright,  and  eye-salves 
made  of  it.  See  Gerarde,  p.  627.  Salvia  Sclarea,  L. 

„ Wild-,  Salvia  Verbenaca,  L. 

Claveu,  Du.  Tclaver,  the  old  and  correct  way  of  spelling 
Clover.  See  Clover. 

Cleavers,  or  Clivers,  the  goosegrass,  A.S.  clife,  Du. 
kleef-kruul,  from  its  cleaving  to  the  clothes,  and  O.E. 
clivers , claws,  as  in  the  Owl  and  the  Nightingale,  1.  155  : 

“ Thu  havest  clivers  suthe  stronge.” 

Galium  Aparine,  L. 

Clematis,  Gr.  /cV^iaTi?,  a word  adopted  from  Dios- 
corides,  but  which  in  bis  writings  and  in  Pliny’s  was 
applied  to  plants  different  from  those  to  which  it  is  now 
given,  the  Lady’s  bower,  and  its  allies, 

Clematis  Vitalba,  L. 

Cliders,  see  Clite. 

Clife  pink,  from  its  growing  upon  Cheddar  Cliffs  in 
Somersetshire,  Dianthus  esesius,  L. 

Clite,  Clithe,  Cliders,  and  Clitheren,  a name  of  the 
goose-grass,  probably  from  Cliver,  by  a change,  not  unfre- 
quent, of  v to  th  • see  Cleavers.  Galium  Aparine,  L. 

Climbers,  from  its  habit  of  climbering,  or  attaching 
itself  to  objects,  the  Dr.  grim  per,  originally  identical  with 
griper,  clutch,  a use  of  the  word  found  in  Tusser,  p.  109: 

“ Set  plenty  of  boughs  among  runeival  pease, 

To  climber  thereon,  and  to  branch  at  their  ease.” 

the  Virgin’s  bower,  Clematis  Vitalba,  L. 

Clog- weed,  a shortened  form  of  keyc-logge,  as  it  is  spelt 
in  Turner  of  Tottenham,  quoted  by  Way  in  a note  to  Pr. 
Pm.  p.  278,  a word  formed  of  keck,  a hollow  stalk,  and 
lock,  A.S.  leac,  a plant,  and  signifying  the  kex-plant,  the 
cow-parsnip,  Heraeleum  Sphondylium,  L. 
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Close  Sciences,  the  Dame’s  Violet,  called,  as  Parkinson 
tells  us  (Th.  Bot.  p.  628),  the  single  variety  of  it,  Single 
Seine /j,  and  the  double  variety,  Close  Seine//,  from  which 
Gerarde  made  this  ridiculous  name.  Seine//,  no  doubt,  has 
arisen  from  its  specific  name,  Damascene/,,  understood  as 
Dame’s  Scena.  Hesperis  matronalis,  L. 

Clot-bur,  the  bur-dock,  called  in  Chaucer  and  in  Pr. 
Pm.  Clote,  sometimes  spelt  incorrectly  Clod-bur,  A.S. 
elate,  G.  kleite,  a bur  that  sticks  to  clothes,  a word  con- 
nected with  many  others  beginning  with  cl  or  Id,  such  as 
cleave,  climb,  cling,  kletten.  The  name  may  possibly  have 
some  connection  with  clout,  through  a confusion  between 
the  Latin  name  of  the  plant,  lappa,  and  Du.  lap,  G.  lappen, 
a clout,  whence  our  English  verb  lap ; as  in  Pierce 
Plowman’s  Crede,  1.  438  : 

“ Thereon  lay  a litel  cbylde  lapped  in  clouted" 

Arctium  Lappa,  L. 

Cloud-berry,  from  its  growing  on  the  cloudy  tops  of 
mountains,  Ger.  p.  1368,  Rubus  Chamaemorus,  L. 

Clove  Gilliflower,  from  its  scent  of  clove,  Sp.  clavo, 
a nail,  the  shape  of  the  spice  so  called, 

Dianthus  Caryophyllus,  L. 

Clover,  or,  as  it  is  more  correctly  spelt  in  all  the  herbals, 
and  all  our  older  writers,  and  in  Lowland  Scotch,  Claver, 
Du.  klaver,  A.S.  clcefer  and  clcefra.  Da.  klever.  It  is  evi- 
dently a noun  in  the  plural  number,  probably  a Frisian 
word,  and  means  “ clubs,”  from  L.  data,  and  refers  to  the 
data  trinodis  of  Hercules.  It  is  in  fact  the  club  of  our 
cards,  Fr.  trefie,  which  is  so  named  from  its  resemblance 
in  outline  to  a leaf  with  three  leaflets.  Trifolium,  L. 

„ Alsike-,  Trif.  hybridum,  L. 

,,  Birdsfoot-,  from  its  claw-like  legumes, 

Lotus  corniculatus,  L. 
and  Trigonella  ornithopodioides,  DC. 

„ Crimson-,  Trif.  incarnatum,  L. 
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33 

Dutch-, 

Trif.  repens,  L. 

33 

Haresfoot-, 

Trif.  arvense,  L. 

33 

Harts-, 

Melilotus  officinalis,  L. 

33 

Heart-, 

Medicago  maculata,  L. 

33 

Hop-,  Trif.  agrarium,  and  procumbens,  L. 

33 

Horned-,  of  W.  Turner, 

the  lucerne, 

Medicago  sativa,  L. 

33 

Meadow-, 

Trif.  pratense,  L. 

33 

Plaister-, 

Melilotus  officinalis,  L. 

33 

Red-,  or  Purple-, 

Trif.  pratense,  L. 

33 

Strawberry-, 

Trif.  fragiferum,  L. 

Clown's  Allheal  or  Woundwort,  so  called  by 
Gerarde,  p.  852,  because  a countryman,  who  had  cut  him- 
self to  the  bone  with  a scythe,  healed  the  wound  with  it 
in  seven  days,  Stachys  palustris,  L. 

Clown's  Lung-wort,  from  its  use  in  pulmonary  disease, 

Lathraea  Squamaria,  L. 

Club-moss,  a mossy  plant  with  a club-like  inflorescence, 

Lycopodium,  L. 

Club-rush,  from  its  club-like  inflorescence,  the  reed- 
mace,  Typha  latifolia,  L. 

Cob-nut,  from  cob,  a thick  lump,  O.E.  cop,  head,  so 
called  from  being  used  in  a game  called  cob-nut, 

Corylus  Avellana,  L.  var.  grandis. 

Cock's  comb,  of  botanists,  from  the  shape  of  the  calyx, 

Rliinanthus  Crista  galli,  L. 

Cock's  comb,  of  Hill’s,  and  some  other  herbals,  from  the 
shape  of  its  legume,  the  sainfoin,  Onobrvchis  sativa,  L. 

Cock's  comb  of  the  gardeners,  Celosia  crista ta,  L. 

Cock's-comb-grass,  from  the  shape  of  the  panicle, 

Cynosurus  echinatus,  L. 

Cock's-poot,  from  the  shape  of  the  spike, 

Daetylis  glomerata,  L. 

Cock’s-head,  from  the  shape  of  the  legume,  the  sainfoin, 

Onobrychis  sativa,  L. 
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Cocks,  from  children  fighting  the  flower-stems  one 
against  the  other.  See  Kemps.  Plantago  lanceolata,  L. 

Cockle,  A.S.  coccei,  L.  caucalis,  Gr.  /cau/caTu?,  some 
umbelliferous  plant,  which  Clusius  says  (p.  ccii.)  was  the 
same  as  8avKo<;  dypia.  Cockle  or  Co/cyl  was  used  by 
Wycliffe  and  other  old  writers  in  the  sense  of  a weed 
generally,  but  in  later  works  has  been  appropriated  to  the 
gith,  or  corn  pink,  Agrostemma  Githago,  L. 

Codlin,  originally  coddling , from  coddle , to  stew  or  boil 
lightly,  a boiling  apple,  an  apple  for  coddling  or  boiling, 
a term  used  in  Shakspeare  (Tw.  N.  i.  5),  of  an  immature 
apple,  such  as  would  require  cooking  to  be  eaten,  but  now 
applied  to  a particular  variety,  Pyrus  Malus,  L.  var. 

Codllns  and  Creah,  from  the  odour  of  its  flowers, 
or  of  its  fresh  shoots,  or  according  to  Threlkeld,  of  its 
bruised  leaves,  the  larger  willow-herb  so  named  after  a 
once  favourite  dish  alluded  to  in  King’s  Cookery  : 

“ In  cream  and  codlings  rev’ling  with  delight.” 

Epilobium  hirsutum,  L. 

Col,  abbreviated  by  the  Apothecaries  from  Coliander 
once  used  for  Coriander,  Coriandrum  sativum,  L. 

Coleseed,  or  Collard  ; see  Cale  ; rape, 

Brassica  Napus,  L. 

Colewort,  or  Collet,  cabbage,  Brassica  oleracea,  L. 

Colmenier,  a name  given  in  the  Herbals  to  the  Sweet 
William,  and  also  spelt  Tolmeiner,  which  in  Parkinson  is 
divided  into  Toll-me-neer,  as  though  the  meaning  had  been 
Cull  me-,  or  loll  me  near,  probably  a fanciful  explanation 
of  a name  derived  from  some  unknown  foreign  word, 
d'  Allemagne,  perhaps ; see  Tolmeiner. 

Dianthus  barbatus,  L. 

Colt’s  foot,  L.  ungula  caballina,  from  the  shape  of  the 

Tussilago  Farfara,  L. 

Coltza,  Flem.  kool-zaad,  cole-seed. 
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Columbine,  L.  columbina,  adj.  of  columba,  pigeon,  from 
the  resemblance  of  its  nectaries  to  the  heads  of  pigeons  in 
a ring  round  a dish,  a favourite  device  of  ancient  artists, 

Aquilegia  vulgaris,  L. 

Comfrey,  L.  comfirma,  from  its  supposed  strengthening 
qualities,  see  Knit-back,  Symphytum  officinale,  L. 

„ Spotted-,  see  Lungwort. 

Consound,  or  Consoud,  L.  consolida,  “quia  tanta  praes- 
tantia  est,  ut  carnes,  dum  coquuntur,  conglutinet  addita, 
unde  nomen  Pliny,  xxvii.  6.  A name  given  in  the  middle 
ages  to  several  different  plants,  and  among  them  to  the 
daisy,  Beilis  perennis,  L. 

to  the  comfrey,  Symphytum  officinale,  L. 

to  the  bugle,  Ajuga  reptans,  L. 

and  to  the  wild  larkspur.  Delphinium  Consolida,  L. 

Conval  Lily,  L.  lilium  convallium,  Gr.  npivov  rcov 
KoiXaScov,  lily  of  combes,  incorrectly  translated  “ Lily  of 
the  valley The  expression  is  used  in  the  Yulgate  trans- 
lation of  the  Bible  (Cant.  ii.  1),  and  is  appropriately 
given  to  this  plant,  as  the  flower  of  hollows  surrounded  by 
hills,  its  usual  place  of  growth,  although  certainly  not  the 
flower  meant  by  the  royal  poet.  Convallaria  majalis,  L. 

Convolvulus,  an  adopted  Latin  name  from  L.  con- 
volvere,  to  roll  round,  the  bindweed, 

C.  arvensis,  and  sepium,  L. 

Cop-rose,  from  its  red  rose-like  flower  and  the  cop-  or 
button-like  shape  of  its  capsule,  Papaver  Rhoeas,  L. 

Coral- root,  from  its  branching  and  jointed  root-stock 
resembling  white  coral,  Corallorhiza  innata,  RB. 

Coral-wort,  from  its  white  root,  and  the  “ divers  small 
round  knobs  thereon  resembling  the  knaggy  eminences  of 
coral,”  W.  Coles,  p.  56,  Dentaria  bulbifera,  L. 

Cord-grass,  called  so  by  Turner,  because  he  “ saw  that 
rishe  in  the  islands  of  East  Friesland,  and  the  people  there 
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make  ropes  of  that  rishe,  and  thache  their  houses  also  wyth 
the  same,”  Spartina  stricta,  Sm. 

Coriander,  a plant,  says  Cogan,  p.  26,  “ commonly 
called  Coliander,”  Gr.  Koptavvov,  of  /copes,  a bug,  from  its 
odour,  Coriandrum  sativum,  L. 

Cork,  the  orchil,  Nonv.  Icorkje,  a corruption  of  orchil, 
which  see,  Roccella  tinctoria,  DC. 

,,  in  the  Highlands,  Lecanora  tartar ea,  Ach. 

Corme,  the  service-tree,  from  an  ancient  Gaulish  name 
of  a cider  made  from  its  fruit,  the  Kovppu  of  Dioscorides, 
whence  Fr.  cormier,  see  Service  Tree, 

Pyrus  domestica,  Sm. 

Corjieille,  Corr,  or  Carmylie,  Gael,  caermeal,  the 
heath-pea,  a word  adopted  from  the  Gaelic, 

Orobus  tuberosus,  L. 

Corn,  one  of  several  words,  which  being  common  to 
widely  separated  branches  of  the  Ind-European  race,  prove 
the  practice  of  tillage  among  our  ancestors  before  they  left 
their  first  home  in  central  Asia,  Skr.  Itarana,  Go.  Jcaurn, 
L.  granum,  Russ,  zerno,  a term  applied  to.  the  several 
kinds  of  grain  most  commonly  used  in  their  respective 
countries.  Max  Muller  refers  the  word  to  Skr.  Jcurna, 
ground. 

Corn-bind,  see  Bind-weed  and  Bear-bind. 

Corn-bottle,  see  Blue  Bottle. 

Corn-Cockle,  see  Cockle. 

Corn-flower,  from  its  being  one  of  the  gayest  and  most 
conspicuous  wild  flowers  of  corn-fields,  Du.  korenbloem, 
Latin  in  Ort.  San.  Flores frumentorum,  Fr.  jleur  de  ble,  the 
blue-bottle,  Centaurea  Cyanus,  L. 

Corn-IIonewort,  from  its  use  in  curing  the  hone,  or 
boil  on  the  cheek,  Petroselinum  segetum,  L. 

Corn-Marigold,  a golde,  the  pest  of  corn-fields  in  the 
south  of  Europe,  Chrysanthemum  segetum,  L. 
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Corn-Pink,  in  Northamptonshire  (Baker),  the  corn- 
cockle, Agrostem  ma  Githago,  L. 

in  some  counties.  Campanula  hybrida,  L. 

Corn- Poppy,  or  -Rose,  Papaver  Rhceas,  L. 

Corn- Salad,  Valerianella  olitoria,  L. 

Corn- Violet,  Campanula  hybrida,  L. 

Cornel,  It.  corniolo,  L.  corneolus,  dim.  of  cor  news,  adj. 
of  L.  cornns,  Gr.  tcpaveia,  Cornus  sanguinea,  L. 

Cornish  Moneywort,  from  its  round  leaves,  and  its 
having  been  first  discovered  in  Cornwall,  and  supposed 
peculiar  to  that  county,  Sibthorpia  europaea,  L. 

Coronation,  the  older  and  more  correct  spelling  of  carna- 
tion, from  its  M.Lat.  name  Yettonica  coroncvria,  as  in  Dodoens 
(P.  ii.  1.  i.  c.  18),Tabern.  (vol.ii.c.  1),  and  Lvte  (b. ii.  ch.vii.), 
who,  in  speaking  of  Clove  Gillofers,  says,  “ The  greatest 
and  bravest  sort  of  them  are  called  coronation s or  car- 
nationsSee  Carnation.  Dianthus  Caryophyllus,  L. 

Costmary,  L.  costus  amarus,  its  name  in  Bauhin's  Th. 
Bot.  p.  674,  Fr.  coste  amere,  misunderstood  as  Costus 
Maria,  from  Gr.  /coo-to?,  some  aromatic  plant  unknown, 
an  error  that  has  very  naturally  arisen  from  this  one 
having  been  dedicated  to  St.  Mary  Magdalene,  and  called 
after  her.  Maudlin,  either  in  allusion  to  her  box  of  scented 
ointment,  or  to  its  use  in  the  uterine  affections  over  which 
she  presided.  In  old  authors  it  occurs  as  Herba  sanctw  or 
diva  Marice.  See  Maudlin.  Balsamita  vulgaris,  W. 

Cotton-grass,  or  -rush,  a grass-like  plant  with  seed- 
spikes  resembling  tufts  of  cotton  from  the  protrusion  of 
the  liypogynous  bristles  beyond  the  glumes, 

Eriophorum  polystachyum,  L. 

Cotton- weed,  from  its  soft  white  pubescence, 

Gnaphalium,  L. 

Couch-grass,  or  Quitch,  A.S.  cmice,  from  cwic,  viva- 
cious, L.  Germ,  quek,  quik,  or  queek,  on  account  of  its 
tenacity  of  life,  for,  as  says  the  Bremen  Glossary  (vol.  iii. 
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p.  401),  “ Kein  gewachs  hat  mehr  lebenskraft  als  tier 
Queck,  wie  die  land-  und  garten-bauer  mit  verdruss  er- 
fahren,”  a name  given  to  several  creeping  grasses,  but 
more  especially  to  Triticum  repens,  L. 

and  Agrostis  alba,  L.  var.  stolonifera. 

Cough-wort,  a translation  of  G.  (3r)%t,ov,  a name  given 
to  it  from  its  medicinal  use,  the  colt's-foot, 

Tussilago  Farfara,  L. 

Coventry-Bells,  from  their  abundance  near  that  town 
(Ger.  em.  p.  448),  Campanula  Trachelium,  L. 

Coventry  Rapes,  see  Rampion,  called  rape  from  its 
tuberous  turnip-like  roots,  Campanula  Rapunculus,  L. 

Cowbane,  from  its  supposed  baneful  effect  upon  cows, 
the  water  hemlock,  Cicuta  virosa,  L. 

Cowberry,  apparently  from  a blunder  between  Vacci- 
nium, , the  fruit  of  the  whortle,  and  vaccinum,  what  belongs 
to  a cow,  Yaecinium  Vitis  idsea,  L. 

Cow-cress,  a coarse  cress,  Lepidium  eampestre,  L. 

Cowslip,  A.S.  cuslyppa  or  cusloppe,  which  O.  Cockayne 
(Leechdoms,  ii.  p.  378),  would  derive  from  cu,  cow,  and 
slyppa  slop,  an  explanation  of  it  which  is  by  no  means 
probable.  Still  less  so  is  Wedgwood's,  who,  in  ignorance 
that  cows  do  not  eat  cowslips,  would  regard  the  last  syl- 
lable as  a corruption  of  leek.  There  is  very  littie  poetry  in 
these  popular  names,  and  the  word  seems  really  to  allude 
to  a very  humble  part  of  dress.  In  the  Stockholm  medical 
M.S.  it  is  spelt  houdoppe , and  evidently  means  “ hose  flap," 
from  Flem.  konst,  hose,  and  lopp,  flap.  Such  a name 
could  scarcely  have  been  given  in  the  first  place  to  the 
plant  now  called  “ cowslip,"  but  was  very  applicable  to  the 
large  oval  flannelly  leaf  of  the  mullein,  Adam’s  flannel,  as 
it  is  called  in  some  northern  counties,  from  which  it  has 
been  transferred  to  it  through  the  Latin  name  Verbascum , 
which  comprehended  both  the  cowslip  and  the  mullein. 
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This  view  is  confirmed  by  its  French  name  braielle. 

Primula  veris,  L. 

,,  French-  or  Mountain-,  P.  Auricula,  L. 

,,  Jerusalem-,  Pulmonaria  officinalis,  L. 

Cow's  Lungwort,  see  Bullock's  Lungwort. 

Cow- Parsley,  or  Cow- weed, 

Chaerophyllum  sylvestre,  L. 

Cow-Parsnep,  Heracleum  Sphondylium,  L. 

Cow- quake,  a word  that  would  seem  to  have  arisen 
from  a confusion  in  German  works  between  queck,  lively, 
a name  given  to  the  couch  grasses,  and  quag,  live-stock, 
cattle.  Thus  Bauhin  tells  us  (Th.  Bot.  p.  9),  that  Queck- 
gras,  quitch,  is  so  called  by  the  Saxons  [the  people  of 
Lower  Germany]  from  the  cattle  being  fond  of  it : “ a 
jumentis  quae  ea  herba  delectantur;  Queck  enim  ipsis 
c jumentum  ' significat."  The  quaking  grass  is  ranged  by 
Tragus  under  these  queck-graser,  and  the  similarity  of  G. 
queck  and  E.  quake  has  fixed  the  name  upon  this  species. 
The  four  words  are  in  fact  identical,  etymologically  speak- 
ing, and  mean  “ alive ; " whence  their  various  applications, 
as  queck,  quitch,  quake,  and  quag,  to  objects  in  which  life 
and  motion  are  conspicuous.  Briza  media,  L. 

Cow- weed,  see  Cow  Parsley. 

Cow- wheat,  from  its  seed  resembling  wheat,  but  being 
worthless  as  food  for  man,  Melampyrum,  L. 

Crab,  Sc.  scrab,  from  A.S.  scrobb,  a shrub,  implying  a 
bush-  or  wild-apple,  in  the  Grete  Herball  called  a “ Wood 
crabbe,"  and  according  to  Turner  (b.  ii.  p.  -17),  “in  the 
north  countre  a Scarb-tre ,"  Fr.  in  Cotgrave,  pomme  de 
bogs,  Pyrus  Malus,  L. 

Crab-grass,  from  its  growing  on  the  sea-shore,  where 
crabs  abound,  and  being  supposed  to  afford  them  food, 

Salicornia  berbacea,  L. 

Crake-berry,  the  crow-berry,  O.N.  Ttraka,  a crow, 
whence  Da.  hake-bar,  from  its  black  colour,  or,  accord- 
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ing  to  Dr.  Johnston,  in  East.  Bord.  from  crows-  eating  it 
greedily,  Empetrum  nigrum,  L. 

Crambling  Rocket,  a spurious  crarnbe,  or  mustard  (as 
vetchling  is  a spurious  vetch),  with  the  leaves  of  rocket, 

Sisymbrium  officinale,  L. 

Cranberry,  from  its  fruit  being  ripe  in  the  spring,  when 
the  crane  returns,  Da.  tranebcer , from  trane,  a crane,  a 
name  of  late  introduction,  for  Lyte  calls  them  Marrish 
Whores  and  Fenberries,  and  says  (b.  vi.  c.  11)  that  “there 
is  none  other  name  for  them  known,” 

Vaccinium  Oxycoccos,  L. 

Crane's-bill,  from  the  form  of  the  seed  vessel, 

Geranium,  L. 

Crap,  or  Crop,  buck-wheat,  related  to  L.  carpere.  Crop 
in  our  old  writers  means  a head  of  flowers,  a cyma,  and 
may  have  been  given  to  this  plant,  as  being  thus  distin- 
guished from  the  cereal  grains,  which  have  no  such  con- 
spicuous flowers.  There  is  probably  some  prefix  lost  from 
the  word.  Polygonum  Fagopyrum,  L. 

Crappe,  in  some  works,  for  no  obvious  reason,  applied 
to  the  ray- grass,  Lolium  perenne,  L. 

Crazy,  or  Craisey,  in  Wiltshire  and  the  adjoining 
counties,  the  buttercup,  apparently  a corruption  of  Christ’s 
eye,  L.  oculus  Christi,  the  medieval  name  of  the  marigold, 
which,  through  the  confusion  among  old  writers  between 
caltha  and  calendula,  has  been  transferred  to  the  marsh 
marigold,  and  thence  to  other  ranunculacese.  Thus  in 
M.S.  Sloane,  No.  5,  Oculus  Christi  is  explained  “ calen- 
dula, solsequium,  the  Seynt  Marie  rode  j ” see  Ruddes; 
and  again,  Gesner  explains  Caltha,  which  usually  means 
the  marsh  marigold,  “ ringel-bluom,  solsia,  quod  solem 
sequatur,  vulgo  calendula,  quasi  calthula.  See  Marybud. 

Ranunculus,  L. 

Cress,  a word  that  is  found  in  all  the  Germanic 
languages  from  the  earliest  times,  and  adopted  into  the 
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Romanic  and  other  dialects,  but  of  which  the  origin  is  un- 
known, in  Gower  and  Chaucer  leers, 
used  absolutely  it  means  the  genus  Lepidium,  L. 

„ Belleisle-,  Barbarea  prascox,  RB. 

„ Bitter-,  Cardamine  amara,  L. 

„ Garden-,  or  Town-,  from  its  cultivation  in  tounes, 
i.e.  enclosures,  or  gardens,  Lepidium  sativum,  L. 

,,  Land-,  in  distinction  from  the  water- cress, 

Barbarea  vulgaris,  RB. 

,,  Penny-,  from  its  round  silicules, 

Thlaspi  arvense,  L. 

,,  Sciatica-,  from  its  medicinal  use,  Iberis,  L. 

,,  Swine’s-,  or  Wart-,  Senebiera  Coronopus,  Poir. 

„ Wall-,  from  its  usual  place  of  growth, 

Arabis,  L. 

,,  Water-,  Nasturtium  officinale,  RB. 

,,  Winter-,  Barbarea  vulgaris,  RB. 

Crocus,  Gr.  Kpoicos,  saffron. 

Cross  of  Jerusalem,  from  the  resemblance  of  its 
scarlet  petals,  both  in  shape  and  colour,  to  the  arms  of  a 
Maltese  or  Jerusalem  cross,  Lychnis  chalcedonica,  L. 

Cross-flower,  from  its  flowering  in  Cross-week.  See 
Rogation  flower.  Polygala  vulgaris,  L. 

Cross-wort,  from  its  cruciate  or  cross-placed  leaves, 

Galium  cruciatum,  Scop. 

Crow-bells,  that  of  Lyte,  the  daffodil, 

Narcissus  Pseudonarcissus,  L. 

,,  of  Aubrey’s  Wilts,  the  blue-bell, 

Scilla  nutans,  Sm. 

Crowberry,  from  the  black  colour  of  its  fruit,  or  from 
crows  feeding  on  it,  Empetrum  nigrum,  L. 

Crowflower,  of  Gerarde,  Lychnis  flos  cuculi,  L. 

Crowfoot,  or  Crowflower  of  later  works,  the  butter- 
cup, supposed  from  the  shape  of  the  leaf  to  be  the  Corono- 
pus or  crow’s-foot  of  Dioscorides,  Ranunculus,  L. 
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Crowfoot  Cranesbill,  a geranium  with  a leaf  like  that 
of  a crowfoot,  Geranium  prateuse,  L. 

Crow-garlick,  a worthless  one,  Allium  vineale,  L. 

Crow-leeks,  Scilla  nutans,  Sm. 

Crow-needles,  or  Crake-needles  (Ray)  from  the  long 
beaks  of  the  seed  vessels,  Scandix  Pecten,  L. 

Crow-toes,  from  its  elaw-like  spreading  legumes, 

Lotus  corniculatus,  L. 

Cuckold,  the  burdock,  a corruption  of  cockle, 

Arctium  Lappa,  L. 

Cuckoo’s  bread,  or  Cuckoo’s  meat,  or  Gowk-meat, 
from  its  blossoming  at  the  season  when  the  cuckoo’s  cry  is 
heard,  M.Lat.  of  Ort.  San.  c.  xviii .,  panis  cuculi,  Fr.j cam 
de  coucou,  the  wood  sorrel,  Oxalis  Acetosella,  L. 

“ Cuckoo  buds  of  yellow  hue,”  Shaksp.  (L.L.L.  v.  2), 
are  probably  the  buds  of  the  crowfoot. 

Cuckoo  Flower,  a name  given  in  old  works  to  the 
ragged  robin,  Lychnis  flos  cuculi,  L. 

but  now  more  generally  to  the  lady’s  smock,  which,  as 
Gerarde  says  (p.  203),  “ flowers  in  April  and  May,  when 
the  cuckoo  doth  begin  to  sing  her  pleasant  notes  without 
stammering,”  Cardamine  pratensis,  L. 

Cuckoo  Gilliflower,  one  of  the  plants  formerly  com- 
prehended under  the  gilliflowers,  and  blossoming  at  the 
time  of  the  cuckoo’s  song,  Lychnis  flos  cuculi,  L. 

Cuckoo-grass,  a grass-like  rush  flowering  at  the  time 
of  the  cuckoo,  Luzula  campestris,  L. 

Cuckoo-pint,  or  -pintle,  from  A.S.  cucu,  lively,  and 
pintle  (see  Bailey),  L.Ger.  pintel,  Fris.  pint  and  peynth, 
words  explained  in  Outzen’s  Glossary,  a plant  so  called 
from  the  shape  of  the  spadix,  and  its  presumed  aphrodisiac 
virtues.  See  below,  Wake-pintle  and  Wake-Robin. 

Arum  maculatum,  L. 

Cuckoo  sorrel,  A.S.  geaces  sure,  the  wood-sorrel,  from 
its  flowering  at  the  season  when  the  cuckoo  sings, 

Oxalis  Acetosella,  L. 
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Cucumber,  Fr.  concomhre,  It.  cocomero,  L.  cucumis,  -eris, 

C.  sativus,  L. 

Cudbear,  from  a Dr.  Cuthbert  Gordon,  who  first  manu- 
factured a dye  from  it,  Lecanora  tartarea,  Acbar. 

Cudweed,  from  cut,  Du.  kutte,  A.S.  cwtib,  vulva,  a plant 
that  on  account  of  its  soft  cottony  pubescence  was  used  to 
prevent  cl  la  ting's  or  to  relieve  them  (see  Ciiafeweed). 

Gnaphalium  germanicum,  and  uliginosum,  W. 

„ Sea-,  Diotis  maritima,  L. 

Cull-me-,  Cuddle  me-,  or  Call  me  to  you,  see  Pansy. 

Cul lions,  It.  coglione , augm.  of  coglia,  L.  coleus,  from 
its  double  tubers,  Orchis,  L. 

Culrage,  through  the  French  from  L.  culi  rabies,  a 
plant  so  named,  says  Gerarde  (p.  361),  “from  his  operation 
and  effect  when  it  is  used  in  those  parts.”  See  Lobel, 
Adv.  Nov.  p.  134.  Piers  of  Fulham  says: 

“ An  erbe  is  cause  of  all  this  rage 
In  oure  tonge  called  culrage  ” 

Polygonum  Hydropiper,  L. 

Culverkeys,  a name  found  in  Walton’s  Angler,  and 
the  same  probably  as  Calverkeys,  in  Awbrey’s  Wilts,  one 
now  no  longer  used  or  understood.  Being  applied  to  a 
meadow  plant  it  cannot  be,  as  supposed  by  the  commen- 
tators, the  columbine,  but  far  more  probably,  as  suggested 
by  Mr.  Edw.  King,  in  Notes  and  Queries,  2nd  S.  vii.  303, 
the  blue-bell  or  common  hyacinth.  Scilla  nutans,  Sm. 

Culverfoot,  in  Lupton  (b.  ix.  no.  15),  the  doves- foot 
cranesbill,  Geranium  columbinum,  L. 

Culverwort,  A.S.  culfre,  pigeon,  and  wort,  from  the 
resemblance  of  its  flowers  to  little  heads  of  such  birds  feed- 
ing together,  the  columbine,  Aquilegia  vulgaris,  L. 

Cummin,  from  Ar.  al  qamoun,  Cuminum  cymiuum,  L. 

Cup  in  Butter-cup,  King-cup,  and  Gold-cup,  not  from  a 
drinking  vessel,  but  from  the  resemblance  of  its  double 
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variety  to  the  gold  head  of  a button,  O E.  cop,  a stud, 
Fr.  bouton  d’or,  Ranunculus  acris,  L. 

Cup  Lichen,  or  Cup- Moss,  from  its  eup-like  shape, 

Scyphopliorus  pyxidatus,  Hook. 

Currant,  a name  transferred  from  the  small  grape 
brought  from  Corinth,  and  thence  called  Uva  Corinthiaca, 
to  the  fruits  of  several  species  of  Ribes, 

R.  rubrum  and  nigrum,  L. 

Cushion-pink,  from  its  dense  tufted  growth,  and  the 
resemblance  of  its  flowers  in  their  general  appearance  to 
pinks,  Statice  Armeria,  L. 

Cut-heal,  the  valerian,  which  was  probably  so  called 
from  its  supposed  efficacy  in  uterine  affections,  O.  Du.  lcutte, 
A.S.  cwift,  matrix,  O.E.  cowth,  and  kutte,  see  Stratmann, 
but  in  mistaken  conformity  to  its  name,  used,  as  Gerarde 
tells  us,  “ in  sleight  cuts,  wounds,  and  small  hurts/' 

Valeriana  officinalis,  L. 

Cyclamen,  an  adopted  Latin  name,  Gr.  /cv/cXa/uvos, 

C.  europieum  L. 

Cyderach,  the  culrage.  See  Ciderage. 

Cyphel,  an  unexplained  name,  possibly  the  Gr.  icvcfreWa, 
a mass  of  clouds,  from  its  growth  on  cloud-capped  Alpine 
heights,  Cherleria  sedoides,  L. 

Cypress,  L.  cupressus,  Gr.  /cwapcaaos, 

C.  sempervirens,  L. 

Cypress-root,  or  Sweet  Cypress,  from  L.  cyperus,  a 
plant  the  aromatic  roots  of  which  are  known  as  English 
golingale,  Cyperus  longus,  L. 

Daffadowndilly,  Daffodilly,  Affodilly,  and  Daffo- 
dil, L.  asphodelus,  from  which  was  formed  Affodilly , the 
name  of  it  in  all  the  older  writers,  but  subsequently  con- 
fused with  that  of  another  flower,  the  so-called  sapharouu- 
or  saffron  lily. 
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“ The  thyrde  lylye  gyt  there  ys, 

That  ys  called  felde  lylye,  y wys, 

Hys  levys  he  lyke  to  sapharoun, 

Men  know  yt  therby  many  one.” 

MS.  Sloane,  No.  1571. 

With  the  taste  for  alliteration  that  is  shown  in  popular 
names  the  S ap h aroun-l i ly , upon  blending  with  affodilly , 
became,  by  a sort  of  mutual  compromise,  daffadown-dilly , 
whence  we  get  our  daffodilly  and  daffodil.  This  expla- 
nation of  it  is  merely  conjectural,  and  wants  the  test  of 
historical  evidence,  but  appears  to  be  the  best.  The  dic- 
tionaries derive  it  from  “ fleurs  d'affodille  ; ” but  there  is 
no  such  name  to  be  found  in  any  work,  French  or  English, 
and  it  is  highly  improbable  that  a plant  should  be  called 
the  “ flowers  ” of  the  plant.  Neither  does  this  explain  the 
-down-  of  Daffadowndilly . Narcissus  Pseudonarcissus,  L. 

Daisy,  A.S.  dceges-eage,  eye  of  day,  O.E.  daieseyghe, 
from  its  opening  and  closing  its  flower  with  the  daylight, 
a name  that  seems  to  have  delighted  Chaucer,  who,  in  the 
Legend  of  Good  Women,  line  40,  and  elsewhere,  makes 
long  and  repeated  allusions  to  it,  Beilis  perennis,  L. 

„ Great-,  or  Moon-,  or  Ox-eye-, 

Chrysanthemum  Leucanthemum,  L. 

„ Michaelmas-,  from  its  season  of  flowering, 

Aster  Tradescanti,  L. 

,,  Sea-,  Armeria  maritima,  W. 

Damask  Violet,  or  Dame's  Violet,  L.  Viola  Darnas- 
cena,  from  Damascus  in  Syria,  Fr.  Fiolelfe  de  Darnas,  mis- 
understood for  Violeite  des  dames.  The  name  has  probably 
come  to  us  from  Italy,  where  that  of  violelta  is  not  so 
usually  given  to  the  genus  viola,  as  to  certain  sweet- 
scented  cruciferous  plants  of  the  genera  Matthiola,  Hesperis, 
and  their  allies.  Hesperis  matronalis,  L. 

Damsons,  Damasins,  or  Damask  prunes,  Fr.  damascene , 
a kind  of  plum  first  brought  from  Damascus, 

Prunus  communis,  Huds.  var.  damaseena. 
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Dandelion,  Fr.  dent  de  lion,  lion's  tooth,  L.  leontodon, 
a name,  about  the  meaning  of  which  modern  authors  are 
undecided.  Some  derive  it  from  the  whiteness  of  the  root; 
some  from  the  yellowness  of  the  flower,  which  they  com- 
pare to  that  of  the  heraldic  lion,  whose  teeth  are  of  gold ; 
most  of  the  Herbalists  from  the  runcinate  jags  of  the  leaf, 
which  somewhat  resembles  the  jaw,  but  certainly  not  a 
tooth  of  the  lion ; others  from  other  grounds  more  or  less 
plausible,  but  all  to  the  neglect  of  the  only  safe  guide  in 
these  matters,  the  ancient  writer  who  gave  the  name. 
We  learn  from  the  Ortus  Sanitatis,  ch.  152,  that  a Master 
William,  who  was  a surgeon,  and  who  seems,  from  ch.  226, 
to  have  written  a “ cyrorgi,”  or  work  on  surgery,  was  very 
fond  of  this  plant  on  account  of  its  virtues,  and  therefore 
likened  it  to  a lion’s  tooth,  called  in  Latin  dens  leonis. 
“ Diss  kraute  hat  Meyster  Wilhelmus,  eyn  wuntartzet 
gewest,  fast  lieb  gehabt  umb  seiner  tugent  willen,  unnd 
darumb  hatt  er  es  geglichen  eynem  leuwen  zan,  genant  zu 
latein  dens  leonis .”  Ed.  Augsburg,  1486,  fob  It  bears  a 
similar  name  in  nearly  every  European  language. 

Taraxacum  officinale,  Vill. 

Danewort,  Daneweed,  or  Danesweed,  names  of  the 
dwarf  elder  for  which  Awbrey  in  his  Nat.  Hist,  of  Wilts, 
p.  50,  substitutes  that  of  Danesblood,  and  gives  an  ex- 
planation of  it  that  seems  to  be  a fanciful  one,  seeing  that 
the  plant  bears  the  same  name  of  “ Danesweed  ” in  other 
counties,  viz.  that  it  grows  in  great  plenty  about  Slaughter- 
ford,  where  there  was  a great  fight  with  the  Danes.  Par- 
kinson (Th.  Bot.  p.  208)  derives  it  with  more  probability 
from  the  aptness  of  the  plant  to  cause  a flux  called  the 
Danes;  but  as  it  is  expressly  recommended  by  Platearius 
as  a remedy  “ contra  quotidianam,”  the  Dane  may  be  a 
corruption  of  the  last  syllables  of  this  word. 

Sambucus  Ebulus  L. 

Daphne,  the  name  of  a nymph,  who  was  turned  into  a 
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shrub  by  the  other  gods,  when  pursued  by  Apollo,  Ovid. 
Met.  i.  452.  D.  Laureola,  L. 

Darnel,  in  Pr.  Pm.  Deunel,  a name  that  in  old  writers 
did  not  mean  exclusively  the  large  ray  grass  to  which 
we  now  assign  it,  hut  many  other  plants  also,  of  many 
different  genera  and  natui-al  orders,  leguminosae,  gramineae, 
and  caryophyllese.  Whether  in  the  first  place  it  was 
assigned  to  any  one  of  them  exclusively',  cannot  now  be 
discovered.  Under  Darnel  our  early  herbalists  compre- 
hended all  kinds  of  corn-field  weeds.  So  in  the  Grete 
Herball,  cb.  246,  we  find  under  the  picture  of  a vetch  (!), 
“ Lolium  is  Cokyll.”  The  A.S.  version  of  Matth.  ch.  xiii. 
v.  25,  renders  the  Lat.  “ zizania  ” coccel,  WydifPs  both 
co/cel  and  darnel,  and  later  versions  tares,  and  Th.  Newton, 
in  his  Herbal  to  the  Bible,  p.  226,  tells  us  expressly  that, 
“ under  the  name  of  Cockle  and  Darnel  is  comprehended  all 
vicious,  noisome,  and  unprofitable  graine,  encombring  and 
hindering  good  corne.”  The  origin  of  this  word  is  ex- 
tremely obscure,  and  all  analysis  of  it  quite  conjectural. 
The  impression  that  it  always  meant  the  grass  that  we  now 
call  so  has  led  etymologists  to  try  to  discover  in  it  the 
sense  of  intoxicating , which  it  was  probably  never  intended 
to  convey.  Some  incidental  notice  may'  another  day  throw 
a light  upon  it,  that  cannot  be  elicited  by  any  amount  of 
thought,  or  ingenuity'  of  conjecture. 

Lolium  temulentum,  L. 

Dauke,  the  wild  carrot,  L.  daucus,  Gr.  Savnof, 

D.  Carota,  L. 

Deadman’s  eingers,  from  the  pale  colour  and  hand-like 
shape  of  the  palmate  tubers,  Orchis  maculata,  L. 

Dead  Nettle,  Lat.  of  Ort.  San.  Uriica  mortua,  a plant 
that  has  nettle-like  leaves,  but  does  not  resent  the  touch 
with  a sting,  and  from  its  apparent  insensibility  is  called 
dead,  deaf,  and  blind,  Lamium  L. 

„ „ White-,  L.  album,  L. 
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„ „ Red-,  L.  purpureum,  L. 

„ ,,  Yellow-,  L.  Galeobdolon,  Cr. 

Dead-tongue,  from  its  paralysing  effects  on  the  organs 
of  voice,  of  which  Threlkeld  gives  a striking  example,  on 
the  authority  of  a Mr.  Vaughan,  in  the  case  of  eight  lads 
who  had  eaten  it,  and  of  whom  “ five  died  before  morning, 
not  one  of  them  having  spoken  a word,”  the  Water  Hem- 
lock, CEnanthe  crocata,  L. 

Deadly  Nightshade,  or  Death's  Herb, 

Atropa  Belladonna,  L. 

Deaf  Nettle,  the  Dead  nettle,  Lamium,  L. 

Deal-trees,  the  species  of  fir  that  produce  the  deal  of 
commerce,  Pinus  and  Abies. 

Deer's  hair,  from  its  tufts  of  slender  stems  looking 
like  coarse  hair,  Scirpus  csespitosus,  L. 

Delt-orach,  an  orach  whose  leaves  are  triangular,  like 
a Greek  letter  A,  Atriplex  patula,  L. 

Deptford  Pink,  from  its  growing,  according  to  Gerarde, 
“ in  a field  next  Deptford,  as  you  go  to  Greenwich,'' 

Dianthus  Armeria,  L. 

Devil  in  the  bush,  from  its  horned  capsules  peering 
from  a bush  of  finely  divided  involucre, 

Nigella  damascena.  L. 

Devil's-bit,  G.  Teufels  abbiss,  L.  Morsus  diaboli , so 
called,  says  the  Ortus  Sanitatis,  c.  cclxi,  on  the  authority 
of  Oribasius,  “ because  with  this  root  the  Devil  practised 
such  power,  that  the  mother  of  God,  out  of  compassion, 
took  from  the  Devil  the  means  to  do  so  with  it  any  more ; 
and  in  the  great  vexation  that  he  had  that  the  power  was 
gone  from  him,  he -bit  it  off,  so  that  it  grows  no  more  to 
this  day.”  Threlkeld  records  a legend,  that  “the  root  was 
once  longer,  until  the  Devil  bit  away  the  rest,  for  spite; 
for  he  needed  it  not  to  make  him  sweat,  who  is  always 
tormented  with  fear  of  the  day  of  judgment.”  Later 
authors  explain  it,  as  though  the  root  would  cure  all 
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diseases,  and  that  the  Devil,  out  of  his  inveterate  malice, 
grudges  mankind  such  a valuable  medicine,  and  bites  it 
off.  Scabiosa  succisa,  L. 

Devil’s  darning  needles,  from  its  long  awns, 

Scandix  Pecten,  L. 

Devil’s  guts,  from  the  resemblance  of  the  stem  to  cat- 
gut, and  the  mischief  it  causes,  the  dodder,  Cuscuta,  L. 

Devil’s  milk,  from  its  acrid  poisonous  milk, 

Euphorbia,  L. 

Devil’s  snuff-boxes,  Lycoperdon,  L. 

Dew-berry,  G.  tauben-beere,  Norw.  col-bar , supposed 
to  be  called  so  from  the  dove  colour  of  its  fruit,  A.S.  duua , 
Du.  duf,  a dove,  but  perhaps  with  better  reason  referrible 
to  the  theve-thorn  of  Wycliffe’s  Bible.  See  Theve-thorn. 

Rubus  caesius,  L. 

Dew-grass,  from  its  rough  dew-besprent  blades,  the 
cocksfoot  grass,  Dactylis  glomerata,  L. 

Dewtry,  from  L.  Batura  (see  Hudibras,  pt.  iii.  c.  1. 
1.  321),  the  thorn-apple,  D.  Stramonium,  L. 

Dill-seed,  from  O.N.  dilla,  lull,  being  used  as  a carmi- 
native to  cause  children  to  sleep, 

Anethum  graveolens,  L. 

Ditch-bur,  called  by  Turner  Bychebur,  from  its  bur- 
like  involucre,  and  its  growth  on  dykes , not  in  ditches,  as 
its  modern  name  would  lead  us  to  suppose,  the  dyke,  Du. 
diili,  being  the  dry  bank  that  confines  the  water, 

Xanthium  strumarium,  L. 

Dittander,  or  Dittany,  apparently  a corruption  of 
L.  dictamnus,  the  name  of  a very  different  plant,  but 
applied  to  a cress,  of  which  Lyte  says  (b.  v.  ch.  66),  “ It 
is  fondly  and  unlearnedly  called  in  English  Dittany.  It 
were  better  in  following  the  Doucliemen  to  call  it  Pepper- 
wurt.”  Lepidium  latifolium,  L. 

Dock,  A.S.  docca,  which  seems  to  be  the  same  word  as 
Norw.  dok/ca,  G.  docke,  Dan.  dukk e,  a bundle  of  flax  or 
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hemp,  a word  that  corresponds  to  Fr.  bourre,  a flock,  and 
O.E.  harde  or  herde,  explained  by  Batman  or  Bartholomew 
(c.  160),  as  “what  is  called  in  Latin  stupa , and  is  the 
clensing  of  hempe  or  flexe.”  The  name  Dock  would  seem 
from  this  to  have  been  first  given  to  the  burdock  from 
the  frequent  occurrence  of  its  involucres  entangled  in  wool, 
and  to  have  been  transferred  from  this  to  other  broad- 
leaved plants.  Used  absolutely,  it  means  at  the  present 
day  those  of  the  sorrel  kind.  See  Burdock  and  Hardock. 

Bumex,  L. 


,,  Bur-,  see  under  Burdock. 

„ Can-,  see  under  Candock 

„ Fiddle-,  from  the  shape  of  its  leaves, 

Rumex  pulcher,  L. 

,,  Round-,  the  common  mallow,  still  called  so  in  the 
charm  that  is  said  to  be  used  by  children  when  stung  with 
nettles,  and  supposed  to  be  the  plant  alluded  to  by  Chaucer 
in  Troilus  and  Cressida  (b.  iv.  st.  62)  : “ Nettle  in,  dock 
out/'’  Malva  sylvestris,  L. 

„ Sharp-,  or  Sour-,  the  sorrel,  from  its  acidity, 

Rumex  Acetosa,  L. 

„ Velvet-,  Verbascum  Thapsus,  L. 

Dodder,  the  plural  of  Fris.  dod(l,  a bunch,  Du.  dot, 
hampered  thread,  from  its  resemblance  to  bunches  of 
threads  entangled  in  the  plants  on  which  it  grows, 

Cuscuta,  L. 

Dodder  grass,  from  the  trembling  of  its  spikelets, 

Briza  media,  L. 

Dogberry,  or  Dog-cherry,  the  fruit  of  the  Dogwood 
tree,  a name  misunderstood  as  referring  to  the  quadruped. 
See  Dogwood.  Cornus  sanguinea,  L. 

Dog’s  Chamomile,  a spurious  or  wild  kind, 

Matricaria  Chamomilla,  L. 

Dog-grass,  called  so,  Tabernsemontanus  tells  us,  “ sin- 
temal  sich  die  II unde,  wenn  sie  Massleid  haben,  damit 
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purgiren  ■”  and  R.  Turner  (Bot.  p.  89),  “It  is  called  in 
Latin  gramen  caninum,  because  dogs  eat  the  grass  when 
they  are  sick.”  Triticum  caninum,  Hud. 

Dog’s  Mercury,  or  Dog’s  Cole,  a spurious  kind,  to  dis- 
tinguish it  from  the  so-called  English  Mercury, 

Mercurialis  perennis,  L. 

Dog’s  Orach,  a stinking  kind, 

Chenopodium  Vulvaria,  L. 

Dog’s  Parsley,  Gr.  Kwairiov,  a worthless  weed,  parsley 
for  a dog,  iEthusa  Cynapium,  L. 

Dog-rose,  Gr.  /cvvoppoSov  and  Kvvoafdaros,  a wild  kind 
not  valued  for  scent  or  beauty.  It  furnishes  an  instance  of 
a tale  written  to  a name;  Pliny  relates  (1.  xxv.  c.  6)  that 
a soldier  who  had  been  bitten  by  a mad  dog  was  healed 
with  the  root  of  this  shrub  which  had  been  indicated  to 
his  mother  in  a dream.  It  bore  the  name  long  before. 

Rosa  canina,  L. 

Dog’s-tail-grass,  from  its  spike  being  fringed  on  one 
side  only,  Cynosurus  cristatus,  L. 

Dog’s-tongue,  a translation  of  L.  cynoghssum,  a name 
given  to  it  from  its  soft  leaf,  C.  officinale,  L. 

Dog’s-tooth-grass,  Fr.  chien  dent , from  the  sharp- 
pointed  shoots  of  its  underground  stem, 

Triticum  caninum,  Hud. 
and  Cynodon  Dactylon,  P. 

Dog-Violet,  a scentless  one,  Viola  canina,  L. 

Dog-wood,  not  so  named  from  the  animal,  but  from 
skewers  being  made  of  it.  “ It  is  rather  a shrub  than  a 
tree,”  says  Threlkeld,  “ the  dry  wood  wonderfully  resists 
the  axe  and  the  wimble,  and  is  used  for  skewers  by  the 
butchers.”  Dog,  in  this  view  of  it,  is  the  Fr.  dague,  It. 
and  Sp.  daga,  FI.  and  Old  Engl,  dagge,  equivalent  to  G. 
dolch,  a dagger,  and  A.S.  dale  or  dole,  a fibula,  a brooch- 
pin,  and  related  to  Skr.  dag,  strike:  “ And  forthwith  they 
caused  all  the  daggn  and  other  weapons  that  the  duke’s 
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servants  had  in  the  house  to  be  sought  out  and  sent  away. 
From  a letter  dated  1548  quoted  by  Froude,  in  Hist,  of 
Eng.  vol.  iv.  p.  337.  sm.  8vo.  The  verb  dawk  is  still  retained 
in  the  Western  counties  in  a Nursery  rhyme  : “ Prick  it  and 
dawk  it,  baker's  man.”  This  derivation  of  the  name  is 
supported  by  its  synonyms  Prick-wood,  Slcewer-wood,  and 
Gadrise,  but  has  been  overlooked,  and  the  fruit,  from  a 
mistaken  idea  of  its  meaning-,  called  a Hound's- berry. 

Cornus  sanguinea,  L. 

Doob-grass,  the  name  given  in  India  to  the  dog’s-tooth- 
grass,  Cynodon  Dactylon,  P. 

Dove’s  foot,  from  the  shape  of  the  leaf, 

Geranium  molle,  L. 

Drake,  Drawk,  or  Dravick,  Du.  dravig,  W.  drewg,  Br. 
draok,  darnel,  cockle,  or  weeds  in  general,  L.  daucus,  with 
insertion  of  r,  as  in  Sp.  tronar  from  tonar.  It  is  some- 
times found  spelt  drank,  a form  of  the  word  which  seems 
to  have  arisen,  in  the  first  place,  from  a mere  misprint  of 
n for  u.  Bromus  sterilis,  and  Avena  fatua,  L.  etc. 

Dropwort,  according  to  Turner  (b.  iii.  .31),  from  its 
small  tubers  hanging  like  drops  by  slender  threads, 

Spiraea  Filipendula,  L. 

Dropwort,  Water-,  from  its  use  in  stillicidium,  and 
growth  in  wet  places,  CEnanthe  fistulosa,  L. 

Dry-rot,  a name  given  to  several  pieces  of  fungus 
destructive  of  wood,  which  they  render  dry  and  as  if  de- 
stroyed by  fire  (see  Proceedings  of  Linn.  Soc.  for  1850, 
p.  80),  but  probably  derived  from  tree,  wood,  and  rot, 

Merulius  lacrymans,  Wulf. 

Duck-meat  or  -weed,  an  aquatic  plant,  a favourite  food 
of  ducks,  called  in  Pr.  Pm.  ende-mete,  Du.  eenden-groen, 

Lemna  minor,  L. 

Dulse,  Gael,  duillisg,  from  duille,  leaf,  and  uisge,  water, 
a name  given  to  several  species  of  rose-spored  algre,  and 
more  especially  to 

Ithodomenia  palmata,  and  Iridsea  edulis,  B.  St.  V. 
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Dunse-down,  a pleonasm,  from  Du.  donx,  which  means 
“ down,”  so  called  from  its  soft  spikes,  but  whimsically 
derived  by  Lobel  from  its  making  people  dunch  or  deaf, 
if  it  gets  into  their  ears  (Kruydtb.  p.  113),  an  opinion  that 
is  advanced  by  Rob.  Constantine  also,  who  says : “ Italis 
mazza  sorda ; ejus  enim  panieulte  flos  si  aures  intraverit, 
exsurdat,”  the  reed-mace,  Typha  latifolia,  L. 

Dutch  Clover,  or  simply  Dutch,  from  the  seed  of  it 
having  been  very  largely  imported  from  Holland,  150  tons 
annually,  says  Curtis  in  his  Flor.  Lond., 

Trifolium  repens,  L. 

Dutch  Myrtle,  L.  Myrlus  Brabantica,  from  its  abound- 
ing in  Dutch  bogs,  and  replacing  the  myrtle  of  more 
genial  climates,  Myrica  Gale,  L. 

Dutch  rush,  a rush-like  plant  imported  from  Holland, 

Equisetum  hyemale,  L. 

Dwale,  Da.  dwale,  torpor,  trance,  whence  dwale-bozr,  a 
dwale-  or  tranee-berry.  In  Chaucer  (Reeves  T.  241),  it  is 
used  for  a sleeping  draught : “ There  nedeth  him  no 
dwale ; 33  and  in  Lupton’s  1000  notable  things,  we  have 
(b.  iv.  1)  a receipt  for  making  Dwale  for  a patient  to  take, 
“ while  he  be  cut,  or  burned  by  cauterising,”  the  ingredients 
of  which  are  the  juices  of  hemlock,  nep,  lettuce,  poppy,  and 
henbane,  mixed  up  with  pig’s  gall  and  vinegar.  Once  a 
general  term,  it  has  been  appropriated  to  the  deadly  night- 
shade. Atropa  Belladonna,  L. 

Dyer’s  Green-weed,  a weed,  in  the  sense  of  a dye- herb, 
that  tinges  green.  Genista  tinctoria,  L. 

Dyer’s  Rocket  or  Yellow  weed,  from  its  leaves  re- 
sembling those  of  the  genuine  rocket,  and  its  being  used 
by  the  dyers  to  dye  woollen  stuffs  yellow,  see  Base-Rocket, 

Reseda  Luteola,  L. 

Earth-balls,  truffles,  balls  that  grow  under  the  earth. 

Tuber  cibarium,  Sib. 

Earth-call,  A.S.  eor¥>  gealle,  from  their  bitterness. 
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plants  of  the  gentian  tribe,  more  particularly  the  lesser 
centaury,  Erythraea  Centaurium,  L. 

Earth-moss,  Phascum,  L. 

Earth-nut,  or  -chestnut,  Ernut,  or  Yernut,  from  its 
nutty  esculent  tubers,  Bunium  flexuosum,  With. 

Earth-smoke,  L .fumus  terrce,  see  Fumitory, 

Fumaria  officinalis,  L 

Earth-star,  a fungus  so  called  from  its  stellate  shape 
when  burst  and  lying  on  the  ground,  Geaster,  Berk. 

Eglantine,  a name  that  has  been  the  subject  of  much 
discussion,  both  as  to  its  exact  meaning,  and  as  to  the 
shrub  to  which  it  properly  belongs.  In  Chaucer  and  our 
other  old  poets  it  is  spelt  Eglantere  and  Eglatere,  as  in  a 
passage  in  the  Flower  and  Leaf,  st.  3 : 

The  hegge  also,  that  yede  in  compas, 

And  closed  in  all  the  greene  herbere, 

With  sicamour  was  set  and  Eglatere. 

But  whether  this  word  meant  originally  the  sweetbrier,  the 
yellow  rose  called  in  systematic  works  Eglanteria,  the  dog- 
rose,  the  burnet  rose,  or  some  other  species,  cannot  now  be 
ascertained,  and  perhaps  the  poets  who  used  it  meant  no 
more  than  a rose  of  any  kind  indifferently.  Indeed,  Milton 
in  the  expression  “ twisted  eglantine,”  is  supposed  to  have 
meant  the  woodbine.  The  derivation  of  the  name  is  ob- 
scure. Diez,  the  highest  authority  in  questions  of  French 
etymology,  derives  it  from  Lat.  aculeus , a prickle,  through 
aculentus,  whence  0.  Fr.  aiglent,  covered  with  prickles, 
and  aiglentier,  which  became  eglantier,  and  eglantine,  and 
in  this  view  is  supported  by  Brachet  and  Littre.  In 
ancient  French  works  it  seems  to  have  been  given  to  the 
wild  roses.  In  our  own  early  writers,  and  in  Gerarde  and 
the  herbalists,  it  was  a shrub  with  white  flowers  that  was 
meant.  At  the  present  day  by  Eglantine  is  usually 
understood  the  sweet-brier,  Itosa  rubiginosa,  L. 

Elder,  A.S.  ellen  and  ellarn,  in  Pierce  Plowman  eller, 
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words  that  seem  to  mean  “ kindler,”  and  to  he  derived 
through  AS.  aid,  Da.  ild,  Sw.  eld,  fire,  from  oilan,  kindle, 
and  related  to  Du.  helder,  clear,  whence  op-helderen,  kindle 
or  brighten  up  ; a name  which  we  may  suppose  that  it  ac- 
quired from  its  hollow  branches  being  used,  like  the  bam- 
boo in  the  tropics,  to  blow  up  a fire ; 

Sambucus  nigra,  L. 

,,  Dwarf-,  Sambucus  Ebulus,  L. 

,,  Water-,  Viburnum  Opulus,  L. 

Elecampane,  L.  Envla  campana,  by  countrymen,  says 
Isidore,  called  Ala  campana,  the  latter  word  from  its 
growing  wild  in  Campania,  the  former  from  L.  Inula,  a 
word  of  uncertain  derivation,  Inula  Helenium,  L. 

Eleven  o’clock  lady,  Fr.  dame  d’onze  heures,  from  its 
waking  up  and  opening  its  eyes  so  late  in  the  day,  the  star 
of  Bethlehem,  Ornithogalum  umbellatum,  L. 

' Elf-dock,  the  elecampane,  from  its  broad  leaves  called  a 
dock,  and  from  some  confusion  between  its  Italian  name, 
ella,  and  the  Dan.  elle,  an  elf,  deriving  its  prefix. 

Inula  Helenium,  L. 

Elm,  a word  that  is  nearly  identical  in  all  the  Germanic 
and  Scandinavian  dialects,  but  does  not  find  its  root  in  any 
of  them.  It  plays  through  all  the  vowels,  Ic.  Almr,  Da. 
Aim , JElm,  and  Elm,  A.S.  and  Engl.  Elm,  Germ,  in  dif- 
ferent dialects  lime,  Olm,  and  TJlme,  Du.  Olm,  but  stands 
isolated,  as  a foreign  word,  which  they  have  adopted.  This 
is  the  Lat.  Ulmus,  the  terminating  syllable  of  which,  mns, 
indicates  an  instrument,  a material,  or  means,  with  which 
something  is  done  ; while  the  first  seems  to  be  the  nl  of 
ulcus,  sore,  and  ulcisci,  punish,  in  allusion  to  the  common 
use  of  rods  of  elm  for  whipping  slaves.  See  Plautus  (Asin. 
2,  2,  96).  The  foreign  origin  of  the  name  indicates  that 
the  tree  was  introduced  into  England  from  the  South  of 
Europe,  and  explains  what  Aubrey  remarks  in  his  “ Wilts,” 
that  in  the  Villare  Anglicum,  although  there  are  a great 
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many  towns  and  villages  named  after  other  trees,  there  are 
only  three  or  four  Elme- tons.  Ulmus,  L. 

Emony,  the  anemony  misunderstood  as  An  Emony. 
“ Gardeners  commonly  call  them  Emonies.”  It.  Tuimer. 
Bot.  p.  18.  Anemone,  L. 

Enchanter’s  Nightshade,  a name  that,  by  some 
blunder,  has  been  transferred  from  the  mandrake,  Atropa 
Mandragora,  to  an  insignificant  garden  weed.  The  man- 
drake was  called  Nightshade  from  having  been  classed  with 
the  Solatia,  and  Enchanter’s  from  its  Latin  name  Circcea, 
Gr.  tap/caia,  given  to  it  after  the  goddess  Circe,  who  be- 
witched the  companions  of  Ulysses  with  it  (Od.  b.  x.) ; or 
according  to  Dioscorides,  as  quoted  by  Westmacott,  p.  105  : 
“ ’Twas  called  Ci resea,  because  Circe,  an  Enchantress  ex- 
pert in  herbs,  used  it  as  a Tempting-powder  in  amorous 
concerns.”  C.  lutetiana,  L. 

Endive,  It.  and  Sp.  endivia,  L.  intyhea,  adj.  of  intybus, 

Cichorium  Endivia,  L. 

English  Mercury,  a plant  reckoned  among  the  Mer- 
curies, but  why  called  English  more  particularly,  we  are 
not  told,  Chenopodium  Bonus  Henricus,  L. 

Ers,  the  bitter  vetch,  Fr.  ers,  L.  ervum,  E.  Ervilia,  L. 

Eryngo,  L.  eryngium,  G.  gpvyyiov,  from  ipvyyaveiv, 
eructare,  being,  according  to  the  herbalists,  a specific 
against  that  inconvenience,  E.  maritimum,  L. 

Euphrasy,  Milton  (P.  L.  xi.  1.  414),  Stockholm  Med. 
M.S.  Ewfras,  Off.  L.  euphrasia,  Gr.  evfypacria,  cheerful- 
ness, a name  that  C.  Bauhin  with  great  probability  tells 
us  was  first  given  to  the  bugloss,  meaning  probably  the 
borage,  and  which  has  been  transferred  to  the  eyebright, 

Euphrasia  officinalis,  L. 

Evening  primrose,  from  its  pale  yellow  colour  and  its 
opening  at  sunset,  Qlnothera  biennis,  L. 

Everlasting  flower,  from  its  retaining  shape  and 
colour  when  dried,  Gnaphalium,  L. 
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Everlasting  pea,  Fr.  pois  eternel,  from  not  being1,  like 
the  common  and  the  sweet  pea,  an  annual, 

Lathyrus  latifolius,  L. 

Eye,  the  pink,  in  Tusser  called  “ Indian  eye  ” L.  ocellus, 
as  in  the  name  of  the  carnation,  ocellus  Damascenus,  from 
the  eye-shaped  marking  of  the  corolla,  Dianthus,  L. 

Eyebright,  so  called,  as  W.  Coles  tells  us  in  his  Adam 
in  Eden,  from  its  being  used  by  the  linnet  to  clear  its  sight, 
and  thence  adopted  by  men.  Where  he  picked  up  this 
tale,  does  not  appear.  It  is  one  of  several  similar  legends. 
See  Celandine,  Hawkweed,  and  Pigeon's  grass.  We 
may  add  to  this  number  of  eye  remedies  learnt  from  the 
birds,  that  the  use  of  fennel  was  taught  to  man  by  ser- 
pents : 

Hac  mansa  serpens  oculos  caligine  purgat : 

In  deque  compertum  est  humanis  posse  mederi 
Illam  luminibus,  atque  experiendo  probatum  est. 

Macer.  c.  xvii.  1.  4. 

We  are  told  the  same  of  the  eagle,  in  reference  to  the  use 
of  the  wild  lettuce  : “ Dicunt  aquilam  quum  in  altum 
volare  voluerit,  ut  prospiciat  rerum  naturas,  Lactucae  syl- 
vaticse  folium  evellere,  et  succo  ejus  sibi  oculos  tangere,  et 
maximum  inde  claritudinem  accipere."  Apuleius,  c.  xxx. 
The  plant  was  long  in  vogue  as  a remedy  in  diseases  of  the 
eye.  Brunschwygk  tells  us  in  his  quaint  old  German : 
“ Es  was  ouch  ein  kiing-in  in  Engelant,  die  brant  allein  das 
wasser  uss  del’  blumlin,  und  thett  wunderliche  ding  darmit 
zu  der  ougen,  als  mir  der  selbigen  kiingin  artzet  geseyt 
hat."  See  Euphrasy.  Euphrasia  officinalis,  L. 

Eyebright  Cow-wheat,  a plant  in  some  respects  re- 
sembling both  the  eyebright  and  the  cow-wheat, 

Bartsia  Odontites,  Hud. 

Fair  maids  of  February,  snowdrops,  from  their  white 
blossoms  opening  about  the  2nd  ol  that  month,  when 
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maidens  dressed  in  white  walked  in  procession  at  the  feast 
of  the  Purification,  Galanthus  nivalis,  L. 

Fair  maids  of  France,  a double-flowered  variety  of 
crowfoot  introduced  from  France, 

Ranunculus  aconitifolius,  L. 

Fairy  Butter,  a fungus  so  called  in  the  northern 
counties  from  its  being  supposed  to  be  made  in  the  night, 
and  scattered  about  by  the  Fairies.  Atkinson  Clev.  Dial, 
p.  169.  Tremella  arborea  and  albida,  Sm. 

Fairy  Flax,  a flax  so  called  from  its  delicacy, 

Linum  catharticum,  L. 

Fallen  stars,  from  their  sudden  appearance  glittering 
on  gravel  walks  after  a night’s  growth,  and  the  vulgar 
opinion  of  their  origin,  certain  gelatinous  algae,  and  par- 
ticularly Nostoc  Commune,  Ag. 

Fancy,  an  attempted  explanation  of  Pansy, 

Yiola  tricolor,  L. 

Fat  Hen,  G.  Felte  FLenne,  a name  given  in  Germany 
and  by  the  older  herbalists  to  the  orpine,  Sedum  telephium, 
called  also  faba  crassa,  fat  bean,  but  without  any  reason 
assigned.  It  has  been  of  late  years  transferred  in  England 
to  plants  of  the  Goosefoot  tribe,  and  more  particularly  to 
the  Good  Henry,  which  a correspondent  of  Seeman’s 
Journal  (vol.  i.  p.  151),  asserts  to  have  been  used  formerly 
for  fattening  poultry  ; a statement  which  requires  con- 
firmation, as  there  is  no  other  English  or  foreign  writer 
who  mentions  any  such  use  of  the  goosefoots,  or  the 
orpine. 

Chenopodium  Bonus  Henricus  and  Atriplex  patula,  L. 

Feabe,  Fape,  Fabe,  Tiiape,  Tiieabe,  De-,  Fae-,  Fea-, 
or  Feap-berry,  different  forms  of  an  East  Anglian  very 
obscure  name  of  the  gooseberry.  An  interchange  of  an 
initial  f and  ih  is  not  uncommon.  We  find  it,  for  instance, 
in  the  verb  jly,  Go.  \liuhan,  O.II.G . Jliohan,  G.  Jliehen  ; 
and  in  thatches,  a dialectic  pronunciation  of  vatches , i.e. 
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fitches  or  vetches , to  be  heard  in  some  parts  of  Somerset. 
The  name  seems  to  have  attached  itself  to  the  gooseberry 
through  one  of  those  blunders  that  have  arisen  from  bad 
pictures.  The  melon,  G.  pfele,  L.  pepo,  is  so  figured  in 
Tabernannontanus  (vol.  ii.  p.  184),  as  to  look  exactly  like 
a gooseberry,  and  headed  Pfele,  and  from  this,  or  an 
equally  bad  picture,  the  name  may  have  been  adopted. 
Loudon  (in  Arbor.  Brit.  ii.  p.  972),  considers  it  to  be  meant 
for  fever-berry,  a very  improbable  explanation.  Wright 
would  derive  it  from  A.  S.  \>efe-\orn.  The  use  of  the 
term  seems  to  be  confined  at  present  to  the  eastern  counties, 
where  the  green  unripe  fruit  is  called  Thape,  as  in  a word 
well  known  to  Norfolk  schoolboys,  Thape-pie. 

Ribes  Grossularia,  L. 

Feather-few,  Fedder-few,  or  Feather-fully,  in  Pr. 
Pm.  Feder-Foy,  the  feverfew,  through  a change  of  v to  th, 
and  probably  also  from  confusion  of  name  with  the  feather- 
foil,  Pyrethrum  Parthenium,  L. 

Feather-foil,  feathery  leaf,  from  feather  and,  foil,  a 
name  descriptive  of  its  finely  divided  leaves. 

Hottonia  palustris,  L. 

Feather-grass,  from  its  feathery  awn, 

Stipa  pennata,  L. 

Feldwode,  Gower  (Conf.  Amant,  bk.  v.  p.  262),  who 
says  of  Medea : 

“ Tho  toke  she  feldwode  and  verveine, 

Of  herbes  ben  nought  better  tweine.” 

The  plant  is  supposed  by  the  editor,  Dr.  R.  Pauli,  to  be  tbe 
baldmoney,  the  yellow  gentian,  A.S.  and  O.E .feldwyrt, 

Gentiana  lutea,  L. 

but  is  possibly  the  hag-taper,  or  mullein,  A.S.  feltwyrt , 
See  Cockayne  (vol.  ii.  p.  384  and  vol.  iii.  p.  326). 

Verbascutn  Thapsus,  L. 

Felwort,  the  gentian,  a name  that  looks  like  an  anoma- 
lous compound  of  L.  fel,  gall,  and  wort,  but  apparently  is 
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a modified  form  of  A.S.  feld-wyrt,  which  there  is  little, 
doubt  arose  from  a confusion  between  L.fel  and  A.S .felcl, 

Gentiana,  L. 

Felon-wort,  or  -wood,  the  bittersweet,  from  its  use  in 
curing-  whitlows  called  in  Latin  furunculi,  little  thieves, 
that  is,  felons,  Solanum  Dulcamara,  L. 

Fen-berry,  from  its  growing-  in  fens,  the  cranberry, 

Vaccinium  Oxycoccos,  L. 

Fen-Rue,  from  its  divided  rue-like  leaves  and  place  of 
growth,  Thalictrum  flavum,  L. 

Fenkel,  and  Fennel,  M.  Itat.fanculum,  from  L .fanicu- 
lum,  Y.fenouil,  F.  vulgare,  Gart. 

„ Dog's-,  from  some  similarity  of  its  leaf  to  fennel, 
and  its  bad  smell,  Anthemis  Cotula,  L. 

Fennel- Flower,  from  its  fennel-like  finely  divided 
leaves,  Nigella  damascena,  L. 

Fern,  A.S. /earn,  G.farn/craut,  Du.  varenkruult,  a word 
of  obscure  origin,  but  from  the  appended  kraut  and  Icruidt 
to  the  G.  and  Du.  synonyms,  one  that  seems  to  be  ex- 
pressive of  some  use  or  quality.  It  has  been,  with  great 
plausibility,  referred  to  forms  of  the  word  feather,  G.feder, 
SI . per o,  Gr.  7rrept?  and  7 rrepov,  and  suggested  that  it  may 
be  connected  with  Skr . par  na,  which  means  both  a leaf  and 
a feather,  and  with  L.  frons.  It  seems  a more  easy  and 
natural  explanation  of  the  word  to  trace  it  to  the  use  of 
these  plants  for  littering  cattle,  A.S  .fear,  G.  farr,  Du. 
var,  a bullock,  in  which  the  change  of  the  letters  exactly 
corresponds  to  that  which  takes  place  in  the  names  of  fern 
in  the  same  languages.  It  might  also  be  connected  with 
the  name  of  the  pig,  A.S .fearh,  Du.  varlcen,  G.ferkel  and 
ferken,  L.  verres,  Skr.  vardha.  Matthioli  (1.  iv.  c.  179), 
speaking  of  Pteris,  and  Filix  mas,  says : “ Utriusque 
radice  sues  pinguescunt ; ” and  in  a charter  of  A.D.  855, 
in  Thorpe’s  Diplomatarium,  p.  113,  pascua  porcorum  is 
translated  fearnleswe.  In  some  old  German  works  the 
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word  is  farm,  and  as  the  Scandinavian  name  is  orm-yrds, 
worm-  or  snake-grass,  from  the  involuted  vernation  of  the 
frond,  it  may  be  worth  consideration,  whether  these  words, 
varm  and  orm,  may  not  be  the  Lat.  vermin,  and  farn  a 
corruption  of  it.  But,  as  J.  Grimm  says,  “ tiof'es  dunkel 
ruht  auf  der  wurzel.”  Filix. 

Fern,  Bladder-,  from  its  small  vesicular  spore-cases, 

Cystopteris,  Ber. 

„ Bristle-,  from  the  bristle  that  projects  beyond  its 
receptacle,  Trichomanes,  Sm. 

„ Female-,  of  old  writers,  not  the  species  now  called 
Lady-fern,  but  tbe  brake,  from  Gr.  OrfkvTrTepi ?,  a name 
that  is  now  assigned  to  another  one  different  from  both  of 
these.  That  of  the  herbals  is  Pteris  aquilina,  L. 

„ Filmy-,  from  its  transparent  filmy  texture, 

Hymenophyllum,  L. 

,,  Finger-,  Ceterach  officinarum,  W. 

„ Flowering-,  from  its  conspicuous  spikes  of  fructi- 
fication, Osmunda  regalis,  L. 

„ Hard-,  from  the  rigid  texture  of  the  frond, 

Blechnum  boreale,  Sm. 

,,  Holly-,  from  its  prickly  fronds, 

Aspidium  Loncliitis,  Sw. 

,,  Lady-,  a mere  translation  of  filix  foemina,  a 
former  Latin  name  of  the  brake,  Gr.  QfKvrrTep^,  which 
was  given  to  it  from  some  caprice,  and  without  reference 
to  sex  as  now  understood,  and  has  been  transferred  to  the 
species  now  called  so,  for  no  better  reason  than  the  delicacy 
of  its  foliage,  Asplenium  Filix  fcemiua,  Bern. 

Maiden-hair-,  Adiantum  Capillus  Veneris,  L. 

Male-,  a translation  of  its  old  Latin  name, 

Aspidium  Filix  mas,  Sw. 

Marsh-,  Aspidium  Thelypteris,  Sw. 

Mountain-,  Aspidium  Oreopteris,  Sw. 
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,,  Oak-,  of  modern  botanists, 

Polypodium  Dryopteris,  L. 

,,  Oak-,  of  the  herbalists,  with  a belief  that  such 
plants  of  it  as  grew  upon  the  roots  of  the  oak-tree,  were 
of  greater  medicinal  power : “ quod  nascit  super  radices 
quercus,  est  efficacius  : 11  (Herbarius,  e.  103.)  the  common 
polypody,  Polypodium  vulgare,  L. 

,,  Parsley-,  Allosorus  crispus,  Bern. 

,,  Scaly-,  from  the  scales  on  the  frond, 

Ceterach  officinarum,  W. 

,,  Shield-,  from  the  coverings  of  its  spore-cases, 

Aspidium  Sw. 

„ Wall-,  from  its  ordinary  place  of  growth, 

Poly  podium  vulgare,  L. 

Pescue,  from  the  L .festuca,  by  change  of  t to  c, 

F.  ovina,  L.  etc. 

Feverfew,  L.  febrifuga , from  its  supposed  febrifuge 
qualities,  Pyrethrum  Parthenium,  L. 

Field  Cypress,  the  ground  pine,  from  its.  terebinthinate 
odour  and  divided  leaves,  Ajuga  Chamaepitys,  Schr. 

Field  Madder,  Sherardia  arvensis,  L. 

Fig,  Fr .figue,  It.  ficus,  F.  Carica,  L. 

Fig-wort,  from  its  use,  on  the  doctrine  of  signatures,  in 
the  disease  called  ficus,  Scrophularia,  L. 

and  also,  for  the  same  reason,  Ranunculus  Ficaria,  L. 

Filbert,  formerly  spelt  Filberd,  and  Fglberde,  said  by 
some  to  have  been  so  called  after  a king  Philibert ; by 
Wedgwood  explained  as  Fill-beard ; but  more  probably  a 
barbarous  compound  of  phytton  or  feuille,  leaf,  and  beard, 
to  denote  its  distinguishing  peculiarity,  the  leafy  involucre 
projecting  beyond  the  nut,  Corylus  Avellana,  L. 

Finckle,  G.  fenchel  Du.  venlcel,  from  L.  fceniculum, 
fennel,  F.  vulgare,  L. 

Finger-flower,  G.  finger-hut,  L.  digitalis,  from  the  re- 
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semblance 

glove, 


of  its  flower  to  a thimble  or  the  finger  of  a 


D. 


purpurea. 


L. 


Fiorin,  Ers efearh,  grass,  Agrostis  alba,  L. 

Fir,  O.H.G . fur  aha,  Dan.  fyrr,  Sw.  furu,  the  fire-  tree, 
the  most  inflammable  of  woods.  Etymological ]y  the  word 
is  identical  with  L.  quercus,  the  initial  qu  having,  as  in 
quinque,  an  f for  its  representative  in  the  Germanic  lan- 
guages. See  Max  Muller,  Lectures,  2nd  course,  p.  224-. 

Pinus  and  Abies. 

,,  Scotch-,  from  its  being  found  indigenous  upon 
the  mountains  of  Scotland,  P.  sylvestris,  L. 

„ Silver-,  from  the  white  under-surface  of  its  leaves, 

P.  Picea,  L. 

„ Spruce-,  from  G.  sprossen,  sprout,  see  Spruce, 

Abies  excelsa,  Poir. 

Fir-moss,  a mossy  looking  plant  like  a little  fir-tree. 

Lycopodium  Selago,  L. 

Fist-balls,  A.S .fist,  Q.  feist,  Du.  veest,  crepitus,  Norw. 
fssop'p  and  fish  all.  See  Puckfist.  Lycoperdon,  L. 

Fitch,  an  old  spelling  of  Vetch,  Vicia  sativa,  L. 

Five-finger-grass,  or  Five-leaf,  Sw.  flnger-ort,  Gr. 
irevTa^aurvXov,  five-fingered,  ancient  Gallic  as  quoted  by 
Dioscorides  (iv.  c.  42),  7re/a7 -e8ov\a;  by  Apuleius  (c.  2), 
pompeclulon ; a word  meaning  five-leaf,  a plant  so  called 
from  its  five  leaflets,  Potentilla  reptans.  Sib. 

Flag,  from  its  petals  hanging  out  like  banners ; properly 
the  species  of  Iris,  L. 

„ Corn-,  Gladiolus,  L. 

„ Sweet-,  Acorus  Calamus,  L. 

„ Yellow-,  Iris  Pseudacorus,  L. 

Flamy,  in  Miss  Kent’s  Flora  Domestica  given  as  a name 
of  the  pansy,  and  explained  “ because  its  colours  are  seen 
in  the  flame  of  wood.”  It  is  the  translation  of  Lat.  Viola 
flamm.ea.  V . tricolor,  L. 

Flaw  flower,  from  flaw  a gust  of  wind,  a translation 
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of  Gr.  avefiwvT),  from  dne/io?,  wind.  See  Anemony. 

Anemone  Pulsatilla,  L. 

Flax,  G.  flacks,  Du.  vlas,  Fr.  fllasse,  M.  Lat.  fllassium, 
yarn,  from  filar e,  spin,  L.  fil/um,  a thread, 

Linum  usitatissimum,  L. 

Flax,  Dwarf-,  or  Purging-,  or  Fairy-, 

L.  catharticum,  L. 

„ Toad-,  Linaria  vulgaris,  L. 

Flax-seed,  from  the  resemblance  of  its  seed-pods  to 
flax  bolls,  Eadiola  Millegrana,  L. 

Flax-weed,  from  its  leaves  resembling  those  of  flax, 

Linaria  vulgaris,  L. 

Flea-bane,  from  its  supposed  power  of  destroying  fleas, 

Inula  Pulicaria,  L. 

,,  Blue-,  Erigeron  acre,  L. 

Flea-wort,  from  its  keeping  off  fleas, 

Inula  Conyza,  DC. 

Fleur  de  lis,  see  Flower  de  Luce. 

Flix-  or  Flux-weed,  from  its  use  in  dysentery,  a 
disease  that  was  formerly  called  flix, 

Sisymbrium  Sophia,  L. 

Float-  or  more  properly  Flote-grass,  not  so  much 
from  its  floating  on  the  surface  of  the  water,  as  from  its 
abounding  in  flotecl,  or  irrigated  meadows, 

Poa  fluitans,  Scop. 

and  also  in  some  works 

Alopecurus  geniculatus,  and  Catabrosa  aquatica,  L. 

Florimer,  or  Floramor,  Fr.  fleur  d’ amour , from  a mis- 
understanding of  its  Latin  name,  Amarantus,  as  though  a 
compound  of  amor,  love,  and  anthus  flower, 

A.  caudatus,  and  tricolor,  L. 

Flower  de  Luce,  Fr.  fleur  de  Louis,  from  its  having 
been  assumed  as  his  device  by  Louis  VII.  of  France : “ Ce 
fut  Louis  VII.  dit  le  Jeune,  a.d.  1137,  qui  chargea  l;ecu 
de  France  de  fieurs  de  lis  sans  nombre,;,  Montf.  The 
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flower  that  lie  chose  seems  to  have  been  a white  one ; for 
Chaucer  says  (C.  T.,  Prol.  238)  : 

His  nekke  whit  was  as  the  flour-de-lys : 
and  there  is  a legend  that  a shield  charged  with  these 
flowers  was  brought  to  Clovis  from  heaven  while  engaged 
in  a battle  against  the  Saracens  (H.  Pyne,  England  and 
France  in  15th  cent.  p.  23).  It  had  already  been  used 
by  the  other  French  kings,  and  by  the  Emperors  of  Con- 
stantinople; but  it  is  a question  what  it  was  intended  in 
the  first  place  to  represent.  Some  say  a flower,  some  a 
halbert-head,  some  a toad.  See  Notes  and  Queries,  29  Mar. 
1856.  Fleur  de  Louis  has  been  changed  to  Fleur  de  Luce, 
Fleur  de  lys,  and  Fleur  de  lis.  Iris,  L. 

Flower  op  Bristow,  or  -of  Constantinople,  the 
scarlet  lychnis,  the  latter  name  from  its  growing  wild  near 
the  Turkish  capital,  the  former  fi’om  its  colour  being 
“ Bristol  red,”  as  in  Skelton’s  poem  upon  Eleanor  Hum- 
ming : 

“ Her  kirtle  Bristow  red.” 

See  Chambers’s  Book  of  Days,  i.  p.  801. 

Lychnis  chaleedonica,  L. 

Flower  gentle,  the  floramor,  Fr.  in  Cotgrave  la  nolle 
Jleur,  from  its  resemblance  to  the  plumes  worn  by  people 
of  rank,  Amarantus  tricolor,  L. 

Flowering  Fern,  from  its  handsome  spikes  of  fructifi- 
cation, Osmunda  regalis,  L. 

Flowering  Rush,  L.  jnncus  floridus,  a plant  with  a 
rush-like  stem,  and  growing  in  the  water,  with  a fine  head 
of  flowers,  called  by  Lobel  Juncus  cyperoides  floridus, 
“ Juncus ,”  saith  he,  “ for  that  his  stalke  is  like  the  rush  ; 
cyperoides,  because  his  leaves  do  resemble  Cyperus ; flori- 
dus, because  it  hath  on  the  top  of  every  rushie  stalke  a fine 
umbel  or  tuft  of  small  flowers  in  fashion  of  the  Lilic  of 
Alexandria.”  Gerarde,  p.  27. 


Butomus  umbellatus,  L. 
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Flowk-,  or  Floor-wort,  from  its  being  supposed  to  give 
sheep  the  disease  of  the  liver,  in  which  parasites  resembling 
the  jlook-  or  flounder- fish  are  found, 

Hydrocotyle  vulgaris,  L. 

Fluellin,  probably  from  Du.  fluweelen , downy,  velvety, 
Fr.  velvoie,  and  not,  as  Parkinson  states,  a Welsh  word, 
the  several  species  of  Veronica,  L. 

„ Female,  of  Gerarde,  Hill,  Curtis,  and  others,  from 
its  soft  velvety  leaves,  Linaria  spuria,  L. 

Flybane,  from  its  being  used  mixed  with  milk  to  kill 
flies,  Agaricus  muscarius,  L. 

Fly  Honeysuckle,  from  confusion  with  an  Apocynum 
that  catches  flies  by  the  proboscis  under  its  anthers,  the 
A.  androsaemi folium,  L.,  and  whose  flowers  are  somewhat 
similar,  the  upright  honeysuckle, 

Lonicera  Xylosteum,  L. 

Fly  Orchis,  from  the  resemblance  of  its  flower  to  a fly, 

Ophrys  muscifera,  Hud. 

Folefoot,  from  the  shape  of  its  leaf, 

Asarum  europseum,  L.  and  Tussilago  Farfara,  L. 

Fool’s  Parsley,  from  its  being  a poisonous  plant,  which 
only  fools  could  mistake  for  parsley, 

iEthusa  Cynapium,  L. 

Forebitten  More,  bitten -off  root,  see  Devil’s-bit,  more 
or  mor  having  formerly  had  the  sense  of  “ root,”  as  it  has 
still  in  the  Western  counties,  Scabiosa  succisa,  L. 

Forget-me-not,  a name  that  for  about  fifty  years  has 
been  assigned  to  a well  known  blue  flower,  a Myosotis,  but 
which  for  more  than  200  years  had  in  this  country,  France, 
and  the  Netherlands,  been  given  to  a very  different  plant, 
the  ground-pine,  Ajuga  Chamaepitys,  on  account,  as  was 
said,  of  the  nauseous  taste  that  it  leaves  in  the  mouth.  It 
is  to  this  plant  exclusively  that  we  find  it  assigned  by 
Lyte,  Lobel,  Gerarde,  Parkinson,  and  all  our  herbalists 
from  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  century,  and  by  all  other 
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botanical  authors  who  mention  the  plant,  inclusive  of  Gray 
in  his  Natural  Arrangement  published  in  1821,  until  it 
was  transferred  with  the  pretty  story  of  a drowned  lover 
to  that  which  now  bears  it.  This  had  always  been  called 
in  England  Mouse-ear  Scorpion-grass.  In  Germany,  Fuchs 
in  his  Hist.  Plant.  (Basil,  1542),  gives  the  name  Vergies nit 
mein  to  the  Teucrium  Botrys,  L.  under  the  Lat.  synonym 
of  Chamsedrys  vera  fcemina.  His  excellent  plate  at  p.  870 
leaves  no  doubt  as  to  the  species  he  meant.  In  Denmark 
a corresponding  name,  Forglemm,  mig  icke,  was  given  to  the 
Veronica  chamaedrys.  At  the  same  time  it  would  seem 
that  in  some  parts  of  Germany  the  Myosotis  palustris  was 
known  as  the  Echium  amoris,  and  Vergiss  mein  nicht.  as  at 
the  present  day;  and  in  Swedish  the  Echium  aquaticum, 
the  same  plant,  was  called  forgat  mig  icke.  Some  idea  of 
the  confusion  will  be  seen  in  MentzePs  Index  Nominum 
Plantarum,  Berlin,  1682.  Cordus  on  Dioscorides,  in  1549, 
and  Lonicerus  assign  it  to  Gnaphalium  leontopodium,  L. 
while  the  Ortus  Sanitatis  (Ed.  1536,  ch.  199),  and  Macer 
de  virtutibus  herbarum  (Ed.  1559),  like  the  Danish  Her- 
balists, give  it  to  the  Veronica  Chamsedrys,  L.  This  latter 
seems  to  be  the  plant  to  which  the  name  rightfully  belongs, 
and  to  which  it  was  given  in  reference  to  the  blossoms 
falling  off  and  flying  away.  See  Speedwell.  From  this 
plant  it  will  have  been  transferred  to  the  ground-pine 
through  a confusion  in  respect  to  which  species  should 
properly  be  called  Chamadrys , and  as  both  these  very 
different  plants  were  taken  for  the  Chamaedrys  of  Pliny, 
the  popular  name  of  the  one  passed  to  the  other.  Two 
circumstances  about  it  are  curious ; first,  how  the  name 
could  be  transferred  from  the  ground-pine  to  the  scorpion- 
grass  without  the  change  being  noticed  by  a single  author 
of  all  our  floras,  general  and  local ; and  secondly,  how 
easily  a good  story  is  got  up,  and  widely  spread  about  the 
world,  to  match  a name.  The  blossoms  fall  from  a Ve- 
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ronica,  and  it  is  called  “ Speedwell ! ” and  " Forget-me-not." 
The  name  passes  to  a plant  of  nauseous  taste,  the  ground- 
pine,  and  Dalechamp  explains  it  as  expressive  of  this  dis- 
agreeable quality.  It  attaches  itself  to  a river-side  plant, 
and  the  story  books  are  ready  with  a legend.  We  learn 
from  Mills’s  History  of  Chivalry  that  a flower  that  bore  the 
name  of  “ Soveigne  vous  de  moy,’’  was  in  the  fourteenth 
century  woven  into  collars,  and  worn  by  knights,  and  that 
one  of  these  was  the  subject  of  a famous  joust  fought 
in  1465  between  the  two  most  accomplished  knights  of 
England  and  France.  What  the  flower  was,  that  was  so 
called,  it  would  be  only  possible  to  ascertain  by  inspection 
of  one  of  these  collars.  The  German  name  Elirenpreis, 
prize  of  honour,  which  has  always  been  given  to  the  speed- 
well, almost  proves  that  this  was  the  one.  There  is  cer- 
tainly no  ground  for  assuming  that  it  was  the  same  as 
our  present  “ Forget-me-not.’’  The  story  of  this  latter, 
in  connexion  with  the  two  lovers,  will  be  found  in  Mills’s 
work,  vol.  i.  p.  314,  and  it  now  bears  a name  corresponding 
to  our  own  in  nearly  every  European  language  : as  Fr. 
Ne  m’oubliez  pas,  G-.  Vergiss  mein  nicht,  Da.  Kicerminde, 
Sw.  Forgat  mig  idee,  etc.,  and  is  worked  into  numberless 
rings  and  other  ornaments.  Myosotis  palustris,  L. 

Four-leaved  grass,  a plant  with  four  leaves  only,  the 
Herb  Trulove,  Paris  quadrifolia,  L. 

Foxglove,  a name  that  is  so  inappropriate  to  the  plant, 
that  many  explanations  of  it  have  been  attempted,  by 
which  it  might  appear  to  mean  something  different  from 
the  glove  of  a fox.  Its  Norwegian  names,  Rev-bielde,  fox- 
bell,  and  Reveleika,  fox  music,  are  the  only  foreign  ones 
that  allude  to  that  animal  ; and  they  explain  our  own,  as 
having  been  in  the  first  place  foxes-glew,  or  music,  A.S. 
glieio,  in  reference  to  a favourite  instrument  of  earlier  times, 
a ring  of  bells  hung  on  an  arched  support,  a tintinna- 
bulum,  which  this  plant,  with  its  hanging  bell-shaped 
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flowers,  so  exactly  represents.  Its  present  Latin  name. 
Digitalis , was  given  to  it  by  Fuchs  with  the  remark  that 
up  to  that  time,  1542,  there  was  none  for  it  in  Greek  or 
Latin.  D.  purpurea,  L. 

Fox-tail-grass,  from  the  shape  of  the  spike,  Gr.  of 
Theophrastus,  (1.  7,  c.  10),  aX&)7re/coi/po?, 

Alopecurus  pratensis,  L. 

,,  Slender-,  Alopecurus  agrestis,  L. 

Framboise,  a French  corruption  of  Du.  brambezie,  bram- 
ble-berry, the  raspberry,  Rubus  idseus,  L. 

Franke,  from  “ the  property  it  hath  to  fatten  cattle,” 
as  Lyte  tells  us  (chap.  38)  ; franke  meaning  a stye  or  stall, 
in  which  cattle  were  shut  up  to  be  fattened ; 

Spergula  arvensis,  L. 

French  bean,  a foreign  bean,  French  being  used  to  ex- 
press what  in  German  would  be  called  wdlsch,  anything 
from  an  outlandish  country,  Phaseolus  vulgaris,  L. 

French  cowslip.  Primula  Auricula,  L. 

French  Grass,  sainfoin,  L .fcenum  Burgundiacum, 

Onobrychis  sativa,  L. 

French  Honeysuckle,  from  the  resemblance  of  its 
flowers  to  large  heads  of  honeysuckle  clover, 

Hedysarum  coronarium,  L. 

French  Lavender,  Lavandula  Stoechas,  L. 

French  Nut,  the  walnut,  Juglans  regia,  L. 

French  Sorrel,  the  wood-sorrel,  Oxalis  aeetosella,  L. 

French  Sparrow-grass,  the  name  under  which  are  sold 
in  the  Bath  market  to  be  eaten  as  asparagus,  the  sprouts 
of  the  spiked  Star  of  Bethlehem, 

Ornithogalum  pyrenaicum,  L. 

French  Wheat,  the  buckwheat, 

Polygonum  Fagopyrum,  L. 

French  Willow,  from  its  leaves  somewhat  resembling 
those  of  the  willow,  Epilobium  angustifolium,  L. 
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Fresh-water  Soldier,  from  its  sword-shaped  leaves, 

Stratiotes  aloides,  L. 

Friar’s  cap,  from  its  upper  sepals  resembling  a friar’s 
cowl,  the  wolfsbane,  Aconitum  Napellus,  L. 

„ crown,  Carduus  eriophorus,  L. 

Fritillary,  M.Lat.  fritillaria,  sc.  tabula,  a checker- 
board, from  fritillus,  a dicebox,  on  account  of  its  checkered 
petals,  F.  Meleagris,  L. 

Frog-bit,  L.  morsus  ranee , from  an  idea  that  frogs  ate  it, 

Hydrocharis  Morsus  ran  a;,  L. 

Frog-foot,  a name  that  in  the  Stockholm  Med.  M.S. 
1.  783,  is  assigned  to  the  vervain,  the  leaf  of  which,  in  its 
general  outline,  somewhat  resembles  the  foot  of  this 
animal : 

Frossisfot  men  call  it, 

For  his  levys  are  like  the  frossys  fet. 

Verbena  officinalis,  L. 

In  modern  woi-ks,  for  reasons  unknown,  it  is  transferred 
to  the  duckmeat,  Lemna,  L. 

Frog-grass,  from  its  growing  in  mire, 

Salicomia  herbacea,  L. 

Frog’s  Lettuce,  Potamogeton  densus,  L. 

Frost-blite,  a blite  whitened  as  by  hoar-frost, 

Chenopodium  album,  L. 

Fuller’s  herb,  L.  lierba  fullonum,  from  its  taking  out 
stains  from  cloth,  a purpose  for  which  it  is  said  by  Tragus, 
c.  131,  to  have  been  used  by  the  monks, 

Saponaria  officinalis,  L. 

Fuller’s  thistle,  the  teasel,  Dipsacus  fullonum,  L. 

Fumitory,  in  Shakspeare  Fumiter,  Fr.  fume-terre , L. 
fumus  terra,  earth-smoke,  from  the  belief  that  it  was  pro- 
duced without  seed  from  vapours  rising  from  the  earth.  The 
words  of  Platearius,  a great  authority  in  his  day,  are  : 
“ \y\c\ tur  ficmus  terrce,  quod  generatur  a quadam  fumositate 
grossa,  a terra  resoluta,  et  circa  superficiem  terras  adhe- 
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rente.”  See  also  the  Ortus  Sanitatis,  Mayence,  1485,  ch. 
17G,  and  the  Grete  Herball,  cap.  clxxi.  And  this  extraor- 
dinary account  of  it  is  given  not  only  by  the  ignorant 
authors  of  the  Ortus  Sanitatis  and  the  Grete  Herball,  and 
the  writers  in  the  dark  ages  from  whom  they  copied,  but  is 
repeated  by  Dodoens,  and  other  learned  men,  his  cotem- 
poraries. Pliny  merely  says,  (1.  xxv.  c.  13),  that  it  took  its 
name  from  causing  the  eyes  to  water  when  applied  to  them, 
as  smoke  does  : “ Claritatem  facit  inunctis  oculis  delachry- 
mationemque  ceu  fumus,  unde  nomen  accepit  kottvo^.” 

Fumaria  officinalis,  L. 

Furze,  sometimes  spelt  Furres,  A.S.  fyrs,  a name  of 
obscure  derivation,  as  are  those  of  so  many  of  our  com- 
monest plants ; apparently  from  fir,  these  bushes  being, 
like  the  coniferous  trees,  a common  firewood  or  fuel ; but 
perhaps  from  Fr .forest,  as  though  that  word  meant  a place 
of  firs,  as  hyrst,  earst,  hulst,  gorst,  etc.,  the  places  or 
thickets  of  erica,  carices,  ulex  and  gorra,  from  M.  Lat. 
words  in  cetum  ; Ulex  europseus,  L. 

„ Needle-,  from  its  finely  pointed  slender  spines. 

Genista  anglica,  Hud. 

Fuss-balls,  Fr.  vesse,  Lycoperdon,  L. 

Gadrise,  and  Gaitre,  see  Gatter. 

Gale,  or  Sweet  Gale,  in  Turner’s  herbal  Gall,  and  in 
Somersetshire,  he  tells  us,  Goul  and  Golle,  in  Pr.  Pm. 
gawl , gavl,  or  gawyl,  A.S.  and  Du.  gagel,  corruptions  appa- 
rently of  galangale,  a name  that  it  may  have  acquired  from 
its  fragrance  while  burning,  and  which,  through  its  intense 
bitterness,  has  become  confounded  with  gall, 

Myrica  Gale,  L. 

Galangale,  It.  and  Sp.  galanga,  O.  Sp.  garingal,  G. 
galgani,  from  Pers.  chalan,  or  Arab,  khalanjan,  a word  sup- 
posed to  be  a corruption  from  Chin,  liang-kiang,  mild 
ginger,  the  name  under  which  that  spice  was  introduced 
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from  China,  and  now  transferred  to  a marsh  plant,  the 
roots  of  which  are  valued  for  their  aromatic  quality, 

Cyperus  longus,  L. 

Gallow-grass,  Ger.  p.  572,  a cant  name  for  hemp,  as 
furnishing  halters  for  the  gibbet,  Cannabis  sativa,  L. 

Gang-Flower,  11  os  anibarvalis,  the  milkwort,  from  its 
blossoming  in  Gang-week,  A.S.  gang-dagum,  three  days 
before  the  Ascension,  when  processions  were  made  in  imi- 
tation of  the  ancient  Ambarvalia,  to.  perambulate  the 
parishes  with  the  Holy  Cross  and  Litanies,  to  mark  their 
boundaries,  and  invoke  the  blessing  of  God  upon  the 
crops ; on  which  occasions,  says  Bishop  Kenneth,  “ the 
maids  made  garlands  of  it  and  used  them  in  those  solemn 
processions."  So  also  Gerarde,  p.  450.  It  was  for  the 
same  reason  called  Cross-,  Rogation-,  and  Procession- 
flower.  Polygala  vulgaris,  L. 

Garavance,  the  chick-pea,  or  gram,  Sp.  garavanzo, 
Bask,  gar  an,  corn,  and  anzua,  dry  (Diez), 

Cicer  arietinum,  L. 

Garlick,  A.S.  gar,  a spear,  and  leac,  plant,  from  its 
tapering  acute  leaves ; or  from  the  nutritive  and  stimulant 
qualities  ascribed  to  it  by  the  ancient  northern  poets  as 
being  the  “ war  plant,"  Allium  sativum,  L. 

Garlick-wort,  from  its  smell, 

Erysimum  Alliaria,  L. 

Garnet-berry,  the  red  currant,  from  its  rich  red  colour 
and  transparency,  Ribes  rubrum,  L. 

Gatter,  Gatten,  Gadrise,  or  Gatteridge,  names  of 
several  hedgerows,  trees  and  shrubs,  as  the  spindle,  the 
cornel,  and  wild  Guelder-rose,  Evonymus  europaeus, 
Cornus  sanguinea,  and  Viburnum  Opulus,  L. 
derived,  respectively,  Gatter,  in  Chaucer  Gaitre,  from  A.S. 
gad,  a goad,  and  ter,  i.e.  treow,  tree ; Gatten,  from  gad,  and 
tan,  twig ; Gadrise,  from  gad  and  hris,  a rod,  Da.  and  Du. 
ms,  a shrub,  and  Gatteridge,  Fr.  verge  sanguine,  from 
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gaitre  rouge,  in  reference  to  the  red  colour  of  the  twigs  and 
autumnal  foliage  of  the  spindle  and  cornel  tree.  Gad  is 
still  used  in  our  Western  counties  for  a picked  stick  in  the 
term  spar-gad,  a stick  pointed  at  both  ends  to  spar  or  fasten 
down  thatch. 

Gazles,  in  Sussex  and  Kent,  the  black  currant,  ap- 
parently corrupted  from  Fr.  groseilles, 

Ribes  nigrum,  L. 

Gean,  the  wild  cherry,  Fr.  guisne,  Pol.  wisn,  Boh.  vnssne, 
in  European  Turkey  wischna,  Wal.  visini,  M.Gr.  fii<nvo< ;, 
the  two  last  words  being  identical  with  the  Slavonian,  i.e. 
the  Polish  and  Bohemian,  as  far  as  they  can  be  written  with 
Greek  letters.  We  may  conclude  from  this  identity,  and 
from  the  great  quantity  of  pipe-sticks  of  it  exported  every 
year  from  Turkey,  that  the  name  originated  in  that  country. 
The  Dalmatians  will  have  Italianized  wischna  into  viscina, 
and  under  this  name  it  will  have  been  conveyed  to  Italy,  and 
thence  into  France,  where  by  the  usual  process  of  changing 
v or  w to  gu,  and  dropping  the  sound  of  s and  sc  before  n, 
viscina  becomes  guisne,  and  crossed  into  England  as  gean. 
But  the  Italians  will  have  regarded  viscina  as  a diminutive 
in  ina  from  viscia,  and  have  replaced  it,  from  some  motive 
of  euphony,  by  visciola,  its  present  name,  as  they  have 
formed  biscuola  from  biscia,  pesciuolo  from pesce,  etc.,  and 
hence  the  German  weiclisel,  which  will  not  only  represent 
the  same  tree,  but  the  same  word,  as  our  Gean.  It  is  to 
be  observed  that  the  " Bird  cherry  ” is  not  this  species, 
although  this  is  the  one  called  so  by  botanists  in  Latin 
systematic  works.  Prunus  avium,  L. 

Gentian,  from  some  Illyrian  king  named  Gentius, 

' Gentiana,  L. 

Geranium,  Gr.  yepaviov,  from  yepavos,  crane,  the 
cranesbill,  from  the  shape  of  the  seed  vessel,  a genus  that 
once  included  the  Pelargonia,  which  in  popular  language 
are  still  called  so,  G.  molle,  pratense,  etc. 
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Gerard,  see  Herb  Gerard. 

German  Madwort,  Du.  meed,  madder,  and  wort,  root,  so 
called  from  the  red  dye  yielded  by  its  roots,  and  its  being 
used  in  Germany,  Asperugo  procumbens,  L. 

Germander,  Fr.  gamandree,  from  L.  chamcedrys,  by  in- 
sertion of  an  n before  d for  euphony,  Gr.  ground, 

and  Spu?,  oak,  so  named  from  the  fancied  likeness  of  its 
leaves  to  those  of  an  oak,  a name  usually  given  to  the 

Teucrium  Chamsedrys,  L. 

,,  Water-,  Teucrium  Scordium,  L. 

,,  Wood-,  Teucrium  Scorodonia,  L. 

Germander  Chickweed,  the  male  Chamsedrys  of  the 
herbalists,  Veronica  agrestis,  L. 

Gill,  Gill-go-by-ground,  Gill-creep-by-tiie-ground, 
Gill-run-bith-ground,  the  ground-ivy,  from  its  name 
Gill,  that  was  given  to  it  from  its  being  used  in  ferment- 
ing beer,  Fr.  guiller,  a word  still  retained  in  the  eastern 
counties,  getting  mixed  up  with  another  meaning  of  Gill, 
that  of  a young  woman,  a girl;  the  go-hy-ground,  etc. 
referring  to  the  creeping  habit  of  the  plant.  See  Hay- 
maids.  Nepeta  Glechoma,  Benth. 

Gilliflower,  formerly  spelt  gyllofer  and  gilofre,  with 
the  o long,  from  Fr.  giroflee,  It.  garofalo,  in  Douglas’s 
Virgil  jereflouris,  words  formed  from  M.  Lat.  garoffolum, 
gariofihm,  or,  as  in  Albert  Magn.  (1.  vi.  c.  22),  gariojilus, 
corrupted  from  L.  caryophyllum,  a clove,  Gr.  KapvofyvXkov, 
and  referring  to  the  spicy  odour  of  the  flower,  which  seems 
to  have  been  used  in  flavouring  wines  to  replace  the  more 
costly  clove  of  India.  The  name  was  originally  given  in 
Italy  to  plants  of  the  Pink  tribe,  especially  the  carnation, 
but  has  in  England  been  transferred  of  late  years  to  several 
cruciferous  plants.  That  of  Chaucer  and  Spenser  and 
Shakspeare  was,  as  in  Italy,  Dianthus  Caryophyllus,  L. 
that  of  later  writers  and  gardeners, 

Matthiola  and  Cheiranthus,  L. 
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Much  of  the  confusion  in  the  names  of  plants  has  arisen 
from  the  vague  use  of  the  French  terms  Girojlee,  Oeillet, 
and  Violelte,  which  were,  all  three  of  them,  applied  to 
dowers  of  the  Pink  tribe,  but  subsequently  extended,  and 
finally  restricted  in  English  to  very  different  plants. 
Girojlee  has  become  Gillijloicer , and  passed  over  to  the 
Crucifer®,  Oeillet  been  restricted  to  the  Sweet  Williams, 
and  Violelte  been  appropriated  to  one  of  the  numerous 
claimants  of  its  name,  the  genus  to  which  the  pansy 
belongs. 

„ Clove-,  Dianthus  Caryophyllus,  L. 

,,  Marsh-,  the  ragged-Robin, 

Lychnis  flos  cuculi,  L. 

„ Queen’s-,  or  Rogue’s-  or  Winter-,  the  Dame’s 
violet,  Hesperis  matronalis,  L. 

,,  Stock-,  Matthiola  incana,  L. 

„ Wall-,  of  old  books,  Cheiranthus  Cheiri,  L. 

„ Water-,  of  Lyte’s  Herball, 

Hottonia  palustris,  L. 

Gilliflower-grass,  in  Aubrey’s  Wilts,  p.  49.  See 
Carnation-grass. 

Gipsey-wort,  so  called,  says  Lyte,  “ bycause  the  rogues 
and  runagates  which  call  themselves  Egyptians,  do  colour 
themselves  black  with  this  herbe,” 

Ly copus  europaeus,  L. 

Gith,  L.  gith,  an  ancient  name  of  the  Nigella  now 
applied  to  the  corn-cockle,  Agrostemma  Gitkago,  L. 

Gl addon.  Glade  n,  Glader,  Gladwyn,  names  of  the 
stinking  iris  usually  derived  from  L.  gladiolus,  a small 
sword,  in  allusion  to  its  sword-shaped  leaves,  but  which 
have  more  probably  arisen  from  confusion  of  its  Dutch 
name  lisch,  with  O.French  leesche,  gladness.  If  from 
gladiolus,  they  will  he  plurals  of  glad ; but  as  in  herbal 
nomenclature  the  plant  is  called  spatula,  a tool  used  in 
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smoothing,  they  may  be  related  to  Du.  glad,  smooth. 

Iris  foetidissima,  L. 

Gladiole,  L.  gladiolus,  a small  sword, 

„ Water-,  the  flowering  rush, 

Butomus  umbellatus,  L. 

Glasswort,  from  furnishing  ashes  for  glass-making, 

Salicornia  herbacea,  L. 

„ Prickly-,  Salsola  Kali,  L. 

Glastonbury  Thorn,  a variety  of  whitethorn,  so  called 
from  the  place  where  it  was  first  cultivated. 

Globe  flower,  from  its  globular  form, 

Trollius  europseus,  L. 

Globe  Thistle,  from  its  globular  inflorescence, 

Echinops,  L. 

Goat’s  beard,  from  its  long  coarse  pappus,  a translation 
of  its  Gr.  name  Tpayoirwycov, 

Tragopogon  pratensis,  L. 

Goat -weed,  from  its  Gr.  name,  alyoirobcov, 

iEgopodium  Podagraria,  L. 

Gold-apples,  Pr.  pommes  d’or,  from  their  colour  before 
maturity,  tomatoes,  Solanum  Lycopersicum,  L. 

Gold  of  Pleasure,  a name  which  Gerarde  and  Parkin- 
son attempt  to  explain  by  telling  us  that  “the  poore 
peasant  doth  use  the  oile  in  banquets,  and  the  rich  in  their 
lampes.”  This  seems  to  be  a way  of  getting  over  a diffi- 
culty by  forcing  a sense  upon  it.  We  learn  from  Gerarde 
that  an  oil  was  imported  from  Spain  as  “ Oleo  de  Alegria,” 
this  latter  word  Alegria,  being  the  name  of  another  oil- 
plant, a sesamum,  and  it  would  seem  that  this  “ Oleo  de 
Alegria  ” has  become  corrupted  to  “ Oro  de  alegria/’  gold 
of  pleasure,  and  applied  to  a very  different  species,  the 
source  of  a spurious  oil,  passed  off  upon  the  public  for  the 
Spanish.  Whether  Alegria  was  applied  to  the  sesamum 
in  the  sense  of  “ pleasure,”  or  is  an  Arabic  word  beginning 
with  al,  it  is  irrelevant  to  inquire.  Camelina  sativa,  L. 
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Gold-cups,  from  O.E.  cop,  a head,  a button,  or  stud, 
and  like  King-cup,  Gilt-cup,  and  Butter-cup,  representing 
the  Fr.  bouton  d’or,  the  batchelor’s  button,  Ranunculus,  L. 

Gold-knobs,  -knappes,  or  -knoppes,  A.S.  cmep,si  button, 
Du.  hioop.  See  Gold-cup. 

Golde,  in  our  old  poets  the  marigold,  supposed  from  its 
yellow  flowers,  to  have  been  the  ■^pvaavdeg-ov,  or  gold 
flower  of  the  Greeks,  Calendula  officinalis,  L. 

Golden-chain,  from  its  long  racemes  of  yellow  flowers, 
Du.  goude  lceten,  in  Sweden  more  tastefully  called  guldregn, 
golden  rain,  Cytisus  Laburnum,  L. 

Golden-rod,  Lat.  virga  aurea,  from  its  tall  straight  stalk 
of  yellow  flowers,  Solidago  Yirga  aurea,  L. 

Golden  Samphire,  from  its  thick  samphire-like  stems, 
and  its  golden  flowers,  Inula  crithmoides,  L. 

Golden  Saxierage,  from  its  yellow  flowers, 

Chrysosplenium,  L. 

Goldilocks,  Gr.  ypvaoKogg,  from  ypucro?,  gold,  and 
KOfig,  hair,  Chrysocoma  Linosyris,  L. 

also  Ranunculus  Auricomus,  L. 

Goldins,  or  Goldings,  Du.  gulden,  golden,  a florin,  from 
the  yellow  colour  and  flat  round  shape  of  its  flowers,  the 
source  of  the  numerous  Scotch  names  applied  to  the  mari- 
gold, the  marsh  marigold,  and  other  yellow  flowers,  such 
as  Gotvlan,  Goiuan,  Gool,  Goule,  etc.  See  below  Gools.  By 
Goldin  is  usually  meant  the  corn-marigold, 

Chrysanthemum  segetum,  L. 

Good  Henry,  or  Good  King  Harry,  the  allgood,  G. 
guter  Heinrich,  Du.  goeden  Henrik,  an  obscure  name,  which 
Dodoens  tells  us  (p.  651)  was  given  to  the  plant  to  dis- 
tinguish it*from  another,  a poisonous  one,  called  Mains 
Henricus  ; but  why  they  were  either  of  them  called  Henricus, 
he  does  not  say.  The  Grimms  in  their  Worterbuch  explain 
it  as  having  reference  to  elves  and  lcobolds  which  were 
called  “ Heinz”  or  “Heinrich,”  and  as  indicating  super- 
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natural  powers  in  the  plants.  Cotgrave  gives  the  name 
Bon  Henry  to  the  Roman  sorrel,  Rumex  scutatus,  L.  as 
well  as  to  the  allgood,  the  plant  to  which  it  is  usually- 
assigned.  Cordus  on  Dioscorides,  Frankf.  1549,  calls  it 
“ Weyss  Zeyderich,  vel  ut  alii  volunt.  Gut  heynrich.”  It 
has  nothing  to  do  with  our  Harry  the  8th,  and  his  sore  legs, 
to  which  some  have  thought  that  it  referred. 

Chenopodium  Bonus  Henricus,  L. 

Gools,  Gules,  Gowles,  Guildes,  Goulaks,  Gowans, 
and  Golds.  See  under  Goldins. 

Calendula  officinalis,  Caltha  palustris,  and  Chrysan- 
themum segetum,  L. 

Goose  and  Goslings,  or  Gandergosses,  from  the  flowers 
being  shaped  like  little  goslings, 

Orchis  Morio,  and  bifolia,  L. 

Gooseberry,  from  the  FI.  Zeroes  or  Jcruys  bezie,  Sw. 
krusbur , a word  that  bears  the  two  meanings  of  “ cross--’-’ 
and  “ frizzle-berry,”  but  was  given  to  this  fruit  with  the 
first  meaning  in  reference  to  its  triple  spine  which  not  un- 
frequently  presents  the  form  of  a cross.  This  equivocal 
word  was  misunderstood  and  taken  in  its  other  sense  of 
“ frizzle-berry,”  and  translated  into  German  and  herbalist 
Latin  krausel-beere  and  uva  crispa.  Matthioli  (ed.  Came- 
rarii,  1586)  gives  its  German  synonym  correctly,  as  kreuz- 
beer.  Lobel  also  (Krydtb.  pt.  ii.  p.  239)  gives  it  as  Flem. 
kroesbesien,  G.  kruzbeer.  The  Fr.  groseille,  and  Span. 
yrosella  are  corruptions  of  G.  krausel. 

Ribes  Grossularia,  L. 

Goosebill,  or  Gooseshare,  clivers,  from  the  sharp  ser- 
rated leaves  being  like  the  rough-edged  mandibles  of  a 
Soose ) Galium  Aparine,  L. 

Goosecorn,  from  its  growth  on  commons  where  geese 
are  commonly  reared,  and  the  grain  like  appearance  of  the 
capsules,  J uncus  squarrosus,  L. 
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Goose-foot,  from  the  shape  of  its  leaf, 

Chenopodium,  L. 

Goose-grass,  in  Ray  by  mistake  Goose-grease,  Pr.  Pm. 
gosys  gres,  clivers,  from  a belief  that  goslings  feed  on  it, 
(R.  Turner,  Bot.  p.  71),  and  that  “geese  help  their  diseases 
with  it,”  (Lupton,  No.  60).  Galium  Aparine,  L. 

Goose-heiriffe  of  W.  Coles’s  Adam  in  Eden ; A.S.  gos, 
a goose,  and  liegerife , hedge-reeve,  from  its  attaching  itself 
to  geese,  while  they  pass  through  a hedge.  The  occur- 
rence of  the  name  in  this  work  of  W.  Coles  is  singular  as 
an  instance  of  the  retention  into  the  seventeenth  century  of 
an  Anglo-Saxon  word  no  longer  understood.  The  name  is 
still  retained  in  some  counties  as  hariff.  The  Gooshareth , 
Goshareth,  and  Gooseshareth  of  W.  Turner’s  Herball  seem 
to  be  corruptions  of  Goosehariff  with  a change  of  / to  ih 
that  is  not  uncommon  in  provincialisms,  as  for  instance  in 
the  case  of  fape  and  thape.  Galium  Aparine,  L. 

Goose-tansy,  a plant  with  tansy-like  leaves,  which  Ray 
says  is  called  so  “because  eaten  by  geese;”  but  perhaps 
like  crow’s  garlick,  swine’s  cress,  and  dog’s  mercury,  the 
name  may  imply  merely  a tansy  for  a goose,  a spurious 
tansy.  Potentilla  anserina,  L. 

Goose-tongue,  from  its  finely  serrated  leaves, 

Achillasa  Ptarmica,  L. 

Gorse,  A.S.  gorst,  Wei.  gores  or  gorest,  a waste,  M.  Lat. 
gorassi  or  gorra,  brushwood,  used  in  Stat.  Montis  r eg.  p. 
236 : “ salicum,  gorrarum  et  gorassorum  non  portantium 
fructus  comestibiles.”  Ulex  europseus,  L. 

Gory-dew,  from  its  resemblance  to  blood  drops, 

Palmella  cruenta,  Agh. 

Go-to-bed-at-noon,  from  its  early  closing,  the  goat’s 
beard,  Tragopogon  pratensis,  L. 

Gourd,  Fr.  gourde , from  gongourde,  L.  cucurbita, 

C.  Pepo,  L. 

Gout  Ivy,  M.Lat.  Iva  arthrilica,  from  being,  as  Parkin- 
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son  says,  “powerful  and  effectual  in  all  the  pains  and 
diseases  of  the  joints,  as  gouts,  cramps,  palsies,  sciatica, 
and  aches,”  the  ground  pine,  Ajuga  Chamsepitys,  L. 

Gout-weed,  or  Gout-wort,  from  its  supposed  virtues  in 
gout  cases,  iEgopodium  Podagraria,  L. 

Gowan,  a north  country  word,  usually  derived  from 
Gael,  gugan,  a bud,  a flower,  but  clearly  a corruption  of 
goiolan,  the  Scotch  form  of  gulden,  as  we  see  in  the  names 
of  the  troll-flower,  which  is  called  indifferently  Lucken- 
gowan,  -gollond,  or  -gowlan,  and  Witch’s  gowan.  Cf.  gawn, 
a gallon  measure,  a milk-pail,  in  The  Derby  Ram. 
(Halliwell).  In  the  glossaries  it  is  usually  explained  as 
meaning  merely  “the  daisy;”  but  it  appears  in  different 
parts  of  Scotland  to  be  applied  to  the  various  buttercups, 
and  the  marsh-marigold,  the  dandelion,  the  hawkweeds,  the 
corn-marigold,  the  globe  flower,  and  indeed  to  almost  any 
that  is  yellow.  In  the  northern  counties  of  England, 
according  to  Brockett,  it  is  a yellow  flower  common  in  moist 
meadows.  W.  Turner  in  his  Libellus  says  that  Gotland  is 
a name  given  to  the  kiDg-cup  or  crow-foot. 

Gowk-meat,  from  its  blossoming  when  the  gowk  or  cuckoo 
comes,  the  wood-sorrel,  Oxalis  Aeetosella,  L. 

Gram,  an  Eastern  name,  the  chick  pea, 

Cicer  arietinum,  L. 

Grape  Hyacinth,  or  Grape  flower,  from  its  small  round 
purplish  flowers  sitting  in  clusters  on  the  stalk,  like  grapes, 

Muscari  racemosum,  Mill. 

Grass,  A.S.  and  Fris.  gccrs,  in  nearly  all  other  Ger- 
manic dialects  gras,  and  radically  connected  with  L. 
gramen.  By  the  old  herbalists  grass  is  used  in  the  sense 
of  a herb  generally,  and  often  spelt  gres,  which  has  led 
to  its  being  misspelt  grease  in  several  names.  By  botanists 
the  term  is  confined  to  the  order  Graminese. 

bee  under  their  specific  names 
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Grass, 

Arrow- 

Grass,  Mouse-tail- 

)) 

Ballock- 

„ Nit- 

)) 

Bent- 

„ Oat- 

)) 

Brome- 

„ Orchard- 

)) 

Canary- 

„ Penny- 

)) 

Carnation- 

„ Peppkr- 

)) 

Cat’s-tail- 

„ Pigeon’s- 

)) 

Cock’s-foot- 

„ PuDDING- 

3) 

CORD- 

„ Quake- 

)) 

COTTON- 

„ Quitch- 

j) 

CoUCH- 

„ Ray- 

)) 

Crab- 

„ Reed- 

y ) 

Cuckoo- 

„ Rib- 

Dog- 

„ Ribbon- 

DogVtail- 

„ Rie-or  Rye- 

DogVtootii- 

„ ScORPION- 

Doob- 

„ Scurvy- 

Feather- 

„ Sea- 

Fesoue- 

„ Shave- 

Fiorin- 

,,  Shelly- 

Finger- 

„ Shere- 

Five-finger- 

„ Shore- 

Flote- 

„ Sparrow- 

Foxtail- 

„ Sprxng- 

French- 

Spurt- 

Gallow- 

„ Squirrel-tail- 

) ) 

Grip- 

„ Stander- 

)} 

Hair- 

„ Star- 

)) 

Hard- 

„ Swine- 

)) 

Hares-tail- 

„ Timothy- 

)) 

Hassock- 

„ Toad- 

)) 

Knot- 

„ Tussac- 

)) 

Lob- 

„ Twopenny- 

)) 

Lyme- 

„ V ERNAL- 

)) 

Mat- 

„ Viper’s- 

J) 

)) 

Meabow- 

„ Whitlow- 
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Grass,  Melick- 


GrASS,  WlliE-BENT- 


Millet- 

Moor- 


WOOD- 

WORM- 


Grass  of  Parnassus,  a plant  described  by  the  Greek 
writers  as  growing  on  that  mountain, 

Parnassia  palustris,  L. 

Grass-poley,  from  its  being  considered  by  Cord  us  as  a 
pulegium  or  poleg , and  having  grass-like  leaves, 

Lythrum  hyssopifolium,  L. 

Grass-vetch,  a vetch  with  grass-like  leaves, 

Lathyrus  Nissolia,  L. 

Grass-wrack,  a wrack  with  long  linear  grass-like  leaves, 

Zostera  marina,  L. 

Greeds,  A.S.  greed,  translated  in  yEI trie’s  glossary 
“ ulva,”  a name  of  some  water  plant,  now  applied  to  the 
pondweed  tribe,  Potamogeton,  L. 

Greek  Valerian,  a plant  mistaken  for  the  Phu  or 
Valerian  of  the  Greek  writers,  Polemonium  cseruleum,  L. 

Green-sauce,  from  its  culinary  use,  Rumex  acetosa,  L. 

Green-weed,  or  Greening-weed,  from  its  use  to  dye 
green,  Genista  tinctoria,  L. 

Greens  or  Graines,  in  Lyte’s  Herball  Grayves,  Du. 
Enden-gruen,  duck’s  herb,  Lemna,  L. 

Grigg,  heath,  Wei.  grfig,  related  to  W.  grwg  and  grig, 
a rumbling  noise.  See  Bramble.  Calluna  vulgaris,  Sal. 

Grimm  the  collier,  the  name  of  a humorous  comedy 
popular  in  Q.  Elizabeth’s  i-eign,  called  “ Gi’imm  the  collier 
of  Croydon,”  and  given  to  the  plant  from  its  black  smutty 
involucre,  Hieracium  aurantiacum,  L. 

Grip-grass,  from  its  gripping  or  seizing  with  its  hooked 
prickles  whatever  comes  in  its  way,  Galium  Aparine,  L. 

Gromell,  Grummel,  or  Gromwell,  or  Gray  m-yle,  as 
Turner  says  it  should  be  written,  from  Gramim  suit's  and 
Milium  solis  together.  “ That  is  al  one,”  says  the  Grete 
Herball,  “ granum  solis  and  milium  solis.”  The  apothe- 
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caries  compromised  the  matter  by  combining  them,  as  in 
the  case  of  Asarabacca.  Lithospermum  officinale,  L. 

Ground  Furze,  Ononis  arvensis,  L. 

Groundiieele,  G.  grundheil , Fr.  herbe  aux  ladres,  so 
called  from  its  having  cured  a king  of  France  of  a leprosy 
from  which  he  had  been  suffering  eight  years,  a disease 
called  in  German  grind.  Brunschwygk  tells  us  (b.  ii.  c-b. 
5),  that  a shepherd  had  seen  a stag,  whose  hind  quarter 
was  covered  with  a scabby  eruption  from  the  bite  of  a wolf, 
cure  itself  by  eating  of  this  plant  and  rolling  itself  upon  it 
and  that  thereupon  he  recommended  it  to  his  king. 

Veronica  officinalis,  L. 

Ground  Nut,  or  Grunnut,  from  its  tuber  having  the 
flavour  of  a nut,  Bunium  flexuosum,  W. 

Ground  Ivy,  L.  liedera  terrestris,  a name  which  at 
present  is  restricted  to  the  Glechoma,  but  in  the  Stockholm 
Med.  M.S.  1.  861  (Archaeol.  v.  xxx.  p.  370)  is  given  to  the 
periwinkle : 

ParvenJce  is  an  erbe  grene  of  colour ; 

In  tyme  of  may  he  beryth  bio  flour. 

His  stalkys  are  so  feynt  and  feye, 

That  never  more  groweth  he  heye. 

On  the  grownde  he  rennytb  and  growe, 

As  doth  the  erbe  that  hyth  tunhowe. 

The  lef  is  thicke,  schinende,  and  styf, 

As  is  the  grene  ivy  leef ; 

Unche  brod  and  nerhand  rownde  ; 

Men  call  it  the  ivy  of  the  grownde. 

From  the  periwinkle  the  name  has  been  transferred  to  a 
labiate  plant,  Nepeta  Glechoma,  Benth. 

Ground  Pine,  Gr.  ^afianriTV^  from  ya/xat,  ground-,  and 
7TITU9,  pine,  so  called  from  its  terebinthinate  odour,  the 
forget-me-not  of  all  English  herbalists  till  the  beginning  of 
this  century,  Ajuga  Chamaepitys,  Sm. 

Groundsel,  in  a MS.  of  the  fifteenth  century  Gronde- 
swyle,  A.S.  grundswelge , ground  glutton,  from  gntnd, 
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ground,  and  swelgan,  swallow,  still  called  in  Scotland  and 
ou  the  Eastern  Border  grundy -swallow, 

Senecio  vulgaris,  L. 

Guelder  Rose,  from  its  rose-like  balls  of  white  flowers, 
a variety  of  the  water-elder  introduced  from  Gueldres, 

Viburnum  Opulus,  L. 

Guernsey-lily,  from  its  occurrence  as  a naturalized 
plant  on  that  island,  Nerine  sarniensis,  W. 

Gulf-weed,  from  its  floating  on  the  gulf-stream, 

Sargassum  bacciferum,  B. 

Guinea  Hen,  from  its  Latin  name,  Meleagris,  given  to  it 
from  its  petals  being  spotted  like  this  bird,  a native  of  the 
Guinea  coast  of  Africa,  Eritillaria  Meleagris,  L. 

Hag-berry,  see  Heg-berry. 

Hag-taper,  G.  unholdenkerze.  Gerarde  tells  us  that 
“ Apuleius  reporteth  a tale  of  Ulysses,  Mercurie,  and  the 
inchauntresse  Circe  using  these  herbes  in  their  incantation 
and  witchcrafts.”  See  Higtaper. 

Verbascum  Thapsus,  L. 

Hair-bell,  an  unauthorized  but  very  plausible  correc- 
tion of  the  more  usual  spelling,  Harebell,  a name  descrip- 
tive of  the  bell-shaped  flowers  and  delicate  stalks  of  the 
plant,  Campanula  rotundifolia,  L. 

Hair-grass,  an  imitation  of  its  Latin  name,  Aira,  L. 

Hallelujah,  the  wood-sorrel,  from  its  blossoming  be- 
tween Easter  and  Whitsuntide,  the  season  at  which  the 
Psalms  were  sung  which  end  with  that  word;  those, 
namely,  from  the  113th  to  the  117th  inclusive.  It  bears 
the  same  name  in  German,  French,  Italian,  and  Spanish 
for  the  same  reason.  There  is  a statement  in  some  popular 
works,  that  it  was  upon  the  ternate  leaf  of  this  plant  that 
St.  Patrick  proved  to  his  rude  audience  the  possibility  of  a 
Trinity  in  Unity,  and  that  it  was  from  this  called  Halle- 
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Injah  ; an  assertion  for  which  there  is  no  ground  whatever. 

Oxalis  Acetosella,  L. 

Halm  or  Haulm,  A.S.  liealm,  straw,  Du.  helm  and  halm, 
O.II.G  halam,  Russ,  slama,  from  L.  calamus,  Gr.  naXafio*;, 
Skr.  kalama,  its  root  hal,  conceal,  cover,  from  its  early  and 
general  use  as  thatch,  Psamma  arenaria,  PB. 

Hard-beam,  from  the  hardness  of  its  wood,  the  horn- 
beam, Cai’pinus  Betulus,  L. 

Hard-grass,  Rottboellia  incurvata,  L. 

Hard-hay,  G.  hartheu,  or,  as  in  old  writers,  harthau, 
from  its  hard  stalks, 

Hypericum  quadrangulum,  L. 

Hard-heads,  from  the  resemblance  of  its  knotty  in- 
volucre to  a weapon  called  a loggerhead,  a ball  of  iron  on 
a long  handle,  Centaurea  nigra,  L. 

Hardock,  a word  that  occurs  in  the  oldest  editions  of 
Shakspeare,  in  K.  Lear  (Act  iv.  sc.  4),  but  in  later  ones 
is  wrongly  replaced  with  Harlock.  It  seems  to  mean  the 
burdock,  and  to  he  so  called  from  its  involucres  getting 
entangled  in  wool  and  flax,  and  forming  the  lumps  called 
in  old  works  hordes  or  herdes,  which  is  explained  by  Bat- 
man on  Bartholomew  (c.  160),  as  “ what  is  called  in  Latin 
stupa,  and  is  the  clensing  ( i.e . the  refuse)  of  hempe  and 
flexe,”  the  equivalent  of  Pr.  lourre  from  L.  hurra ; as  is 
evident  from  a passage  in  the  Romaunt  of  the  Rose,  where 
Chaucer  translates  the  phrase  (1.  1233), 

“ Elle  ne  fut  de  bourras  ” 

ljy 

“ That  not  of  hempen  herdes  was.” 

Hardock  will  therefore  he  exactly  equivalent  to  Burdock. 

Arctium  Lappa,  L. 

Hare-bell,  a name  to  which  there  is  no  corresponding 
one  in  other  languages,  in  England  assigned  by  most 
writers  to  Campanula  rotundifolia,  L. 
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in  Scotland,  and  in  some  English  works,  including  Parkin- 
son's Paradise,  to  the  bluebell,  Scilla  nutans,  Sm. 

Hare's-ear,  L.  auricula  leporis,  from  the  shape  of  the 
leaves,  Bupleurum  rotundifolium,  L. 

and  also  Erysimum  orientale,  L. 

Hare's-foot,  Fr.  pieclde  lievre,  G.  hasenfuss,  from  its  soft 
downy  heads  of  flowers,  Trifolium  arvense,  L. 

Hare's  Lettuce,  from  its  name  in  Apuleius,  Laciuca 
leporina,  called  so,  says  he,  because  “ when  the  hare  is 
fainting  with  heat,  she  recruits  her  strength  with  it : " or 
as  Anthony  Askham  says,  “ yf  a hare  eate  of  this  herbe  in 
somer,  when  he  is  mad,  he  shal  be  hole.”  Topsell  also 
tells  us  in  his  Natural  History,  p.  209,  that,  “ when  Hares 
are  overcome  with  heat,  they  eat  of  an  herb  called  Laciuca 
leporina , that  is  the  Hares-lettice,  Hares-house,  Hares- 
palace;  and  there  is  no  disease  in  this  beast,  the  cure 
whereof  she  does  not  seek  for  in  this  herb."  This  hare's 
panacea  is  the  sow-thistle,  Sonchus  oleraceus,  L. 

Hare's  palace,  Fr.  palais  de  lievre,  L.  palatium  leporis, 
G.  hasen-haus,  the  same  as  the  hare’s  lettuce,  and  so  called 
from  a superstition  that  the  hare  derives  shelter  and  courage 
from  it ; as  we  learn  from  the  Ortus  Sanitatis,  ch.  334  : 
“ Dises  kraut  heissend  etlich  hasenstrauch,  etlich  hasen- 
hauss ; dann  so  der  hase  darunder  ist,  so  furchtet  er  sich 
nit,  und  duncket  sich  gantz  sicher,  wann  dises  kraut  hat 
macht  uber  die  melancoley.  Nun  ist  kein  thiere  als  gar  ein 
melancholicus  als  der  hase."  See  Hare's  Lettuce. 

Sonchus  oleraceus,  L. 

Hare’s-tail,  from  its  soft  floWer-heads, 

Lagurus  ovatus,  L. 

Hare's-tail-rush,  a translation  of  Lat.  Juncus  cum 
cauda  leporina,  its  name  in  Bauhin  (Th.  Bot.  ii.  514), 
and  Plukenet  (Aim.  201.),  from  its  wiry  rush-like  stems, 
and  the  protrusion,  after  flowering,  of  soft  hypogynous 
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bristles  resembling  a hare’s  tail, 

Eriophorum  vaginatum,  L. 

Hare-thistle,  see  Hare’s-lettuce. 

Harif,  Heiriff,  Haireve  or  Haritcii,  in  Pr.  Pm. 
hwjryf,  A.S.  liegerife , from  A.S.  liege,  hedge,  and  reafa, 
which,  significantly  enough,  means  both  a tax-gatherer  and 
a robber,  so  called,  we  may  suppose,  from  its  plucking  wool 
from  passing  sheep ; originally  the  burdock,  at  present  the 
goose-grass,  Galium  Aparine,  L. 

Harlock,  as  usually  printed  in  K.  Lear  (A.  iv.  sc.  4),  and 
in  Drayton,  Eel.  4 : 

“ The  honeysuckle,  the  Tiarlocke, 

The  lily,  and  the  lady-smocke  : ” 

is  a word  that  does  not  occur  in  the  herbals,  and  which  the 
commentators  have  supposed  to  be  a misprint  for  charlock. 
There  can  be  little  doubt  that  Ilardock  is  the  correct  reading 
and  that  the  plant  meant  is  the  one  now  called  Burdock. 
See  above  Hardock.  Arctium  Lappa,  L. 

Harstrong,  or  Horestrong,  Du.  liar sir ang,  G.  ham- 
strange,  strangury,  from  its  supposed  curative  powers  in 
this  complaint,  Peucedanum  officinale,  L. 

Hart’s  Clover,  the  melilot,  so  called,  says  R.  Turner 
(Bot.  p.  199),  “ because  deer  delight  to  feed  on  it,” 

Melilotus  officinalis,  L. 

Hart’s-horn,  from  its  furcated  leaves, 

Plantago  Coronopus,  L. 

Hart’s-thorn,  Florio  in  v.,  the  buckthorn,  L.  spina 
cervina,  Rhamnus  catharticus,  L. 

Hart’s-tongue,  from  the  shape  of  the  frond,  the  Lingua 
cervina  of  the  apothecaries, 

Scolopendrium  vulgare,  Gart. 

Hartwort,  so  called,  because,  as  Parkinson  tells  us, 
(Th.  Bot.  p.  908)  : “ Pliny  saith  that  women  use  it  before 
their  delivery,  to  help  them  at  that  time,  being  taught  by 
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liindes  that  eate  it  to  speade  their  delivery,  as  Aristotle  did 
declare  it  before.'”  Tordylium  maximum,  L. 

Harvest-bells,  from  its  season  of  flowering, 

Gentiana  Pneumonanthe,  L. 

II ask- wort,  a plant  used  for  the  hash  or  inflamed  trachea, 
being  from  its  open  throat-like  appearance  supposed,  on  the 
doctrine  of  signatures,  to  cure  throat  diseases.  Hash  in 
the  Pr.  Pm.  is  set  down  as  synonymous  with  harshe,  austere, 
Sw.  and  Du.  harsh , a term  applied  to  fruits.  Turner  writes 
it  harrish,  as  “ dates  are  good  for  the  harrishnes  or  rough- 
nes  of  the  throte,”  or  what  we  should  at  present  call 
huskiness.  Campanula  latifolia,  L. 

Hassocks,  A.S.  cassuc,  rushes,  sedges,  and  coarse  grasses. 
“In  Norfolk  coarse  grass  which  grows  in  rank  tufts  on 
boggy  ground  is  termed  hassock/'’  A.  Way  in  Pr.  Pm.  in 
v.  “ Hassock.”  The  use  of  this  term  for  the  thick  matted 
foot-stools  used  in  churches  seems  to  be  taken  from  the  ap- 
plication in  that  county  to  such  purpose  of  the  natural  tumps 
of  a large  sedge,  the  Carex  paniculata,  L. 

Hather,  see  Heath. 

Haver,  wild  oat,  Du.  haver,  G.  haber  or  hafer,  O.H.G. 
liaparo , O.N.  hafra , Sw.  hafre,  Da.  Havre,  Wal.  he  far,  a 
name  that,  according-  to  Holmboe,once  meant  corn  generally, 
but  was  gradually  restricted  to  the  species  most  commonly 
used,  the  oat.  J.  Grimm  (Gesch.  d.  D.  Spr.  i.  06,)  supposes 
it  to  be  related  to  L.  caper,  a he-goat,  but  Diez  with  more 
probability  derives  it  from  L.  avena,  with  the  usual  prefix 
of  an  aspirate,  and  the  change  of  n to  r. 

Avena  sativa,  etc.,  L. 

Hawk-bit,  or  Hawk-weed,  from  a notion  entertained  by 
the  ancients  that  with  this  plant  hawks  were  in  the  habit 
of  clearing  their  eyesight.  See  Pliny  (1.  xx.  c.  7). 

Hieracium,  L. 

Hawk’s  beard,  a name  invented  by  S.  F.  Gray,  and 
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assigned,  without  any  reason  given,  to  the  genus 

Crepis,  L. 

Hawk-nut,  a name  of  which  Hay  says,  (Syn.  p.  209,) 
“ cujus  nominis  rationem  non  assequor,”  but  undoubtedly 
corrupted  from  Hog-nut,  as  it  is  correctly  spelt  in  Jacob’s 
PI.  Fav.  p.  16.  Bunium  flexuosum.  With. 

Hawthorn,  the  thorn  of  haws,  hays,  or  hedges,  A.S. 
haga^Sorn,  hag-,  or  hege^orn,  G.  hagedorn,  Sw.  hag  torn, 
an  interesting  word,  as  being  a testimony  to  the  use  of 
hedges,  and  the  appropriation  of  plots  of  land,  from  a very 
early  period  in  the  history  of  the  Germanic  races.  The 
term  haw  is  incorrectly  applied  to  the  fruit  of  this  tree  in 
the  expression  “ hips  and  haws,”  meaning,  as  it  does,  the 
fence  on  which  it  grows,  A.S.  hag  a or  hcege , G.  liage. 

Crataegus  Oxyacantha,  L. 

Haymaids,  or  Hedgemaids,  the  ground  ivy,  a plant 
common  in  hays  and  hedges,  which  has  derived  the 
second  syllable  of  its  name  from  having  been  used  as  a 
“ gill  ” to  ferment  beer,  Fr.  guiller,  a word  that  also  bore 
the  meaning  of  “ girl,”  or  “ maid,”  as  in  the  proverb 
“Every  Jack  must  have  his  Gill.”  From  the  same  equi- 
vocation have  arisen  other  such  names  as  “ Lizzie,  up  the 
hedge  ! ” etc.  See  Gill.  Nepeta  Glechoma,  Benth. 

Hazel,  A.S.  hcesl  or  hcesel,  and,  allowing  for  dialect,  the 
same  word  in  all  Germanic  languages,  the  instrumental 
form  of  A.S.  hces,  a behest,  an  order,  from  A.S.  hat  an, 
O.H.G.  haizan,  G.  heissen,  give  orders,  a hazel  stick  having 
been  used  to  enforce  orders  among  slaves  and  cattle,  and 
been  the  baton  of  the  master.  J.  Grimm  (Gesch.  d.  Deuts. 
Spr.  p.  1016,)  observes:  “ Der  hirt  zeigt  uns  das  einfache 
vorbild  des  fiirsten,  des  7 TOLfiyv  \am>,  und  sein  haselstab 
erscheint  wieder  im  zepter  der  konige : ‘ liafa  i hendi 
heslikylfo  ’ [{  hold  in  hand  a hazel  staff’]  ; ” an  expression 
that  occurs  iu  Ssemund’s  Edda  in  the  second  lay  of  the 
Ilelgaquida,  str.  20.  The  verb  luelsian,  foretell,  seems  to 
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l>e  derived  from  the  use  of  the  hazel  rod  for  purposes  of 
divination.  Corylus  Avellana,  L. 

Hazel-wort,  G.  hasel-wurz,  from  the  similarity  of  its 
calyx  to  the  involucre  of  a nut,  and  not,  as  the  books  tell 
us,  from  its  growing  under  hazel  bushes,  which  it  does  not 
affect  more  than  other  shrubs.  Frisch  considers  it  to  be 
corrupted  from  L.  asarum.  A.  europseum,  L. 

Headache,  or  Head-warke,  from  the  effect  of  its  odour, 
the  red  field-poppy,  Papaver  Rhceas,  L. 

Heart’s-ease,  a term  meaning  “ a cordial,”  as  in  Sir 
Walter  Scott’s  Antiquary,  ch.  xi. : “ buy  a dram  to  be 
eilding  and  claise,  and  a supper  and  hearts-ease  into  the 
bargain,”  and  given  to  certain  plants  supposed  to  be  cardiac  ; 
at  present  to  the  pansy  only,  but  by  Lyte,  Bulleyn,  and 
W.  Turner  to  the  Wallflower  equally.  The  most  probable 
explanation  of  the  name  is  this.  There  was  a medicine 
“ good,”  as  Cotgrave  tells  us,  “ for  the  passions  of  the 
heart,”  and  called  gariojile,  from  the  cloves  in  it,  L.  caryo- 
philla.  The  wall-flower  also  took  its  name  from  the  clove, 
and  was  called  giroflee,  from  the  same  Latin  word.  See 
Gilliflower.  The  cardiac  qualities  of  the  medicine  were 
also  extended  to  it,  and  the  name  of  Hearts-ease  ; and,  as 
the  wallflower  and  the  pansy  were  both  comprehended 
among  the  Violets,  that  of  Hearts-ease  seems  to  have  been 
transferred  from  the  former  to  the  species  of  the  latter  now 
called  so.  H.  Brunschwygk,  in  his  curious  work  “ de  arte 
distillandi,”  tells  us  of  the  wallflower:  “Gel  violen  wasser 
ktilet  ein  wenig  das  herz : das  geschycht  uss  ursacli  syner 
kreftigung  und  sterckung,  ob  es  zu  vil  keltin  het,  so  tem- 
perier  es,  ob  es  zu  vil  hytz  het,  so  temperier  es  ouch 
darumb  das  es  das  herz  erfr'owet”  TabernEemontanus  also, 
(Kraut,  p.  6^9,)  says  of  the  wallflower : “ Welchem  men- 
schen  das  Herz  zittert  von  Kiilte,  der  soil  sich  dieses 
gebrauchen.”  The  instances  are  so  numerous  of  the  trans- 
ference of  an  appropriate  name  to  a plant  to  which  it  is 
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quite  unsuited,  that  we  can  find  no  difficulty  in  assigning 
this  origin  to  the  term  Hearls-ease  as  at  present  employed. 

Viola  tricolor,  L. 

Heart-clover,  or,  -Trefoil,  “is  so  called,”  says  W. 
Coles,  in  his  Art  of  Simpling,  p.  89,  “ not  onely  because 
the  leaf  is  triangular  like  the  heart  of  a man,  but  also 
because  each  leafe  contains  the  perfect  icon  of  an  heart, 
and  that  in  its  proper  colour,  viz.,  a flesh  colour.  It 
defendeth  the  heart  against  the  noisome  vapour  of  the 
spleen.”  Medicago  maculata,  Sibth. 

Heath,  Heather,  or  Hather,  A.S.  /iceft,  G.  heide,  O.X. 
kevfti,  Go.  hatyi,  a word  which  primarily  meant  the  country 
in  which  the  heath  grows,  Skr.  hshetra,  a field,  Beng.  khela, 
and  Skr.  JcsJiUi,  land,  from  Jcshi,  dwell.  It  is  from  the 
same  root,  Jcshi,  that  is  derived  Skr.  kshamd,  ground,  Prakr. 
Jchama,  to  which  are  related  Gr.  yaixat,  Go.  haims,  O.X. 
Jieimi,  and  our  home.  When  the  north  of  Europe  was  a 
forest,  open  land  was  naturally  preferred  for  the  site  of 
dwellings,  the  heath  was  the  only  open  land,  and  this  ac- 
quired a name  that  had  been  used  to  designate  a field,  or 
homestead.  Erica  and  Calluna. 

,,  Irish-,  or  St.  Dabeoc’s-, 

Menziesia  polifolia,  L. 

,,  Sea-,  Frankenia  pulverulenta,  L. 

Heath-Cypress,  from  its  resemblance  to  a small  cypress 
tree,  and  its  growth  upon  heathy  ground, 

Lycopodium  alpinum,  L. 

Heath-pea,  from  its  pea-like  esculent  tuber,  and  usually 
growing  upon  sandy  heaths, 

Lathyrus  macrorrhizus,  Wim. 

Hedge  bells,  G.  zaun-glocke,  a local,  but  expressive 
name  for  the  larger  bindweed,  Convolvulus  sepiurn,  L. 

Hedgehog  parsley,  from  its  prickly  burs, 

Caucalis  daucoides,  L. 

Hedge  Hyssop,  a name  transferred  from  a foreign 
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species,  a Gratiola,  to  a plant  that  does  not  often  grow  in 
hedges,  the  lesser  skullcap,  Scutellaria  minor,  L. 

Hedge-maids,  see  Haymaids. 

Hedge  Mustard,  Sisymbrium  officinale,  L. 

Hedge  Nettle,  or  -dead  nettle,  Stachys  svlvatica,  L. 

Hedge  Parsley,  Caucalis  Anthriscus,  H. 

Hedge  Taper,  see  IP  rG- taper. 

Hedge  Thorn,  see  Hawthorn. 

Hedge  Vine,  the  Virgin’s  bower,  Clematis  Vitalba,  L. 

Heg-berry,  Hedge-berry,  Hag-,  or  Hack-berry,  Sw. 
hcigg,  N.  and  Da.  hagebar,  “a  wood  berry,"  from  a wood 
being  in  the  northern  counties  called  a hag,  a word  related 
to  A.S.  hege,  hedge,  the  bird-elierry,  Prunus  Padus,  L. 

Hell-weed,  dodder,  so  called  from  the  trouble  and  ruin 
it  causes  in  flax  fields.  Threlkeld  observes,  that  “ after  it 
has  fastened  upon  a plant,  it  quits  the  root,  and  like  a 
coshering  parasite  lives  upon  another’s  trencher,  and  first 
starves,  and  then  kills  its  entertainer.  For  which  reason 
irreligious  clowns  curse  it  by  the  name  of  Hell-weed  and 
Devil’ s-guts.”  Cuscuta,  L. 

Hellebore,  L.  helleborus,  Gr.  e\\ efiopos,  a word  of 
doubtful  origin,  at  present  applied  to  certain  ranuuculaceous 
plants,  but  not  so  in  ancient  works. 

„ Black-,  the  Christmas  rose,  PI.  niger,  L. 

„ Fetid-,  or  Stinking-,  II.  foetidus,  L. 

„ Green-,  PI.  viridis,  L. 

„ Winter-,  Eranthis  hyemalis,  S. 

PIelleborine,  from  the  resemblance  of  its  leaves  to  those 
of  a veratrum  called  “ white  hellebore,’’  Epipactis,  RB. 

Helm,  see  Halm.  Psamma  arenaria,  PB. 

Helmet-flower,  from  the  shape  of  the  corolla,  the  skull- 
cap, Scutellaria,  L. 

Hemlock,  or,  as  Gerarde  spells  it,  IIomlock,  A.S.  ham 
or  healm,  straw  or  haulm,  and  leac,  plant,  so  called  from 
the  dry  hollow  stalks  that  remain  after  flowering;  a name 
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originally  applied  to  any  of  the  Umbellifene,  at  present 
confined  to  two  poisonous  species, 

,,  Common-,  Conium  maculatum,  L. 

,,  Water-,  Cicuta  virosa,  L. 

Hemp,  A.S.  Jicenep , It.  canapa,  Gr.  Kavva/ Si?,  from  an 
Oriental  root.  Herodotus  speaks  of  the  plant,  (b.  iv.  e.  74) 
as  a novelty  lately  introduced  into  Thrace  from  Scythia. 

Cannabis  sativa,  L. 

Hemp-agrimony,  from  its  being  classed  by  the  old  her- 
balists with  agrimony  under  the  general  name  of  Eupa- 
torium,  and  the  resemblance  of  its  leaves  to  those  of  hemp, 

Eupatorium  cannabinum,  L. 

Hemp-nettle,  or  more  properly  Hemp-dead-netti.e, 
from  its  flowers  resembling  those  of  the  dead-nettles,  and 
its  leaves  the  leaflets  of  hemp,  Galeopsis  Tetrahit,  L. 

Henbane,  a plant  so  called  from  the  baneful  effects  of 
its  seed  upon  poultry,  of  which  Matthioli  says  (1.  iv.  c.  G4) 
that  “ birds,  especially  gallinaceous  birds,  that  have  eaten 
the  seeds  perish  soon  after,  as  do  fishes  also.”  In  old  works 
it  is  called  Henbell,  A.S.  henne-belle,  a word  that  would 
seem  to  refer  to  the  resemblance  of  its  persistent  and  en- 
larged calyx  to  the  scallop-edged  bells  of  the  middle  ages, 
and  the  more  so  as  the  plant  is  called  in  some  of  the  old 
plant-lists  Sym.phioni.aca,  from  symphonia,  a ring  of  bells  to 
be  struck  with  the  hammer.  Nevertheless  this  is  possibly 
a case,  such  as  so  frequently  occurs,  of  accommodating  an 
ill-understood  name  to  a familiar  object.  The  plant  is' 
called  in  A.S.  belene,  and  belune,  in  German  bike,  O.II  G. 
behisa,  Pol.  bielun,  Hung,  belend,  Russ,  belenu,  words 
derived  (according  to  Zeuss,  p.  34)  from  an  ancient  Celtic 
God  Belenus  corresponding  to  the  Apollo  of  the  Latins : 

“ Dem  Belenus  war  das  Bilsenkraut  heilig,  das  von  ilirn 
Belisa  und  Apollinaris  Hess.”  It  was  from  him  that  it 
was  called  in  the  Celtic  language  belinuntia,  and  from  this 
word  it  is  presumed  that  its  name  in  other  languages  was 
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derived.  It  is  only  in  comparatively  recent  times  that  the 
bell  has  been  replaced  by  lane , and  it  is  difficult  to  see  how 
it  ever  was  connected  with  henne,  if  the  henne  referred  to 
the  bird  so  called.  Hyoscyamus  niger,  L. 

Henbit,  G.  hiiner-biss,  FI.  lioender-beet,  L.  morsus'gallinee, 
from  some  fancied  nibbling  of  its  leaves  by  poultry, 

,,  The  greater-,  Lamium  amplexicaule,  L. 

„ The  lesser-,  Veronica  hederi  folia,  L. 

Hen’s-foot,  a mere  translation  of  Lat.  pes  pulli,  a 
name  that  Stapel,  in  Theophrast.  p.  812,  says  was  given 
to  it  from  the  resemblance  of  its  leaves  to  a hen's  claw,  an 
observation  that  he  must  have  made  on  a bad  picture, 

Caucalis  daucoides,  L. 

Hepatica,  an  adopted  Greek  word,  adj.  of  hepar,  the 
liver,  applied  to  a plant  with  three-lobed  leaves,  used  in 
affections  of  that  organ.  “ Hepatica  in  Hepatis  morbis, 
quod  folia  visceris  istius  gerunt  figuram."  Linn.  Bibl. 
Bot.  p.  117.  In  the  medieval  writers,  such  as  Platearius, 
it  means  a Marchantia,  M.  polymorpha,  L. 

in  popular  language  at  the  present  day. 

Anemone  hepatica,  L. 

Herb  Bennett,  L.  Herba  beneclicta , Blessed  Herb,  the 
avens,  so  called,  Platearius  tells  us,  as  quoted  in  Ort. 
San.  c.  clxxix,  because  “ where  the  root  is  in  the  house 
the  devil  can  do  nothing,  and  flies  from  it : wherefore  it 
is  blessed  above  all  other  herbs."  He  adds  that  if  a man 
carries  this  root  about  him,  no  venomous  beast  can  harm 
him.  The  author  of  the  Ortus  says  further,  that,  where  it 
is  growing  in  a garden,  no  venomous  beast  will  approach 
within  scent  of  it.  See  Avens.  Geum  urbanum,  L. 

„ also  the  hemlock,  from  the  same  cause  perhaps, 
since  we  learn  from  Ort.  Sau.  c.  Ixxxvii.  that,  on  Pliny’s 
authority,  serpents  fly  from  its  leaves,  because  they  also 
chill  to  the  death,  “ sye  auch  kelten  hiss  auf  den  tod." 
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Pliny,  however,  alludes  to  a different  plant  from  this. 

Conium  maculatum,  L. 

„ also  the  valerian,  Sp.  yerva  benedetta,  as  being  a 
preservative  against  all  poisons,  Tab.  i.  p.  471  ; and  there- 
fore "gut  fur  die  biss  der  bosen  vergifftigen  thieren,”  says 
Brunschwygk.  Valeriana  officinalis,  L. 

But  in  point  of  fact  the  proper  name  of  these  plants  was 
not  Herba  benedicta,  but  Sli-  Benedicts  herba , St.  Benedict’s 
herb,  G.  Sand  Benediden- leraut,  and  was  assigned  to  such 
as  were  supposed  to  be  antidotes,  in  allusion  to  a legend  of 
St.  Benedict,  which  represents,  that  upon  his  blessing  a cup 
of  poisoned  wine,  which  a monk  had  given  him  to  destroy 
him,  the  glass  was  shivered  to  pieces.  (Mrs.  Jameson, 
Mon.  Ord.  p.  9). 

Herb  Christopher,  a name  vaguely  applied  to  many 
plants  which  have  no  qualities  in  common.  Some,  as  aquatic 
plants,  e.g.  Osmunda,and  Pulicaria,  might  refer  to  the  saint’s 
wading  the  river,  and  the  Gnaphalium,  a proliferous  plant, 
to  his  bearing  children  on  his  shoulder,  but  we  fail  to  see 
how  he  is  connected  with  the  others.  The  three  to  which 
it  has  been  given  by  our  own  writers  are — 

1st,  the  baneberry,  “ but,”  says  Parkinson,  " from  what 
cause  or  respect  it  is  called  so,  I cannot  learn,” 

Actaea  spicata,  L. 

2nd,  the  Osmund  fern,  Osmunda  regalis,  L. 

3rd,  the  fleabane,  Pulicaria  dysenterica,  Cass. 

But  besides  these  there  are  others  which  by  the  older 
herbalists  are  called  Sli-  Christoph, ori  herba,  and  liri  staff els- 
icraut ; such  as  Spiraea  ulmaria,  L.  Gnaphalium  ger- 
manicum,  W.  Betonica  officinalis,  L.  Vicia  Cracca  and 
sepium  L. 

Herb  Gerard,  Hu.  Geraerts  crnyt,  called  so,  says 
Forster  in  Nat.  Phen.  p.  101,  from  St.  Gerard,  who  used 
to  be  invoked  against  the  gout,  for  which  this  plant  was 
used  as  a remedy,  /Egopodium  Podagraria,  L. 
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Herb  of  grace,  rue,  from  this  word  rue  having  also 
the  meaning  of  “repentance,”  which  is  needful  to  obtain 
God’s  grace,  a frequent  subject  of  puns  in  the  old  dramatists. 
See  quotations  in  Loudon's  Arboretum,  vol.  i.  p.  485. 

Ruta  graveolens,  L. 

Herb  impious,  from  the  younger  flowers  overtopping 
the  older  ones,  like  undutiful  children  rising  over  the  heads 
of  their  parents  ; “ ob  id  impiam  appellavere,  quoniam  liberi 
super  parentem  excellant.”  Plin.  Nat.  Hist.  (1.  xxiv,  113). 

Gnaphalium  germanicum,  Huds. 

Herb  Ivy,  or  Herb  Ive,  or  -Eve,  a name  given  to 
several  different  plants  with  deeply  divided  leaves,  a cor- 
ruption of  the  Abiga  of  Pliny.  Beckmann,  in  his  Lexicon 
Botanicum,  explains  it  thus : “ Iva,  Ruellius  ihiga ; hinc 
duabus  ahjectis  literis  i et  g,  iba,  et  tandem  iva  manavit 
in  vulgi  nomenclationem.”  The  name  has  been  given  by 
the  herbalists  to  Ajuga  Iva,  Coronopus  Ruellii, 

and  Plantago  Coronopus,  L. 

Herb  Margaret,  the  daisy,  see  Marguerite. 

Beilis  perennis,  L. 

Herb  Paris,  incorrectly  so  spelt  with  a capital  P, 
being  its  Lat.  name  Herba  pans,  Herb  of  a pair,  of  a 
betrothed  couple,  in  reference  to  its  four  leaves  being  set 
upon  the  stalk  like  a trulove-knot,  the  emblem  of  an  engage- 
ment, whence  its  synonym,  Herb  Trulove, 

Paris  quadrifolia,  L. 

Herb  Peter,  the  cowslip,  from  its  resemblance  to  St. 
Peter’s  badge,  a bunch  of  keys,  whence  its  German  name, 
Schliisscl-blume , Primula  veris,  L. 

Herb  Robert,  a geranium,  that  according  to  Adelung, 
was  so  called  from  its  being  used  to  cure  a disease  known 
in  Germany  as  the  Ruprech Is- Plage,  from  Robert,  duke  of 
Normandy,  for  whom  was  written  the  celebrated  medical 
treatise  of  the  middle  ages,  the  “ Regimen  Sanitatis  Saler- 
nitanum,”  or  “ Schola  Salernitana.”  In  some  old  writers 
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it  is  called  Sancti  Ruperti  herba.  See  Bauhin  de  plant, 
sanct.  p.  81.  There  are  four  saints  of  that  name,  and 
one  of  them,  a bishop  of  Salzburg1,  is  said  by  Alban  Butler 
in  his  Lives  of  the  Saints  to  have  cured  all  the  maladies  of 
body  and  soul.  In  a MS.  vocabulary  of  the  13th  century, 
in  Rel.  Ant.  vol.  i.  p.  37,  it  occurs  as  “ Herba  Roberti, 
Herb  Robert.'’'’  Adelung’s  explanation  is  probably  the 
correct  one.  Geranium  B,obertianum,  L. 

Herb  Trinity,  L.  Herba  Trinitatis,  G.  dreifalligkeiU- 
blume,  from  having  three  colours  combined  in  one  flower, 
the  pansy,  Yiola  tricolor,  L. 

and  also  from  having  three  leaflets  combined  into  one  leaf. 

Anemone  hepatica,  L. 

Herb  twopence,  from  its  pairs  of  round  leaves,  the 
moneywort,  Lysimachia  Nummularia,  L. 

Herb  William,  in  R.  Turner’s  Botanologia,  p.  45, 

Ammi  majus,  L. 

Heron’s  bill,  from  the  shape  of  the  seed  vessel, 

Erodium,  L’Her. 

Hig-taper,  Hag-taper,  in  Turner  Hyggis-taper,  in 
Lupton,  i.  3,  Hedge-taper,  incorrectly  spelt  in  our  floras 
High- taper , from  A.S.  liege  or  hag  a,  a hedge,  the  usual 
place  of  its  growth.  Dodoens  tells  us  that  it  was  called 
Candela , “ folia  siquidem  habet  mollia,  hirsuta,  ad  lucer- 
narum  funiculos  apta;”  “a  plant,”  says  the  Grete  Herball, 
“ whereof  is  made  a maner  of  lynke,  if  it  be  talowed or, 
as  Parkinson  says,  (Th.  Bot.  p.  02,)  “ Verbascum  is  called 
of  the  Latines  Candela  regia  and  Candelaria,  because  the 
elder  age  used  the  stalks  dipped  in  suet  to  burne,  whether 
at  Funeralls  or  otherwise.”  Brunfelsius,  (ed.  1531,)  says, 
p.  197,  that  it  is  called  Wull-  or  Konig-kerz,  “darum  das 
sein  stengel  von  vilen  gedorrt  wiirt,  iiberzogen  mit  harz, 
wachs,  oder  bech,  und  stangkerzen  oder  dartscken  davon 
gemacht,  und  gebrannt  fur  schaub-fackelen.”  See  Hag- 
taper.  Verbascum  Thapsus,  L. 
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Hindberry,  A.S.  hindberie,  M.H.G.  Mnt-ber,  O.H.G. 
hint-peri,  a name  that  was  once  very  generally  given  to 
the  raspberry,  and  is  still  retained  in  some  counties, 
derived,  apparently,  from  hind , as  meaning  the  gentler, 
the  tamer  kind  of  bramble,  contrasted  with  the  heorot-bene, 
the  hart-berry.  Adelung  suggests  its  derivation  from  Lat. 
Idceus,  by  a change  that  is  quite  consistent  with  analogy, 
viz.  prefixing  an  h to  the  initial  vowel,  and  an  n before  d. 

Rubus  idseus,  L. 

Hindheal,  A.S.  hind-hele,  -heole’&e,  or  -heeled,  from  its 
curing  the  hind,  probably  the  same  herb  as  the  Elaphohoscum, 
which  deer  were  supposed  to  eat  when  stung  by  serpents, 
and  of  which  Lupton  tells  us,  No.  80,  that  “ it  is  said  that 
harts  in  Crete  being  struck  with  darts  envenomed,  do  eat  of 
a certain  herb  called  Dittany,  and  thereby  the  prick  that 
sticks  in  them,  is  driven  out/'’  Teucrium  Scorodonia,  L. 

Hip-,  or  Hep-rose,  the  dog-rose,  that  which  bears  the 
hip,  A.S.  h 'top,  heap,  lieope,  O.S.  hiopa,  O.H.G.  hiofa,  Norw. 
hiupa,  and  jupe,  a corruption  from  Gr.  t,fv<jov , through 
M.  Lat.  jujuba,  the  j of  which  has  become  hi,  as  in  many 
other  instances,  through  the  intermediate  sound  of  y.  Thus 
Job  becomes  in  German  Hiob,  and  jejunium,  hunger,  and 
conversely  an  initial  hi  is  in  Norway  always  pronounced 
y ; e.g.  hierte,  heart,  yerte ; and  similarly  in  our  own 
western  counties  heifer  becomes  yeffer.  It  seems  to  confirm 
this  view  of  the  derivation  of  hip  from  jujuba , that  the 
Ortus  Sanitatis,  the  figures  of  which,  bad  as  they  are,  are 
traditional  copies  of  very  ancient  ones,  gives  (c.  ccxx),  a 
rosebush  with  hips  on  it  for  the  Jujube,  and  titles  the 
chapter:  “ Hanbotten,  jujube  grece  et  latine  : ” the  han- 
bolie  being  the  same  as  the  hagebutte  or  hip.  In  the  Old 
Saxon  of  the  Heliand,  hiopa  seems  to  have  meant  the  briar 
rather  than  the  fruit:  (1.  3488)  “ nec  oc  figun  ni  lesat  an 
hiopon  : ” nor  gather  figs  on  hips  : where  hiopon  represents 
the  Gr.  Tpi/3oAos  of  Matth.  vii.  10,  a word  that  Wycliife 
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translates  “breris,”  briars,  but  our  authorized  version, 
less  correctly,  “ thistles.”  Rosa  canina,  L. 

Hip-wort,  from  the  resemblance  of  the  leaf  to  the  aceta- 
bulum or  hip-socket,  whence  its  former  name  of  herba  cox- 
endicum , herb  of  the  hips,  Cotyledon  umbilicus,  L. 

Hirse,  G.  hirse,  L.  cerevisia,  ale,  from  an  ale  being 
brewed  from  it,  as  in  tropical  Africa  to  this  day,  a kind  of 
millet,  Sorghum  saccharatum,  W. 

Hock,  or  Hock-herb,  the  mallow,  from  Lat.  Alcea , by 
the  change  of  l to  u,  and  the  usual  prefix  of  h to  Lat.  words 
beginning  with  a vowel  upon  their  becoming  English  ; Ale, 
auc,  hauc.  See  Hollihock.  Althaea  and  Malva,  L. 

Hog’s-fennel,  a coarse  rank  plant,  fennel  for  a hog, 

Peucedanum  officinale,  L. 

Hog-nut,  the  pig-nut,  Bunium  flexuosum,  With. 

Hog- weed,  from  the  fondness  of  hogs  for  its  roots,  the 
cow-parsnep,  Heracleum  Sphondylium,  L. 

Hollihock,  in  HuloePs  Diet7.  Holy  Hoke,  a perplex- 
ing word.  The  hock  is  clearly  from  the  L.  alcea,  (see 
IIock,)  but  the  Holli  is  very  difficult  to  explain.  The  most 
probable  origin  of  it  is  L.  caulis,  with  the  meaning  of  a 
cale-,  coley-,  or  cabbage-hock,  and  referring,  as  in  cabbage- 
rose,  to  its  well-filled  double  flowers,  or  used  in  the  sense 
of  stalk,  and  referring  to  its  lofty  habit,  in  contrast  with 
that  of  the  lowly  Hock-herb,  or  mallow.  Cauli-  or  Coleg- 
hock  would  easily  pass  into  Holly- and  Holy-hock. 

Althaea  rosea,  L.  and  ficifolia,  Cav. 

Hollow-wort,  or  Hole-wort,  from  its  hollow  root, 

Corydalis  tuberosa,  DC. 

Holly,  or  Holm,  on  the  Eastern  Border  called  Hollen, 
the  old  form  of  the  word,  and  that  from  which  holm  bas 
been  formed  by  the  change  of  n to  m,  as  Lime  from  Line ; 
A.S.  holen  or  holegn,  a word  derived  from  L.  ulex,  which 
in  the  middle  ages  was  confused  with  ilex,  the  holm  oak 
of  the  ancients,  whence  the  adjective  uligna,  and  with  the 
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aspirate,  Jiuligna  and  lwlegn.  The  form  Holly  will  have 
been  the  more  readily  adopted,  and  the  tree  have  been 
called  in  Anglo-Saxon  times  eleheam,  or  oil-tree,  from  its 
branches  having  been  used  for  olive  branches,  and  strewed 
before  the  image  of  Jesus,  in  certain  solemnities  of  the 
church  that  represented  his  entrance  into  Jerusalem.  Thus 
in  Googe’s  Naogeorgus : 

“ He  is  even  the  same,  that,  long  agone, 

While  in  the  streete  he  roade, 

The  people  mette,  and  olive  howes 
So  thicke  before  him  stroade.” 

Ilex  Aquifolium,  L. 

„ Knee-,  Ruscus  aculeatus,  L. 

„ Sea-,  Eryngium  maritimum,  L. 

Holly-,  or  Holm-oak,  see  Holly.  Quercus  Ilex,  L. 

Holy  Ghost,  so  called  “ for  the  angel-like  properties 
therein,”  says  Parkinson,  (Th.  Bot.  p.  941).  “ It  is  good 

against  poison,  pestilent  agues,  and  the  pestilence  itself,” 
says  W.  Turner  (b.  iii.  5.).  Angelica  sylvestris,  L. 

Holy  grass,  from  its  Gr.  name,  iepa  %Xot/,  a name  given 
to  it  from  “ a practice  in  some  parts  of  Germany  of  strewing 
it  before  the  doors  of  churches  on  festival  days.”  Treasury 
of  Botany.  Hierochloe  borealis,  Rm. 

Holy  hay,  in  some  old  works,  the  lucern,  a mistaken 
translation  of  Fr.  sain-foin.  See  Sainfoin. 

Medicago  sativa,  L. 

Holy  herb,  L.  herba  sacra,  Gr.  iepa  /3oTavg,  the  vervain, 
so  called,  says  Dioscorides,  (b.  iv.  61,)  St<z  to  ev-^pgarov  iv 
tol<;  nadappoi ? elvau  eU  irepiagpaTa,  “ from  its  being  good  in 
expiations  for  making  amulets.”  It  acquired  this  character 
from  being  used  to  decorate  altars  : “ Ex  ara  sume  verbenas 
tibi ; ” Ter.  in  Andria;  and,  as  Pliny  tells  us  (b.  22,  c.  2)  : 
“non  aliunde  sagmina  in  remediis  publicis  fuere,  et  in 
sacris  legationibus,  quam  verbena ;”  and  adds,  “ hoc  est 
gramen  ex  ara  cum  sua  terra  evulsum.”  It  would  seem 
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that  brandies  of  any  kind  used  about  the  altar  at  sacred 
festivals  were  called  verbena,  and  being  borne  by  an  am- 
bassador rendered  his  person  inviolable ; and  that  the  word 
did  not  originally  apply  exclusively  to  that  which  we  now 
call  vervain.  Verbena  officinalis,  L. 

Holy  rope,  a plant  tliat  from  its  hemp-like  leaves  was 
named  after  the  rope  with  which  Jesus  was  bound;  just 
as  there  was  a Christ’s  thorn,  a Christ’s  gall,  a reed-mace, 
a Christ’s  ladder,  etc.,  found  to  represent  the  other  incidents 
of  the  Crucifixion ; the  hemp  agrimony, 

Eupatorium  cannabinum,  L. 

Honesty,  from  the  transparency  of  its  dissepiments, 

Lunaria  biennis,  L. 

II  one  wort,  from  its  curing  the  hone,  a hard  swelling  in 
the  cheek  so  called,  Ger.  p.  1018,  Trinia  glaberrima,  L. 

and  Sison  Amomum,  L. 

Honeysuckle,  A.S.  hunig-sucle,  a name  that  is  now 
applied  to  the  woodbine,  but  it  is  very  doubtful  to  what 
plant  it  properly  belongs.  In  the  A.S.  vocabularies  it  is 
translated  Ligmirum,  which  in  other  places  means  the 
cowslip  and  primrose.  In  Parkinson  and  other  herbalists 
it  is  assigned  to  the  meadow  clover,  which  in  our  Western 
counties  is  still  called  so.  This,  too,  is  the  plant  meant  by 
the  rede  hong  suckle  gres  in  the  Stockholm  Med.  M.S. 
(Archseol.  v.  xxx.  p.  399).  The  name  seems  to  have  been 
transferred  to  the  woodbine  on  account  of  the  honey-dew 
so  plentifully  deposited  on  its  leaves. 

In  poetry  and  popular  usage,  Lonicera,  L. 

in  farmer’s  language,  Trifolium  pra tense,  L. 

Honeysuckle,  Dwarf-,  Cornus  suecica,  L. 

„ Fly-,  Lonicera  xylosteum,  L. 

„ French-,  a plant  used  on  the  Continent  for  forage 
as  the  meadow  clover  is  with  us ; a foreign  honeysuckle- 
clover;  Hedysarum  coronarium,  L. 

Honey-ware,  A.S.  war,  sea-weed,  and  honey  from  its 
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being  covered  with  a layer  of  sugar,  “ dont  les  Islandais  se 
servent  tres  bien,”  says  Duchesne,  p.  364-.  Alaria  esculenta, 

and  Laminaria  sacchariua,  Lam. 

Hooded  Milfoil,  Fr.  millefeuille,  thousand  leaf,  from 
its  very  finely  divided  leaves  and  the  hood  shape  of  its 
corolla,  Utricularia  vulgaris,  L. 

Hook-heal,  from  its  being  supposed,  on  the  doctrine  of 
signatures,  to  heal  wounds  from  a bill-hook,  which  its 
corolla  was  thought  to  resemble,  Prunella  vulgaris,  L. 

Hop,  a name  adopted  from  the  Netherlands  with  the 
culture  of  the  plant,  FI.  hoppe,  L.  Ger.  lioppen,  G.  hojjfe, 
M.  Lat.  hup  a,  Humulus  Lupulus,  L. 

Hop-clover,  from  the  resemblance  of  its  fruiting 
capitules  to  little  heads  of  hop, 

Trifolium  procumbens,  and  agrai’ium,  L. 

Horehound,  A.S.  hara-Imne , from  Kara,  hoary,  and  lmne, 
honey,  a name  that  may  have  been,  and  most  likely  was, 
suggested  by  that  of  another  labiate  plant,  melissa,  Gr. 
peXurcra,  honey,  but  may  very  possibly  be  a corruption  of 
Lat.  Urinaria;  the  plant  having  been  regarded  as  one  of 
great  efficacy  in  cases  of  strangury  and  dysuria.  See  Ort. 
Sanit.  ch.  256.  Marrubium  vulgare,  L. 

Horehound,  Black-,  from  its  dark  flowers, 

Ballota  nigra,  L. 

„ Water-,  Lycopus  europseus,  L. 

Hore-strange,  or  -strang,  from  its  supposed  virtue  in 
strangury.  See  Harstrong. 

Hornbeam,  or  -beech,  from  its  wood  being  used  to  yoke 
horned  cattle,  “ as  well  by  the  Romans  in  old  time,”  says 
Gerarde,  p.  1479,  “ as  in  our  own,  and  growing  so  hard  and 
tough  with  age  as  to  be  more  like  horn  than  wood,” 

Carpinus  Betulus,  L. 

Hornwort,  from  its  bi-  and  tri-furcate  leaves, 

Ceratophyllum,  L. 
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Horned  Poppy,  from  its  long  curved  horn-like  seedpods, 

Glaucium  luteum,  L. 

Horse-bane,  from  its  being  supposed  in  Sweden  to 
cause  in  horses  a kind  of  palsy,  an  effect  that  has  been 
ascribed  by  Linnaeus  not  so  much  to  the  noxious  qualities 
of  the  plant  itself,  as  to  an  insect,  curculio  paraplecticut, 
that  breeds  in  its  stem  (Syst.  Nat.  610), 

GEnanthe  Phellandrium,  Lam. 

Horse-bean,  the  variety  of  bean  grown  for  the  food  of 
horses,  Yicia  Faba,  L. 

Horse-beech,  see  Hurst-beech,  of  which  it  is  a cor- 
ruption. 

Horse-chesnut,  said  to  be  called  so  from  its  fruit  being 
used  in  Turkey,  the  country  from  which  we  received  it,  as 
food  for  “ horses  that  are  broken  or  touched  in  the  wind  ; ” 
see  Selby,  p.  34.  Parkinson  says  (Th.  Bot.  p.  1402)  : 
“ Horse  chesnuts  are  given  in  the  East,  and  so  through  all 
Turkic,  unto  Horses  to  cure  them  of  the  cough,  short- 
nesse  of  winde,  and  such  other  diseases.”  In  this  country 
horses  will  not  eat  them,  and  the  name  is  more  likely  to 
have  been  given  to  these  nuts  to  express  coarseness.  The 
ingenious  conjecture  of  a writer  in  N.  and  Q.  (3,  ser.  x.  45,) 
that  it  was  suggested  by  the  cicatrix  of  its  leaf  resembling  a 
horse-shoe,  with  all  its  nails  evenly  placed,  has  no  support 
of  ancient  authors.  iEsculus  Hippoeastanum,  L. 

ITorse-chire,  the  germander,  from  its  growing  after 
horse-droppings,  Fr.  elder,  Teucrium  Chamsedrys,  L. 

Horse-flower,  Lyte,  (b.  ii.  c.  14),  from  Flem.  peerd- 
bloeme,  horse-flower,  a name  that  it  seems  to  have  acquired 
from  the  pyrum  of  its  Latin  name  having  been  misunderstood 
to  mean  “ pear,”  Flem . peer e,  and  this  word  being  confused 
with  peerd,  a horse,  Melampyrum  sylvaticum,  L. 

Hors-hele,  -heal,  or  -heel,  A.S.  hors-elene,  L.  Inula 
Selenium,  which  by  a double  blunder  of  In  ula  for  hinnula , 
a colt,  and  Selenium  for  something  to  do  with  heels  or 
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lieal'mg,  has  been  corrupted  into  Hors-hele,  and  the  plant 
employed  by  apothecaries  to  heal  horses  of  scabs  and  sore 
heels.  Inula  Helenium,  L. 

Horse-hoof,  from  the  shape  of  the  leaf, 

Tussilago  Farfara,  L. 

Horse-knob,  a coarse  hnapweed,  Centaurea  nigra,  L. 

Horse-mint,  Mentha  sylvestris,  L. 

Horse-mushroom,  from  its  size  as  compared  with  the 
species  more  commonly  eaten,  Agaricus  arvensis,  Sch. 

Horse -parsley,  from  its  coarseness  as  compared  with 
smallage  or  celery,  Smyrnium  Olus  atrum,  L. 

Horse-radish,  Cochlearia  Armoracia,  L. 

Horse-shoe-vetch,  Off.  L ferrum  equinwm,  from  the 
shape  of  the  legumes,  Hippocrepis  comosa,  L. 

Horsetail,  L.  caucla  equina,  a name  descriptive  of  its 
shape,  and  under  which  it  was  sold  in  the  shops, 

Equisetum,  L. 

Horse-thyme,  a coarse  kind  of  thyme, 

Calamintha  Clinopodium,  Beuth. 

Hound's-berry-tree,  or  Hound’s-tree,  a mistaken 
equivalent  for  Dogwood ; see  Dogwood. 

Hound’s-tongue,  Gr.  Kvvo<y\cu(Tcrov,  a plant,  of  which 
Mr.  Coles  tells  us  in  his  Art  of  Simpling,  ch.  xxvii.,  that 
“it  will  tye  the  Tongues  of  Houndes,  so  that  they  shall  not 
bark  at  you,  if  it  be  laid  under  the  bottom  of  your  feet,  as 
Miraldus  writeth.”  The  name  was  probably  given  to  the 
Greek  plant  on  account  of  the  shape  and  soft  surface  of 
the  leaf,  and  in  contrast  to  the  rough  bugloss  or  ox-tongue. 

Cynoglossum  officinale,  L. 

IIouse-leek,  a leek  or  plant,  A.S.  leac,  that  grows  on 
houses,  Sempervivum  tectorum,  L. 

Hove,  A.S.  liufe,  a chaplet,  after  its  Latin  name,  corona, 
Gr.  areipavco/ia,  and  so  called,  says  Parkinson,  “ because 
it  spreadeth  as  a garland  upon  the  ground,”  the  ground 
ivy,  also  called  in  old  MSS.  Ileyhowe,  Ileyoue,  Haihoue, 
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Ilalehoue,  and  Horshoue.  See  Pr.  Pm.  p.  250,  note  by 
Way.  Nepeta  Glechoma,  Benth. 

Hulst,  Du.  liulst,  which  Weiland  derives  from  L.  ilex, 
but  without  accounting  for  the  terminal  si,  which  would 
seem  in  this,  and  several  other  words,  to  he  the  Lat.  celum, 
indicating  the  locality  of  its  growth.  Its  immediate  origin 
would  thus  be  ulicelum  for  ilicelum,  a bed  of  ulex  or  ilex, 
two  names  frequently  confused  in  medieval  writings,  whence 
also  G.  huls,  and  Pr.  houx.  Ilex  Aquifolium,  L. 

Hulver,  in  Chaucer  Hulfeere,  Fr.  olivier , olive-tree, 
a name  given  to  the  holly  from  its  being  strown  on  the  road 
in  place  of  olive  branches  at  the  public  festivals  of  the 
church ; as  was  that  of  “ palm/'’  for  a similar  reason,  to 
the  flowering  branches  of  the  willow.  See  quotation  under 
Holly.  Ilex  Aquifolium,  L. 

,,  Knee-,  the  butcher's  broom,  see  under  Knee-. 

„ Sea-,  from  its  prickly  leaves,  and  place  of  growth, 

Eryngium  maritimum,  L. 

Hunger-grass,  from  its  starving  cereal  crops  among 
which  it  grows,  and  thus  causing  famine, 

Alopecurus  agrestis,  L. 

„ -weed,  from  its  abundance  indicating  a bad  crop, 
and  season  of  famine,  Ranunculus  arvensis,  L. 

Hurr  - burr,  the  burdock,  whose  involucres  form  the 
nucleus  of  the  hardes  or  liurds,  Norw.  horr,  the  tangled 
lumps  that  are  carded  out  of  flax  and  wool, 

Arctium  Lappa,  L. 

Hurst-  or  Horst-  or  Horse-beech,  the  hornbeam, 
from  its  growth  on  hursts,  and  some  resemblance  of  its 
leaves  to  those  of  the  beech-tree,  Carpinus  Betulus,  L. 

Hurt- sickle,  “ because,"  says  Culpeper,  “with  its  hard 
wiry  stem  it  turneth  the  edge  of  the  sickle,  that  reapeth 
the  corn/'  called,  for  the  same  reason,  by  Brunsfelsius 
Blaptisecula,  from  Gr.  /3\a,7TTco,  injure, 

Centaurea  Cyanus,  L. 
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Hurtle  - berry,  and  Huckle  - berry,  corruptions  of 
Whor  tie-berry,  itself  a corruption  of  Myrtle-berry , 

Yaccinium  Mju’tillus,  L. 

Hyacinth,  Gr.  vcuavdos,  a plant  to  which  frequent 
allusion  is  made  by  the  Greek  poets,  but  which,  from  the 
vague  way  in  which  they  used  the  names  of  flowers,  it  is 
impossible  to  identify.  It  can  scarcely  have  been  the 
hyacinth  of  our  gardens.  Some  suppose  it  to  have  been 
the  martagon  lily,  some  a gladiole.  The  former  seems  to 
have  been  Ovid’s  plant,  the  latter  that  of  the  Sicilian  poets, 
Theocritus  and  Moschus.  But  it  would  here  be  out  of  place 
to  enter  into  the  question.  See  Ovid,  (Met.  b.  x,  164.) 
Theocr.  (Id.  x,  28.)  Moschus,  (Id.  iii,  6.)  As  now  under- 
stood, it  is  the  genus  Hyacinthus,  L. 

Hyssop,  the  name  given  in  our  authorized  version  of  the 
Bible  to  some  plant  that  has  not  been  identified,  but  in 
popular  language  assigned  to  the  supposed  uo-cr<w7ro?  of 
Dioscorides,  Hyssopus  officinalis,  L. 

Iceland  Moss,  a lichen  so  called  from  its  abundance  in 
Iceland,  whence  it  is  imported  for  medicinal  and  culinary 
purposes,  Cetraria  Islandica,  Ach. 

Ilex,  a Latin  name  adopted  and  become  popular,  the 
holm  oak,  Quercus  Ilex,  L. 

Incarnation,  in  W.  Turner’s  Libellus,  the  clove  gilli- 
flower,  in  mistake  of  the  meaning  of  its  name  Coronation 
corrupted  to  Carnation,  Dianthus  Caryophyllus,  L. 

Inul,  L.  Inula,  see  Elecampane. 

Ireos,  the  genitive  case  of  iris,  used  by  apothecaries  to 
mean  the  orrice  root,  radix  being  understood.  See  Orrice. 

Irish  Heath,  from  its  occurrence  chiefly  in  the  west  of 
Ireland,  Menziesia  polifolia,  Jus. 

Irish,  or  Carrageen  Moss,  a sea-weed  so  called,  imported 
from  Ireland,  Chondrus  crispus,  Lyngb. 

Iron-heads,  from  the  resemblance  of  its  knobbed  invo- 
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lucre  to  a weapon  with  an  iron  ball  fixed  to  a long  handle, 
called  a Loggerhead,  Centaurea  nigra,  L. 

Ivray,  Fr.  ivraie , drunkenness.  See  Hay-grass. 

Ivy,  in  MS.  Sloane,  No.  3489,  3,  spelt  Ivyne,  A.S.  ifig, 
a word  strangely  mixed  up  with  the  names  of  the  yew- 
tree,  O.H.G.  ebah,  from  which,  according  to  Grimm,  arose 
ehowe,  ebhowe,  ebihowe,  ephou,  epJieu,  and  in  Alsace  epphau. 
It  seems  to  have  originated  with  the  Lat.  abiga,  used  by 
Pliny  as  the  name  of  the  plant  called  in  Greek  Chama:- 
pitys,  and  miswritten  by  some  copyist  ajuga,  which  was 
further  corrupted  to  the  M.  Lat.  iva.  See  Yew.  Looking 
at  the  names  of  the  two  trees,  the  Ivy  and  the  Yew,  in  the 
different  languages  of  Europe,  we  cannot  doubt  that  they 
are  in  reality  the  same  word.  Indeed  in  Hofer’s  “ Worter- 
buch  der  in  Oberdeutschland  iiblichen  Mundart”  we  find 
that  Jve  or  Ivenbaum  belongs  equally  to  one  or  the  other. 
In  English  we  get  ivy  from  iva,  and  yew  from  the  same 
word,  written  iua.  The  source  of  the  confusion  seems  to 
have  been  this.  The  Chamsepitys  of  Pliny,  as  we  learn 
from  Parkinson  (Th.  Bot.  p.  284,)  was  “ called  in  English 
Ground-pine,  and  Ground-ivie,  after  the  Latin  word  Iva.” 
But  this  name  Ground-ivy  had  been  assigned  to  another 
plant,  which  was  called  in  Latin  Hedera  ter  resir  is,  and  thus 
Ivy  and  Hedera  came  to  be  regarded  as  equivalent  terms. 
But  there  was  again  another  plant  that  was  also  called 
Iledera  terrestris,  viz.,  the  creeping  form  of  Hedera  helix, 
and  as  Ivy  had  become  the  equivalent  of  Iledera  in  the 
former  case,  so  it  did  in  this  too,  and  eventually  was  appro- 
priated to  the  full-grown  ever-green  shrub  so  well-known. 
How  iva  became  the  name  of  the  Yew-tree  will  be  explained 
below.  Hedera  Helix,  L. 

Ivy,  Ground-,  see  Ground-ivy. 

Ivy-leafed  Chickweed,  Veronica  hederifolia,  L. 

Jacinth,  Fr.  jacinthe , L.  hyacinihus , the  hyacinth. 
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Jack  by  the  hedge,  from  Jack  or  Jakes , latrina,  allud- 
ing to  its  offensive  smell,  and  its  usual  place  of  growth, 

Alliaria  officinalis,  L. 

Jack  of  the  Buttery,  a ridiculous  name  that  seems  to 
he  a corruption  of  Bot-theriacque  to  Buttery  Jack,  the  plant 
having  been  used  as  a theriac  or  anthelmintic,  and  called 
Vermicularis  from  its  supposed  virtue  in  destroying  hots 
and  other  intestinal  worms,  ' Sedum  acre,  L. 

Jacob's  ladder,  usually  supposed  to  be  called  so  from  its 
successive  pairs  of  leaflets,  Polemonium  caeruleum,  L. 

Jasmine,  Jessamine,  Jesse,  or  Gesse,  Fr.  jasmin , from 
Pers .jasemin,  Ar.  jdsamum,  Jasminum,  Jj. 

Jersey  Livelong,  from  its  occurrence  in  Jersey,  and 
being  of  the  same  genus  as  many  of  the  so-called  everlast- 
ing flowers,  Gnaphalium  luteo-album,  L. 

Jerusalem  Artichoke,  called  artichoke  from  the  flavour 
of  its  tubers,  and  Jerusalem  from  It.  girasole,  turn-sun,  that 
is,  a sun  that  turns  about,  the  sun-flower,  to  which  genus  this 
plant  belongs.  By  a quibble  on  Jerusalem  the  soup  made 
from  it  is  called  “Palestine."  Helianthus  tuberosus,  L. 

Jerusalem  Cowslip,  from  being  like  a cowslip  “ floribus 
primuke  veris  purpureis,"  as  described  by  Lobel,  and  from 
having  been  confounded  under  the  name  of  Phlomis  with 
the  Sage  of  Jerusalem,  Pulmonaria  officinalis,  L. 

Jerusalem  Cross,  from  an  occasional  variety  of  it  with 
four  instead  of  five  petals,  of  the  colour  and  form  of  a 
Jerusalem  cross,  Lychnis  chalcedonica,  L. 

Jerusalem,  Oak  of-,  called  oak  from  the  resemblance  of 
its  leaf  in  an  outline  picture  to  that  of  the  oak,  and  its 
confusion  under  the  name  of  ground  oak,  with 

the  Chenopodium  Botrys.  The  Jerusalem  seems  here  as 
in  other  cases  to  stand  as  a vague  name  for  a distant  foreign 
country.  Teucrium  Botrys,  L. 

„ Star  of-,  It.  girasole,  turn-sun,  in  allusion  to  the 
popular  belief  that  it  turns  with  the  sun,  whence  it  was 
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also  called  solsecle,  from  Lat.  solsequiu/m,  A.S.  sol-sece, 
and  star  from  the  stellate  expansion  of  the  involucre.  See 
Jerusalem  Artichoke,  and  Salsify. 

Tragopogon  porrifolius,  L. 

Jews-ears,  L.  auricula  Juclce,  a fungus  resembling  the 
human  ear,  and  usually  growing  from  trunks  of  the  elder, 
the  tree  upon  which  the  legend  represents  Judas  as  having 
hung  himself.  Mandeville  tells  us,  ch.  viii.,  that  he  saw  the 
very  tree.  Exidia  auricula  Judae,  Fries. 

Joan-,  or  Jone-silver-pin,  the  red  poppy,  called  so,  as 
Parkinson  tells  us,  p.  367,  because  it  is  “ Fair  without  and 
foul  within/'’  alluding  to  its  showy  flower  and  staining 
yellow  juice.  According  to  Forby  the  term  “ Joan’s  silver 
pin  " means  among  the  East  Anglians  “ a single  article  of 
finery  produced  occasionally  and  ostentatiously  among  dirt 
and  sluttery,”  and  in  this  sense  too  it  is  a fit  name  for  this 
gaudy  flower  so  conspicuous  among  the  weeds  of  the  corn- 
field. Papaver  Rhoeas,  L. 

Jointed  Charlock,  from  its  pod  being  contracted  be- 
tween the  seeds,  so  as  to  appear  articulated,  but  being 
otherwise  like  charlock,  Raphanus  Raphanistrum,  L. 

Jonquil,  Sp.  junquillo,  dim.  of  junco,  L.  juncus,  a rush, 
from  its  slender  rush-like  stem,  Narcissus  Jonquilla,  L. 

Joseph’s  flower,  Du.  Joseph’s  bloem,  the  goat's  beard, 
in  allusion  to  its  popular  name  of  Go-to-bed-at-noon,  and 
Joseph's  refusal  to  do  so,  the  implements  and  memorials  of 
their  achievements  and  trials  having  been  usually  adopted 
as  the  badge  of  the  Bible  heroes,  and  exhibited  in  their 
pictures.  Thus  Samson  had  his  jawbone,  David  his  giant’s 
head,  Jonah  his  gourd,  etc.  Tragopogon  prateusis,  L. 

Joubarb,  Fr .joubarbe,  see  Jupiter's  beard. 

Judas  tree,  from  this,  and  not  the  elder,  being  the  one 
upon  which  some  of  the  legends  represent  that  traitor  as 
having  hung  himself,  Cercis  Siliquastrum,  L. 

July  flower,  a term  used  by  Drayton  under  the  mistaken 
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notion  that  it  gave  the  meaning  of  Gilliflower,  the  stock, 

Matthiola,  L. 

Juniper,  from  the  Lat.  Juniper  us,  a word  of  uncertain 
origin,  J.  communis,  L. 

Juno’s  Rose,  L.  rosa  jnnonis,  the  white  lily.  We  ai‘e 
told  by  Cassianus  Bassus  in  his  Geoponica  (1.  xi.  c.  20), 
that  Jupiter,  to  make  his  son  Hercules  immortal,  put  him 
to  the  breast  of  Juno  while  she  was  sleeping,  and  that  the 
milk  which  was  spilt,  as  the  child  withdrew  from  her, 
formed  the  milky  way  in  the  heavens,  and  gave  rise  to  the 
lily  upon  earth.  The  story  is  curious  as  an  instance  of  one 
that  was  transferred  from  the  pagan  to  the  Roman  Catholic 
mythology ; for  it  is  evidently  the  source  of  a similar  one 
of  the  Virgin  and  the  milk  thistle.  See  Lyte,  (b.  ii.  c.  42.) 
Lobel,  (Kruydtb.  p.  201.)  Dodoens,  (ii.  2.  1.) 

Lilium  candidum,  L. 

Juno’s  tears,  Gr.  'Hpas  hcucpvov,  a name  that  by  Dios- 
corides  was  given  to  the  Coix  lacryma,  now  called  “ Job’s 
tears,”  in  allusion  to  its  hard,  polished,  bead-like  seeds,  but 
through  some  confusion  with  th e perisbereon,  as  in  Apuleius, 
c.  66,  transferred  to  the  vervain,  which  has  nothing  about 
it  that  resembles  a tear,  Verbena  officinalis,  L. 

Jupiter’s  beard,  Fr.  joularb,  L.  Jovis  barba,  the  house- 
leek,  so  called  from  its  massive  inflorescence,  like  the 
sculptured  beard  of  J upiter. 

Quam  sempervivam  dicunt,  quoniam  viret  omni 
Tempore:  barba  jovis  vulgari  more  vocatur: 

Esse  ref'ert  similem  pnedictas  Plinius  istam.  Macer. 

Sempervivum  tectorum,  L. 

Jupiter’s  staff,  R.  Turner,  (Bot.  p.  216,)  the  mullein, 

Verbascum  Thapsus,  L. 

Jur-nut,  Da.  jord-nbd,  earth-nut, 

Bunium  flexuosum,  L. 


Kale,  see  Cale. 
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Katharine's  flower,  from  the  persistent  styles  spreading 
like  the  spokes  of  a wheel,  the  symbol  of  St.  Katharine, 
from  her  having  been  martyred  upon  a wheel, 

Nigella  damascena,  L. 

Kecks,  Kex,  Kecksies,  Kaxes,  Kixes,  or  Cashes,  the 
dry  hollow  stalks  or  haulms  of  umbelliferous  plants,  so 
called  from  an  old  English  word  keek  or  kike  retained  in 
the  Northern  counties  (Brockett)  in  the  sense  of  “peep" 
or  “ spy,"  Go.  kika,  Da.  kige,  Du.  Idjlcen,  a name  suggested 
by  their  most  obvious  peculiarity  : viz.,  that  one  may  look 
through  them.  It  is  commonly  given  to  the  stems  of  the 
cow-parsnep  and  cow-parsley. 

Kedlock,  or  Ketlock.  See  Chedlock. 

Kelpware,  a sea-wrack  or  ware  that  produces  kelp  or 
barilla,  Fucus  nodosus,  and  vesieulosus,  L. 

Kemps,  the  flower  stalks  of  the  ribwort  plantain,  A.S. 
cempa,  a warrior.  Da.  kcempe,  a word  peculiar  to  the 
Northern  counties,  and  more  probably  of  Danish  than 
Anglo-Saxon  origin,  alluding  to  the  child's  game  of  fighting 
them  against  one  another ; one  that  is  known  in  Sweden 
also,  where  they  are  called  Kampar  and  Kamp-gras  ; 

Plantago  lanceolata,  L. 

Kernel-wort,  from  having  kernels  or  tubers  attached 
to  the  roots,  and  being  therefore  supposed,  on  the  doctrine 
of  signatures,  to  cure  diseased  kernels , or  scrophulous  glands 
in  the  neck,  Scrophularia  nodosa,  L. 

Kidney -vetch,  because  “ it  shall  prevayle  much  against 
the  strangury,  and  against  the  payne  of  the  reynes." 
Lyte,  (b.  i.  ch.  7).  Anthyllis  vulneraria,  L. 

Kidney-wort,  from  a distant  resemblance  of  its  leaves 
to  the  outline  of  a kidney,  Cotyledon  Umbilicus,  L. 

King's  Clover,  from  its  M.Lat.  name  corona  regia,  royal 
crown,  “because,"  as  Parkinson  says,  (Th.  Bot.  p.  720,) 
“ the  yellowe  flowers  doe  crown  the  top  of  the  stalkes,"  as 
with  a chaplet  of  gold,  Melilotus  oflicinalis,  L. 
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King’s  cur  or  cob,  O.E.  cop,  a head,  from  the  resem- 
blance of  the  unexpanded  flower-bud,  and  the  blossom  of  its 
double  variety,  to  a stud  of  gold,  such  as  Icings  wore,  Fr. 
bouton  cl’or,  Ranunculus  acris  and  bulbosus,  L. 

King’s  knob,  see  King’s  cup.  A.S.  cnocp,  a button, 
Da.  knap  and  hiop. 

Kipper  or  Knipper  nut,  called  in  Scotland  hiapparts , 
from  knap,  a knob,  and  urt,  wort,  the  heath-pea,  from  its 
knotty  tubers,  • Vicia  Orobus,  DC. 

Kiss  - me  - ere-i  - rise,  Kiss-me-behind-the-garden-gate, 
Look-up-,  or  Jump-up-and-kiss-me,  see  Pansy.  ' 

Kiss-me-twice-before-i-rise,  R.  Turner,  (Bot.  p.  223,) 
the  fennel  flower,  Nigel  la  damascena,  L. 

Knap-bottle,  from  its  inflated  calyx,  resembling  a little 
bottle,  and  snapping  when  suddenly  compressed,  Du.  lcnap- 
pen,  crack,  snap,  Silene  inflata,  L. 

Knap-weed,  Knop-,  or  Ivnob-weed,  Da.  knopurt,  from  . 
its  knob-like  heads,  A.S.  cncep,  L.Ger.  knoop,  Da.  knap 
and  knop,  G.  knopf,  Centaurea  nigra,  L. 

Knawel,  G.  knauel  or  knauel,  a hank  of  thread,  from 
its  spreading  stems,  Scleranthus,  L. 

Knee-holm,  -hulver,  or  -holly,  A.S.  cneow-holen,  a 
shrub  referred  to  the  holms  or  hollies  on  account  of  its 
evergreen  prickly  leaves,  and  deriving  the  prefix  knee  from 
confusion,  under  the  name  of  daphne,  and  victoriola,  with 
Lat.  cneorum,  a plant  used  in  chaplets,  as  were  some  species 
of  this  genus.  See  Pliny,  (N.H.  xxi.  9.) 

Ruscus  aculeatus,  L. 

Knight’s  spurs,  the  larkspur,  from  its  long,  slender, 
projecting  nectaries,  Delphinium,  L. 

Knight’s-wort,  -wound-wort,  or  -pondwort,  from  its 
sword-like  leaves,  Stratiotes  aloides,  L. 

Knit-back,  L.  confinna,  from  being  used  as  a strength- 
oner  or  restorative,  the  comfrey, 

Symphytum  officinale,  L. 
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Knob-tang,  Da.  tang , sea-weed,  and  knob,  A.S.  cncep,  a 
word  connected  with  many  others  beginning  with  kn,  kl, 
gn,  and  gl,  in  all  the  Germanic  languages,  and  signifying 
a lamp,  or  something  knotted  and  hard, 

Fucus  nodosus,  L. 

Knolles,  turnips,  Du.  knot,  Da.  knoltl,  a tuber, 

Brassica  Rapa,  L. 

Knop-sedge,  from  the  round  hard  eapitules  of  seed- 
vessels,  the  burr-reed,  Sparganium  ramosum,  Huds. 

Knot-berry,  from  the  knotty  joints  of  the  stems, 

Rubus  Chamsemorus,  L. 

Knot-grass,  or  Knot-wort,  the  centinode,  from  its 
trailing  jointed  stems  and  grass-like  leaves.  The  “ hinder- 
ing knotgrass  ” of  Shakspeare,  (M.N.D.  iii.  2),  was  pro- 
bably so  called  from  the  belief  that  it  would  stop  the  growth 
of  children,  as  in  Beaumont  and  Fletcher’s  Coxcomb,  A.  iii. 
s.  2 : 

“ We  want  a boy 

Kept  under  for  a year  with  milk  and  knotgrass.” 

Polygonum  aviculare,  L. 

That  of  Aubrey  in  his  Nat.  Hist,  of  Wilts,  p.  51,  and 
which  is  described  by  Fuller  in  1662  as  growing  at  Had- 
dington near  Salisbury,  24  feet  in  length,  and  by  other 
writers  as  “ Orcheston  grass,”  from  a village  so  named, 
was,  according  to  Dr.  Maton,  (Linn.  Trans,  vol.  v.)  and 
Britton’s  Beauties  of  Wiltshire,  (vol.  ii.  p.  79),  the  florin 
grass,  Agrostis  alba,  var.  stolonifera,  L. 

Koiil-rabi,  a German  name,  from  It.  cavolo-rapa,  Fr. 
ckou-rave,  L.  caulo-rapum,  a cabbage-turnip,  a cabbage 
whose  stem  is  swollen  so  as  to  resemble  a turnip, 

Brassica  oleracea,  var.  gongylodes,  L. 

Laburnum,  an  adjective  from  L.  labor,  denoting  what 
belongs  to  the  hour  of  labour,  and  which  may  allude  to  its 
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closing1  its  leaflets  together  at  night,  and  expanding  them 
by  day,  Cytisus  Laburnum,  L. 

Lad's  love,  the  southernwood,  see  Boy’s  love. 

Ladder  to  heaven,  the  Solomon’s  seal,  called  so,  Par- 
kinson tells  us,  (Th.  Bot.  p.  699,)  “ from  the  forme  of  the 
stalke  of  the  leaves,  one  being  set  above  the  other,”  but 
more  probably  from  a confusion  of  see l de  Notre  Dame, 
our  Lady’s  seal,  with  echelle  de  N.D.  our  Lady’s  ladder. 
See  below  Lady’s  seal.  Convallaria  Polygonatum,  L. 
in  Hudson,  by  mistake,  Polemonium  caeruleum,  L. 

Lady’s  bedstraw,  see  Bedstravv. 

Lady  in  the  names  of  plants  almost  always  alludes 
to  Our  Lady,  Notre  Dame,  the  Virgin  Mary,  and  often 
replaces,  and  is  often  replaced  by  that  of  Venus.  Thus  Our 
Lady’s  comb  is  the  Venus’  comb,  etc. 

Lady’s  bower,  so  named  by  Gerarde,  p.  740,  from  “ its 
aptness  in  making  of  arbors,  bowers,  and  shadie  covertures 
in  gardens,”  Clematis  Vitalba,  L. 

Lady’s  comb,  from  the  long  slender  parallel  beaks  of  the 
seed-vessels,  Scandix  Pecten  Veneris,  L. 

Lady’s  cushion,  from  its  close  cushion-like  growth,  the 
thrift,  Armeria  vulgaris,  W. 

Lady  Fern,  from  its  Latin  name  in  modern  works, 

Asplenium  filix  feemina,  Bern. 

Lady’s  fingers,  from  its  palmate  bracts, 

Anthyllis  vulneraria,  L. 

Lady’s  garters,  from  the  ribbon-like  striped  leaves,  a 
variety  of  Digraphis  arundinacea,  PB. 

Lady’s  hair,  the  quake-grass,  Briza  media,  L. 

Lady’s  laces,  dodder,  from  its  string-like  stems, 

Cuscuta,  L. 

Lady’s  looking-glass,  from  the  resemblance  of  its  ex- 
panded flower  set  on  the  elongated  ovary  to  an  ancient 
metallic  mirror  on  its  straight  handle, 

Campanula  hybrida,  L. 
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Lady’s  mantle,  from  the  shape  and  the  vandyked  edge 
of  the  leaf,  a translation  of  its  Arabic  name  al  kemelyel, 
S\v.  Mariekapa,  Alchemilla  vulgaris,  L- 

Lady’s  navel,  see  Navelwort, 

Umbilicus  pendulinus,  DC. 

Lady’s  nightcap,  in  Wiltshire,  (Akerman)  the  larger 
bindweed.  Convolvulus  sepium,  L. 

Lady’s  seal,  or  signet,  M.  Lat.  Sigillum  Sla  Maria, 
a name  that  in  the  older  writers  is  correctly  given  to  a Con- 
vallaria,  the  plant  now  called  Solomon's  seal,  from  round 
cicatrices  on  the  root-stock,  which  resemble  the  impressions 
of  a seal,  but  which  has  been  injudiciously  transferred  to  a 
different  plant,  the  black  bryony,  which  has  no  such  cha- 
racteristic markings.  This  change  seems  to  have  been 
introduced  by  the  herb-sellers,  as  the  latter  plant,  the 
bryony,  is  described  by  Fernelius  and  others  as  one,  “ qua? 
Jierbariis  et  officinis  sigillum  beat®  Marise  nuncupatur.” 
Csesalp.inus,  and  Matthiolus  tell  us  that  the  former,  the 
Convallaria,  was  called  indifferently  Si.  Mary's  or  Solomon’s 
seal.  “ Sunt  qui  polygonatum  sigillum  S.  Maria,  et  qui 
sigillum  Salomonis  vocitent.”  Matt,  in  Diosc.  1.  iv.  c.  5. 
“ It  is  al  one  herbe,  Solomon’s  seale,  and  our  Lady’s  seale,” 
says  the  Crete  Herbal.  See  Casp.  Bauhin,  de  Plantis 
sanctis,  p.  67. 

The  original  plant,  Convallaria  polygonatum,  L. 

The  pilant  of  modern  writers,  Tamus  communis,  L. 

Lady’s  slipper,  from  the  shape  of  the  labellum  of  its 
flower,  Cypripedium  Calceolus,  L. 

Lady’s  smock,  from  the  resemblance  of  its  white  flowers 
to  little  smocks  hung  out  to  dry,  as  they  used  to  be  once  a 
year,  at  that  season  especially, 

When  daisies  pied  and  violets  blue, 

And  lady-smocks  all  silver  white, 

And  cuekoo-buds  of  yellow  hue, 

Do  paint  the  meadows  with  delight. 
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When  shepherds  pipe  on  oaten  straws, 

A nd  maidens  bleach  their  summer  smocks,  etc. 

Shaksp.  L.L.L.,  A.  v.  sc.  2. 
Cardamine  pratensis,  L. 

Lady's  thimble,  called  also  Witch's  thimble, 

Campanula  rotundifolia,  L. 

Lady's  thistle,  the  milk  thistle.  See  above  Juno's 
rose.  Carduus  Marianus,  L. 

Lady's  tresses,  from  the  resemblance  of  the  flower- 
spikes,  with  their  protuberant  ovaries  placed  regularly  one 
over  the  other,  to  a lady's  hair  braided, 

Neottia  spiralis,  Rich. 

Lake  weed,  from  its  growth  in  still  water,  • 

Polygonum  Hydropiper,  L. 

Lamb’s  lettuce,  formerly  classed  with  the  lettuces,  and 
called  in  Latin  Lactuca  agnina,  “ from  appearing  about  the 
time  when  lambs  are  dropped  ; " See  Martyn,  FI.  rustica ; 
or  according  to  Tabernsemontanus,  (i.  475),  because  it  is 
a favourite  food  of  lambs  ; Valerianella  olitoria,  L. 

Lamb's  quarters,  properly  Lammas  quarter,  from  its 
blossoming  about  the  first  of  August,  old  style,  the  day 
of  a festival  instituted  as  a thanksgiving  for  the  first 
fruits  of  the  harvest,  when  an  oblation  was  made  of  loaves 
of  the  new  corn  j the  A.S.  hlaf-m.cesse,  loaf  mass,  missa 
panum,  which  in  the  Salisbury  Manual  is  called  Benedictio 
novorum  fructuum ; Atriplex  patula,  L. 

Lamb's  toe,  from  its  soft  downy  heads  of  flowers, 

Anthyllis  vulneraria,  L. 

Lamb’s  tongue,  Gr.  apvoyAwaaov,  from  the  shape  of  the 
leaf,  Plantago  media,  L. 

Lancashire  Asphodel,  a plant  allied  to  the  asphodels 
and  abundant  in  Lancashire,  Narthecium  ossifragum,  L. 

Lang  de  beef,  Fr.  langne  de  bosnf,  from  the  tongue 
shape  and  papillated  surface  of  the  leaf,  the  ox-tongue, 

Helminthia  eehioides,  Gart. 
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Larch,  It.  larice,  the  name  with  which  it  was  introduced 
from  the  mountains  of  Italy,  L.  larix , Gr.  \apii;,  derived 
perhaps  from  its  use  in  building1  and  carpentry,  L.  lar, 
a house,  O.N.  and  Russ,  lar,  a chest,  Gr.  \apva%, 

Pinus  Larix,  L. 

Lark-spur,  -heel,  -toe,  or  -claw,  from  the  projecting 
nectary,  Delphinium,  L. 

Laurel,  Sp.  laurel , L.  laurellus,  dim.  of  laurus,  a name 
originally  applied  to  the  sweet  bay  called  in  Chaucer, 
Douglas,  and  other  early  writers  lanrer,  from  Fr.  laurier, 
hut  subsequently  extended  to  other  evergreens,  and  at  pre- 
sent in  common  parlance  confined  to  the  cherry  laurel, 

* Prunus  Laurocerasus,  L. 

,,  Alexandrian-,  from  Paris,  who  is  called  in  Homer 
Alexander,  having  been  crowned  with  it  as  victor  in  the 
public  games,  (Stapel  in  Theophrast.  p.  253),  whence  its 
names  in  Apuleius,  c.  58,  Daphne  Alexandrina,  and  Ste- 
phane  Alexandrina,  Ruscus  racemosus,  L. 

,,  Bay-,  Laurus  nobilis,  L. 

„ Copse-,  or  Spurge-,  from  its  place  of  growth. 

Daphne  Laureola,  L. 

,,  Portugal-,  from  its  native  country, 

Prunus  lusitanica,  L. 

,,  Roman-,  from  its  being  used  in  the  chaplets  worn 
by  the  Roman  emperors,  the  sweet  bay, 

Laurus  nobilis,  L. 

Laurustine,  or  more  commonly  Laurustinus,  L.  laurus 
iinus,  from  being  regarded  as  a laurel,  and  as  the  shrub 
described  by  Pliny,  and  by  Ovid  (Met.  x.  98),  under  the 
name  of  Tinus,  Viburnum  Tinus,  L. 

Lavender,  by  change  of  l to  r from  Du.  and  G.  lavendel , 
It.  lavandola,  M.  Lat.  lavendula,  from  lavare,  wash,  as 
being  the  plant  used  to  scent  newly-washed  linen,  whence 
the  expression  of  “laid  up  in  lavender;”  or,  as  Diez  tells 
us,  from  its  being  used  at  the  baths  in  washing  the  body. 
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In  support  of  this  last  opinion  C.  Stephan  tells  us  (De  re 
liort.  p.  54)  : “ Lavendula  autem  dicta  quoniam  magnum 
vectigal  Genuensibus  prsebet  in  Africam  earn  ferentibus,  ubi 
lavandis  corporibus  Lybes  ea  utnntur,  nec  nisi  decocto  ejus 
abluti  mane  domo  egi'ediuntur.”  Lavandula  Spiea,  L. 

„ Sea-,  Statiee,  L. 

Laver,  A.S.  lafer , L.  laver,  a name  given  by  Pliny  to 
some  unknown  aquatic  plant,  now  applied  to  certain  escu- 
lent sea-weeds,  as  Porphyra  laciniata,  A g. 

and  Ulva  latissima,  Grev. 

Leek,  a remnant  of  A.S.  porleac,  from  L.  porrum,  and 
leac,  a plant,  G.  lauck,  Du.  look,  Allium  Porrum,  L. 

Lent-lily,  the  daffodil,  from  the  season  of  flowering, 
the  spring,  A.S.  lencten , O.H.G.  lento,  Du.  and  PI.  lente, 

Narcissus  Pseudonarcissus,  L. 

Lentils,  Fr.  lentille , L.  lenticicla,  Ervum  Lens,  L. 

Leopard’s  bane,  Gr.  TrapSaXcay^r/^  from  TrapSaXts,  a 
pard,  and  ay^m,  choke,  the  name  of  some  poisonous  plant, 
which  Nicander  says  in  his  Theriaca  was  used  on  Mount 
Ida  to  destroy  wild  beasts,  transferred  by  Turner  to  the 
trulove,  a very  innoxious  one,  Paris  quadrifolia,  L. 

Lettuce,  L.  lactuca,  from  Gr.  yaXa,  yaXanro^,  milk,  and 
contain,  through  lattouce,  an  older  form  of  the  word 
that  is  still  retained  in  Scotland,  L.  sativa,  L. 

Lettuce,  Frog’s-,  Potamogeton  densus,  L. 

,,  Lamb’s-,  Valerianella  olitoria,  Mn. 

,,  W all-,  a plant  of  the  lettuce  tribe  found  upon 
walls,  Prenanthes  muralis,  L. 

LiCE-BANE,the  stavesacre,  Delphinium  Staphisagria,  L. 

Lichen,  Gr.  Xei-^pv,  a tetter,  from  its  roundish,  leprous- 
looking  apothecia,  as  seen  upon  old  buildings,  Lichen,  L. 

Lichwale,  or,  as  in  a MS.  of  the  fifteenth  century, 
Lythewale,  stone-switch,  the  gromwell,  so  called  in  allu- 
sion to  its  stony  seeds,  and  their  medicinal  use  in  cases  of 
calculus,  from  Gr.  XlQqs,  a stone,  through  M.  Lat.  licho  or 
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lincho,  a pebble,  as  in  the  Grant  herbier,  where  the  lapis 
demonis  is  called  lincho-  and  ^'c^o-demonis,  and  wale,  O.  Fr. 
waule,  now  gaule,  from  the  Breton  gwalen,  a switch, 

Lithospermum  officinale,  L- 

Lichwort,  from  its  growing  on  stones  (see  Lichwale), 
the  wall-pellitory,  Parietaria  officinalis,  L. 

, Lilac,  a Persian  word  introduced  with  the  shrub, 

Syringa  vulgaris,  L. 

Lily,  L.  liliurn , Gr.  Xeipiov,  of  unknown,  very  ancient 
origin,  used  in  some  oriental  languages  for  a flower  in 
general,  as  in  Cant.  vi.  2-3,  and  Matt.  vi.  28,  and  as  rosje, 
rose,  is  used  in  the  Illyrian  ; a trope  of  frequent  occurrence 
among  all  nations,  particularly  the  less  cultivated  races ; 

Lilium,  L. 

,,  Checkered-,  the  fritillary,  from  the  markings  on 
its  petals,  Fritillaria  Meleagris,  L. 

„ Water-,  Nymphasa  alba,  L. 

Lily-among-thorns,  of  Canticles  ii.  2,  L.  Lilium  inter 
spinas,  understood  by  the  herbalists  as  the  woodbine,  which, 
as  W.  Bulleyn  says,  “ spredeth  forth  his  sweete  lilies  like 
ladies’  fingers  among  the  thorns,” 

Lonicera  Caprifolium,  L. 

Lily-op-the-valley,  or  Lily-convally,  L.  lilium  con- 
vallium,  up  Lvov  tcov  KoiXaScov,  the  lily  of  combes  or  hollows, 
a name  taken  from  Cant.  ii.  1,  “ I am  the  lily  of  the  val- 
leys,” but  not  the  flower  meant  by  the  author,  for  this  our 
English  flower  does  not  grow  in  Palestine, 

Convallaria  majalis,  L. 

Lime,  Line,  or  Linden-tree,  called  in  all  Germanic 
languages,  and  in  Chaucer,  Linde,  a word  connected  with 
Ic.  and  Sw.  linda,  a band,  and  A.S.  Ii Se,  pliant,  which 
stands  in  the  same  relation  to  the  continental  name,  as, 
e.g.  hrffier,  cattle,  to  G.  rind,  and  to' 8 to  Fids,  fond,  that  is 
having  a final  d changed  to  ‘S,  and  the  n omitted.  The 
name  has  evidently  been  originally  applied  to  the  inner 
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bark,  or  bast,  of  the  tree  so  much  used  in  the  North  for 
cordage.  In  the  Herbals,  and  all  old  works  after  Chaucer’s 
time,  it  is  spelt  Lyne  or  Line,  as  in  the  ballad  of  Robin 
Hood  and  Guy  of  Gisborne,  where  it  rhymes  to  “ thine 

“ Now  tell  me  thy  name,  good  fellow,”  said  he, 

“ Under  the  leaves  of  lyne .” 

The  n has  in  later  writers  been  changed  to  m,  and  lyne 
become  lime,  as  hollen  hoi m,  henep  hemp,  and  mayne  maim. 
Linden  is  the  adjectival  form  of  lind  with  ‘tree’  or  ‘timber’ 
understood,  and  it  is  to  be  remarked  that  the  names  of 
most  trees  are  properly  adjectives,  and  in  the  Western 
counties  are  generally  used  with  an  adjectival  termination, 
as  elmen-tree,  holmen-tree,  &c.  Tilia  europsea,  L. 

Linn  and  Linseed,  L.  linum,  Gr.  \ivov,  flax,  probably  a 
word  adopted  from  a language  alien  to  the  Greek,  upon  the 
introduction  of  its  culture,  Linum  usitatissimum,  L. 

Ling,  Da.  Nor.  and  Sw.  lyny,  a word  which  Holmboe 
considers  to  represent  Skr.  gangala,  by  a replacing  of  g 
with  l,  the  common  heath.  This  word  is  often  combined 
with  liede,  a heath,  as  in  Sw.  ljunghed,  Da.  lynghede, 
ericetum,  a heath-land,  and  conversely  hedelyng,  the  heath- 
plant  ; leading  to  the  belief  that  healli  was  the  waste  land, 
and  lyng  the  shrub  growing  on  it.  See  Diefenbach  (Lex. 
Comp.  ii.  496.)  Calluna  vulgaris,  L. 

Lion’s-foot,  or  -paw,  from  the  shape  of  the  leaf  re- 
sembling the  impress  of  his  foot,  Alchemilla  vulgaris,  L. 

Liquorice-vetch,  a vetch-like  plant  with  a sweet  root, 
•M.  Lat.  liquiricia,  from  L.  glycyrrlnza,  Gr.  yXii/cvi,  sweet, 
and  pi&,  root,  Astragalus  glycyphyllus,  L. 

Llry-con fancy,  a corruption  of  L.  lilium  convallium , lily 
ol  the  valleys,  Convallaria  majalis,  L. 

Lithy-tree,  from  A.S.  lift,  pliant,  a word  etymologi- 
cally identical  with  lind  (See  Linden)  ; the  tree  being  so 
called,  because,  as  Parkinson  says  : (Th.  Bot.  p.  1448,) 
“ the  branches  hereof  are  so  tough  and  strong  withall,  that 
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they  serve  better  for  bands  to  tye  bundels  or  any  other  thing 
withal],  or  to  make  wreathes  to  hold  together  the  gates  of 
fields,  then  either  withy  or  any  other  the  like,”  the  way- 
farer tree,  Viburnum  Lantana,  L. 

Litmus,  G.  lackmus,  from  lac,  Skr.  laksha,  a red  dye, 
and  moos,  moss,  a lichen,  in  popular  language  a moss,  used 
in  dyeing,  the  orchil,  Roccella  tinctoria,  A g. 

Littlegood,  a plant  so  called  on  the  Eastern  Border 
(Johnst.)  to  distinguish  it  from  the  allgood, 

Euphorbia  Helioscopia,  L. 

Livelong,  or  Liblong,  from  its  remaining  alive  hung 
up  in  a room.  Braude  in  Pop.  Ant,  says  that  it  is  a habit 
with  girls  to  set  up  two  plants  of  it,  one  for  themselves 
and  another  for  their  lover,  upon  a slate  or  trencher,  on 
Midsummer  eve,  and  to  estimate  the  lover's  fidelity  by 
his  plant  living  and  turning  to  their’s,  or  not.  The  name 
should  probably  be  “ Livelong  and  Liblong”  (Live  long 
and  Love  long) . See  Midsummer  men. 

Sedum  Telephium,  L. 

Liverwort,  from  the  liver  shape  of  the  tliallus,  and  its 
supposed  effects  in  disease  of  the  liver.  See  Brunschwygk, 
(b.  ii.  c.  11).  Marchantia  polymorpha,  L. 

„ Ground-,  Peltidea  canina,  Ach. 

„ Noble-,  in  America  called  IAverleaf,  and  from  its 
three-lobed  leaves  supposed  to  be,  as  Lyte  tells  us,  (h.  i. 
cli.  40,)  “ a sovereign  medicine  against  the  heate  and  in- 
flammation of  the  liver,”  Anemone  liepatica,  L. 

Lobgrass,  from  lob,  or  lop,  to  loll  or  hang  about,  as  in 
loblolly,  etc.,  so  called  from  its  hanging  panicles, 

Bromus  mollis,  L. 

Locken,  or  Lucken  Gowan,  or  Gowlon,  a closed  goole 
or  goldin,  a term  applied,  according  to  Lightfoot  and  Jamie- 
son, to  the  globe  flower,  called  for  the  same  reason,  viz.,  its- 
connivent  petals,  the  cabbage  daisy, 

Trollius  europaeus,  L. 
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Loggerheads,  from  the  resemblance  of  its  knobbed  in- 
volucres to  a weapon  so  called,  consisting  of  a ball  of  iron 
at  the  end  of  a stick,  the  knapweed,  the  Clobbewed  of 
old  MSS.,  Centaurea  nigra,  L. 

London  pride,  a name  given  in  the  first  place  to  a 
speckled  Sweet  William,  from  its  being  a plant  of  which 
London  might  be  proud,  as  was  a similar  name  to  the 
Mountain  Pride,  the  Pride  of  India,  and  the  Pride  of  Bar- 
badoes,  (see  Parkinson’s  Parad.  p.  320,)  but  of  late  years 
transferred  to  a saxifrage,  which  is  commonly  supposed  to 
be  so  called,  because  it  is  one  of  the  few  flowers  that  will 
grow  in  the  dingy  lanes  of  a town.  See  Seeman’s  Journal, 
vol.  i.  It  is  understood,  however,  upon  apparently  good 
authority,  that  of  Mr.  R.  Heward  in  the  Gardener’s 
Chronicle,  to  have  been  given  to  this  latter  plant  in 
reference  to  the  person  who  introduced  it  into  cultivation, 
Mr.  London,  of  the  firm  of  London  and  Wise,  the  cele- 
brated Royal  Gardeners  of  the  early  part  of  the  last  century. 

Saxifraga  umbrosa,  L. 

London  rocket,  called  roclcet  from  its  leaves  resembling 
those  of  an  eruca,  and  London  from  its  springing  up  abun- 
dantly in  1667  among  the  ruins  left  by  the  Great  Fire, 

Sisymbrium  Irio,  L. 

Long  purples,  of  Shakspeare’s  Hamlet,  (A.  iv.  sc.  7,) 
supposed  to  be  the  purple-flowered  orchis, 

O.  mascula,  L. 

Loosestrife,  a translation  of  the  Lat.  lysimachia,  as 
though  the  plant  were  called  so  from  its  stopping  strife, 
Gr.  \vcn  and  y-ayn).  Pliny  tells  us  (b.  xxv.  c.  35)  that 
the  name  was  given  to  it  after  a certain  king  Lysimachus  ; 
but,  nevertheless,  in  deference  to  a popular  notion,  he  adds 
that,  if  it  be  laid  on  the  yoke  of  oxen,  when  they  are 
quarrelling,  it  will  quiet  them.  Lysimachia  vulgaris,  L. 

,,  Purple-,  Lythrum  Saliearia,  L. 

Lords  and  ladies,  from  children  so  calling  the  spadix 
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of  the  Wake  Robin,  as  they  find  it  to  be  purple  or  white  ; a 
name  of  recent  introduction,  to  replace  certain  older,  and 
generally  very  indecent  ones;  Arum  maculatum,  L. 

Louer,  its  name  in  Chaucer  and  Gower  from  Fr.  laurier, 
the  sweet  bay,  Laurus  nobilis,  L. 

Louse-berry  tree,  from  its  fruit  having  once  been  used 
to  destroy  lice  in  children's  heads  : “ The  powder  kills  nits, 
and  is  good  for  scurfy  heads."  Diet,  of  Husbandry,  under 
“Spindle  tree;"  and  Loudon,  (Arb.  Brit.  ii.  406)  ; 

Evonymus  europaeus,  L. 

Louse-bur,  from  its  burs,  or  seed-pods,  clinging  like 
lice  to  the  clothes,  Xanthium  strumarium,  L. 

Louse-wort,  “because,”  says  Gerarde,  p.  913,  “it  filleth 
sheep  and  other  cattle,  that  feed  in  meadows  where  this 
growetb,  full  of  lice,"  Pedicularis,  L. 

Lovage,  in  Pr.  Pm.  and  in  Holland’s  translation  of  Pliny, 
spelt,  Love-aclie,  as  though  it  were  love-parsley,  Fr.  levesche, 
corruptions  of  Lat.  levisticum,  whence  also,  through  the 
same  mistake,  G.  liebstockel,  and  A.S.  lufestice,  and  lube- 
slice,  Levisticum  officinale,  Ko. 

Love,  the  virgin’s  bower;  “The  gentlewomen  call  it 
Love,"  says  Parkinson,  (Th.  Bot.  p.  384),  from  its  habit  of 
embracing,  or,  perhaps,  from  its  forming  natural  arbours 
in  which  lovers  may  sit ; Clematis  Yitalba,  L. 

Love-apples,  L.  pom  a,  amoris,  Fr.  poultries  (V  amour,  from 
It.  pomi  (lei  Mori,  Moors’  apples,  this  fruit  having  been  in- 
troduced as  mala  wthiopica,  Solanum  Lycopersicum,  L. 

Love-in-a-mist,  or  -in-a-puzzle,  from  its  flower  being 
enveloped  in  a dense  entanglement  of  finely  divided  bracts, 

Nigella  damaseena,  L. 

Love-in-idleness,  or  loye-and-idle,  or,  with  more 
accuracy,  Love-in-idle,  i.e.,  in  vain,  as  in  the  phrase  in 
Exod.  xx.  7 : A.S.,  “Ne  nem  ]m  Drihtnes  nainen  on  ydel” 
— “Tac  ]ni  noght  in  idel  min  namen,’’  a name  of  the  pansy 
that  perpetuates  a current  phrase,  as  in  the  couplet, 
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“ When  passions  are  let  loose  without  a bridle, 

Then  precious  time  is  turned  to  love  and  idle;" 

Taylor. 

one  of  the  many  names  of  an  amatory  character  attached  to 
this  flower,  Viola  tricolor,  L, 

Love-lies-bleeding,  from  the  resemblance  of  its  crim- 
son flower-spike  to  a stream  of  blood,  and  the  confusion  of 
the  two  first  syllables  Amur  of  its  Latin  name  with  amor, 
love,  Amarantus  caudatus,  L. 

Loveman,  the  goosegrass,  a name  given  to  it  by  Turner 
to  express  the  Gr.  <f> Ckav 6 p oottos,  from  its  clinging  to  people, 

Galium  Aparine,  L. 

Lowry,  or  La u;y,  L.  laurea,  adj.  of  laurus,  laurel,  the 
spurge  laurel,  which,  on  account  of  its  evergreen  leaves, 
was  ranked  with  the  laurels,  Daphne  Laureola,  L. 

Lucerne,  Fr.  luzerne,  apparently  from  the  Swiss  canton 
of  that  name,  but  Diez  and  Littre  say  that  its  derivation  is 
unknown.  By  some  of  the  older  herbalists  the  sainfoin 
was  called  so.  At  present  the  name  is  confined  to  the 

Medicago  sativa,  L. 

Lujula,  contracted  from  It.  Alleluiola,  dim.  of  Alleluia ; 
see  Hallelujah.  Oxalis  Acetosella,  L. 

Lunarie,  L.  lunaria,  from  luna,  moon,  a name  given  to 
a great  number  of  different  plants.  The  following  descrip- 
tion of  one  is  copied  by  Gesner,  in  his  treatise  upon  plants 
called  Lunaria,  from  some  anonymous  author  : “ Lunaria 
emicat  in  montibus  humidis.  Caule  visitur  procero  et 
rubente,  anguloso,  nigris  asperso  maculis.  Folia  instar 
Luna;  orbis,  aut  nummi  alicujus,  rotunda  sunt,  aut  samp- 
suchi  foliis  sirnilia.  Flos  luteus  ; odor  moschi.  Chymista; 
facultatem  fere  eandem,  quam  chelidonio  ei  attribuunt. 
Metalla  omnia  vi  ejus  in  Solem  et  Lunam  converti  pollicen- 
tur.  Noctibus  lucere  aiunt,  crescente  Luna.  Colligiopor- 
tere  a;state  pridie  Divi  Joannis  Baptistae,  Luna  plena, 
ante  ortum  Solis  ; crescit  enim  (aiunt),  et  decrescit  cum 
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Luna.”  Gesner  observes  that  “ the  chy  mists,  who  first 
wrote  in  this  way,  and  those  who  have  since  believed  them, 
were  either  ignorant  men,  who  easily  and  rashly  placed 
reliance  in  the  fables  of  others,  and  published  monstrous 
descriptions  of  plants  that  have  no  existence;  or  signified 
by  enigmatical  descriptions,  not  any  plants,  but  things  very 
different,  as  by  the  name  of  chelidonium  and  elydrium , I 
know  not  what  quintessence  or  philosopher’s  stone.”  As  at 
present  understood,  it  is  the  fern  that  from  its  semilunar 
fronds  is  called  Moonwort,  Botrychium  Lunaria,  L. 

Lung-flower,  a translation  of  Gr.  Trvevfiovavdr ],  from 
7 Tvev/jbcov,  lungs,  and  avdos,  flower, 

Gentiana  Pneumonanthe,  L. 

Lung-wort,  L.  pulmonaria,  from  pulmo,  lungs,  being 
supposed,  from  its  spotted  leaves,  to  be  a remedy  for  dis- 
eased lungs,  P.  officinalis,  L. 

„ Tree-,  Sticta  pulmonaria,  Hook. 

Lupine,  L.  lupinus,  literally  “ wolfish,”  but  supposed  to 
be  related  to  Gr.  Aotto?  or  Xo/3o?,  a husk,  and  \ei rw,  hull  or 
peel.  If  we  had  any  reason  to  think  it  an  Asiatic  genus 
that  was  introduced  into  Italy,  we  might  explain  its  name 
as  a translation  of  Xv/ceios,  Lycian,  mistaken  for  an  adjective 
from  A.u/60?,  a wolf.  Wedgwood’s  derivation  of  it  from  a 
Slavonian  root  is,  for  reasons  geographical  and  historical, 
quite  inadmissible.  Lupinus,  L. 

Lustwort,  a name  translated  from  Du.  loopich-cruydt, 
which,  according  to  Dodoens,  has  that  meaning,  and  has 
been  given  to  the  plant,  he  says,  “quia  acrimonia  sua 
sopitum  Veneris  desiderium  excitet,”  the  sundew, 

Drosera,  L. 

Lyme-grass,  from  L.  elymus,  E.  europaeus,  L. 

Lyon’s  snap,  from  L.  leoniostomium,  Gr.  \eovro<:,  and 
aro/juov,  the  snapdragon,  snap  having  formerly  had  the 
meaning  of  the  Gr.  gtoplov , a little  mouth, 

Antirrhinum  majus,  L. 
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Madder,  in  old  MSS.  madyr , from  the  plural  of  L.  Ger. 
made,  a worm,  and  called  in  an  Anglo-Saxon  MS.  of  the 
thirteenth  century  vermiculum.  See  Mayer  and  Wright, 
]>.  139.  Made  is  the  same  word  as  the  Go.  and  AS.  mafoa, 
whence  mad,  used  by  Tusser  for  a maggot,  and  moth,  which 
properly  means  the  worm  “that  fretteth  the  garment,” 
and  not  its  winged  imago,  a word  related  to  Go.  viatjan, 
eat,  L.  mandere,  its  root  mad.  The  name  was  applied  to  the 
plant  now  called  so  from  confusion  with  another  red  dye, 
that  was  the  product  of  worms,  viz.,  the  cocci  ilicis,  which 
infest  the  Quercus  coccifera,  L.,  and  which  were  called  in 
the  middle  ages  vermiculi,  whence  Fr.  vermeil  and  vermilion, 
a term  now  transferred  to  a mineral  colour. 

Hubia  tinctorum,  W. 

„ Field-,  Sherardia  arvensis,  L. 

Madnep,  the  mead-nape,  or  -parsnep,  or  as  it  was  once 
spelt,  pas-nep,  the  cowparsnep.  From  Gerarde’s  assertion 
that  “ if  a phrenetiche  or  melancholic  man’s  head  be  anointed 
with  oyle  wherein  the  leaves  and  roots  have  been  sodden, 
it  helpeth  him  very  much,”  it  would  seem  as  though 
pas-nep  was  misunderstood  as  It.  pazzo-napo,  mad  turnep, 
and  mead  conformably  changed  to  mad. 

Heraeleum  Sphondylium,  L. 

Mad-wort,  Du.  meed,  madder,  for  which  its  root  was 
used,  Asperugo  procumbens,  L. 

Magiiet,  maid,  an  adopted  Flemish  word,  Go.  mayors, 
O.H.G.  mag  ad,  Fris.  mageth,  A.S.  mcegdS,  FI.  maghet,  as  in 
the  hymn  beginning 

“ 0,  moeder  ende  maghet,  reine  vrouwe ! ” 

Willems,  No.  114. 

~L&i.jlos  virginens,  Gr.  irapdeviov,  a name  given  to  many 
radiate  composite  with  white  ray  florets,  says  Stapel  in 
Theophrast.  (p.  833,  b.)  “ quod  morbis  mulierum  uterinis 
medeantur ; ” an  idea  suggested  by  their  fancied  resem- 
blance to  the  moon,  which,  from  its  regulating  the  monthly 
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periods  of  the  year,  was  supposed  to  influence  the  com- 
plaints peculiar  to  young1  women,  and  all  affections  of  the 
womb.  See  Maitiies,  Marguerite,  Mather,  Maudlin, 
Maydweed,  Mayweed,  and  Moon-daisy.  These  plants 
were,  in  ancient  times,  and  for  the  same  reason,  dedicated 
to  the  virgin  goddess  of  the  night,  the  deo^  twv  naBappuircov, 
Artemis,  or  Diana;  but  in  Christian  times  have  been 
transferred  to  the  two  saints,  who  in  this  particular  replace 
her,  St.  Mary  Magdalene  and  St.  Margaret. 

Anthemis,  Achillsea,  Pyrethrum,  Beilis,  Chrysanthemum, 
Matriearia,  &c. 

Maiden-iiair,  from  its  hair-like  fine  stalks, 

Adiantum  Capillus  Veneris,  L. 
According  to  Lobel  (Kruvdtboek,  p.  126),  the  name  of 
Mayden  heere  was  in  his  time  given  to  the  bog  asphodel, 
“ om  dat  de  jonge  dochters  haer  hayr  daermede  geel 
maecken because  young  girls  make  their  hair  yellow 
with  it.  This  fashion  of  dyeing  the  hair  yellow  was  very 
prevalent  in  the  middle  ages,  but  the  lye  of  wood  ashes 
was  most  generally  used  for  the  purpose,  and  as  the  em- 
ployment of  this  plant  is  not  noticed  by  other  writers,  nor 
any  such  name  given  to  it,  he  was  probably  mistaken.  See 
Maid’s  Hair.  Narthecium  ossifragum,  Lam. 

Maiden-iiair-grass,  G.  (in  Bauhiu’s  Th.  Bot.)  jung- 
frauen  Jtaar,  but  by  Parkinson  (Th.  Bot.  p.  1166,)  spelt 
Mead  Hair-grass;  in  either  case  from  its  delicate  hair-like 
stalks ; the  quaking-grass,  Briza  media,  L. 

Maiden- pink,  a mistake  for  Mead-pink,  G.  wiesen-nelke, 
a pink  that  grows  in  meadows,  Dianthus  deltoides,  L. 

Maid’s  hair  from  its  soft  flocculent  habit,  like  the  loose 
un-snooded  hair  of  maidens,  and  its  yellow  colour,  to  which, 
as  a beauty  in  the  hair  of  women,  such  frequent  allusion  is 
made  by  Chaucer  and  other  romance  writers.  Even  so  late 
as  Henry  the  Eighth’s  reign  Ilorman  says,  <f  Maydens 
were  silken  callis,  with  the  whiehe  they  keepe  in  ordre 
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theyr  heare  made  yelowe  with  lye.”  See  Way’s  Promp. 
Pm.  p.  294.  Galium  verum,  L. 

Maithes,  that  is  maids , A.S.  mage <Se,  magfte,  in  Pr.  Pm. 
and  other  old  works  mayde-wede  and  maythys,  from  Gr. 
7 rapOeviov,  because;  says  W.  Coles,  “ it  is  effectual  against 
those  distempers  of  the  womb  to  which  virgins  are  subject,” 
meaning  hysterics,  and  other  irregularities  of  the  system. 
See  Maghet.  Pyrethrum  Parthenium,  L. 

„ Red-,  or  Red  mayde-weed,  from  its  having  been 
classed  with  the  composite  flowers  called  maithes,  and  its 
crimson  colour,  Adonis  autumnalis,  L. 

Makebate,  because,  says  Skinner,  “ if  it  is  put  into  the 
bed  of  a married  couple,  it  sets  them  quarrelling  •,  ” but  a 
mere  translation  of  its  Latin  name  as  if  from  n roXe/ao?,  war ; 

Polemonium  cseruleum,  L. 

Mallow,  A.S.  malwe,  L.  malva,  Gr.  paXayy],  which 
Pliny  and  Isidore  derive  from  yaXacraeiv,  soften,  as  alluding 
to  the  laxative  property  of  the  plant,  Malva. 

„ Marsh-,  Althaea  officinalis,  L. 

,,  Musk-,  M.  moschata,  L. 

„ Tree-,  Lavatera  arborea,  L. 

Mandrake,  Gr.  p.avSpayopa<},  a plant  generally  believed 
to  have  been  one  nearly  related  to  the  deadly  nightshade. 
See  Hogg  in  Hooker's  Journal,  2nd  ser.  vol.  i.  p.  132, 
and  Smith's  Diet,  of  the  Bible,  art.  Mandrake.  Fraudulent 
dealers  used  to  replace  its  roots  with  those  of  the  white 
bryony  cut  to  the  shape  of  men  and  women,  and  dried  in  a 
hot  sand  bath.  See  Brown's  Popular  Errors,  (b.  ii.  ch.  6,) 
Tragus,  (ch.  cxxvi,)  Stapel  in  Theophrast.  (p.  583,)  and 
especially  Matthioli,  (1.  iv.  e.  61,)  where  he  tells  us  that 
Italian  ladies  in  his  own  time  had  been  known  to  pay  as 
much  as  25  and  30  ducats  [aureos]  for  one  of  the  artificial 
Mandrakes  of  certain  itinerant  quacks ; and  describes  the 
process  by  which  they  were  made.  They  were  supposed  to 
remove  sterility,  a notion  that  has  prevailed  in  the  East 
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from  the  remotest  antiquity.  Hence  Rachel’s  desire  to 
obtain  them,  as  related  in  Gen.  eh.  xxx.,  v.  14.  The  root 
used  by  these  dealers  was  that  of  the  common  white  bryony. 

Bryonia  dioica,  L. 

Mangel  Wurzel,  literally  “ scarcity  root,”  but  origi- 
nally Mangold , a word  of  unknown  meaning,  and  as  Mengel 
or  Menwel  applied  to  docks, 

Beta  vulgaris,  L.  var.  hybrida,  Sal. 

Manna-grass,  from  the  sweet  taste  of  the  seed, 

Glyceria  fluitans,  RB. 

Map-Lichen,  from  the  curious  map-like  figures  formed 
by  its  thallus  on  flat  stones,  Lecidea  geographica.  Hook. 

Maple,  A.S.  mapel-ireow,  or  mapulder,  in  Pr.  Pm.  mapulle, 
a word  adopted  from  the  language  of  the  ancient  Britons, 
and  of  early  and  general  use  throughout  England,  as  is 
shown  by  the  number  of  places  named  after  the  tree.  It  is 
clearly  the  Welsh  mapwl,  a knob  in  the  middle  of  anything, 
and  refers  to  the  knotty  excrescence  from  the  trunk  of  the 
tree,  the  bruscum , so  much  employed  and  so  highly  valued 
in  the  Roman  times  and  in  the  Middle  ages  for  making 
bowls  and  tables,  that  single  specimens  of  it  have  fetched 
many  thousand  pounds.  See  Pliny,  (N.H.  xvi.  27,)  and 
Smith,  (Diet.  Ant.  art.  Mensa.)  The  tree  was  naturally 
named  after  its  most  valuable  product,  its  mapicl,  and  the 
word  adopted,  upon  their  arrival  here,  by  the  Anglo-Saxons. 

Acer  campestre,  L. 

Maram,  either  the  Gael,  muram,  or,  as  is  more  probable, 
the  Fris.  and  Dan.  marhalm,  sea-haulm  or  straw,  a word 
which  in  Norway  is  applied  to  the  zostera  and  certain  fuci, 
but  here  to  the  grass  called  mat-weed, 

Psamma  arenaria,  PB. 

March  or  Merch,  Da.  marTce,  Sw.  nicer  Id,  the  old  name 
of  parsley,  preserved  in  sfanmarch,  the  Alexander,  and  in 
the  G.  wasser-merke  and  Da.  vand-merke,  celery,  formed 
from  L.  armoracia,  in  the  fifteenth  century  called  in  German 
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merich  and  mirrich,  and  to  this  day  in  Wetterau  mirch. 
In  A.S.  the  parsley  is  called  merce,  meric , and  merici.  See 
L.  Diefenbach,  Or.  Eur.  No.  26.  Apium,  L. 

Mare-blobs,  from  A.S.  mere  and  my  re,  a marsh,  and 
llob  or  bleb,  a bladder,  the  marsh-marigold,  so  called  from 
its  round  flower-buds,  and  usual  place  of  growth, 

Caltha  palustris,  L. 

Mare's  tail,  a plant  called  in  old  herbals  “ Female 
Horse-tail/'  Lat.  caucla  equina  fcemina,  being  looked  upon 
as  the  female  of  the  larger  and  stronger  Equisetum  fluvia- 
tile.  Modern  botanists,  following  Hudson,  have  shifted  the 
hyphen,  and  chosen  to  understand  the  name  as  “ Female- 
horse  Tail,"  or  “ Mare's  Tail."  Hippuris  vulgaris,  L. 

Marguerite,  from  the  French,  the  daisy,  in  Chaucer 
Margarette,  a plant  so  called,  not  from  its  fancied  inno- 
cence and  simplicity,  but  because,  for  reasons  given  under 
Maghet,  it  was  formerly  used  in  uterine  diseases,  which 
were  under  the  especial  care  of  St.  Margaret,  of  Cortona. 
This  lady,  according  to  Mrs.  Jameson,  (Mon.  Ord.  p.  329), 
had  for  some  years  led  an  abandoned  life,  but  had  repented 
and  been  canonised,  and  was  regarded  by  the  people  of  her 
native  town  as  a local  Magdalene,  and,  like  her  prototype, 
supposed,  in  respect  of  her  early  habits,  to  preside  over  the 
diseases  of  the  womb,  and  others  peculiar  to  young  women. 
See  Maudlin.  Her  name  has  been  mixed  up  with  that  of 
a St.  Margaret,  of  Antioch,  who,  according  to  Hampson, 
(Med.  iEv.  Kal.  ii.  257),  “ was  invoked  as  another  Luciua, 
because  in  her  martyrdom  she  prayed  for  lying-in-women." 
Eut  it  is  the  Cortona  saint,  and  not  this  one  of  Antioch, 
whose  name  has  been  given  to  the  daisy,  and  probably  in 
the  first  place  to  the  moon-daisy.  The  story  of  the  maiden 
of  Antioch, 

“ Maid  Margarete,  that  was  so  meeke  and  mild  j” 
to  whom  it  is  popularly  assigned,  is  given  by  Mrs. 
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Jameson,  (Sacr.  and 


Legend. 


Art,  p.  306.) 

Beilis  perennis,  L. 

Mariet,  from  the  French,  the  Coventry  bell,  L.  viola 
Mariana,  Campanula  Trachelium,  L. 

Marigold,  called  in  the  Grete  Herball  Mary  Govsles,  a 
name  that  seems  to  have  originated  from  the  A.S.  mersc- 
mear-gealla,  marsh-horse-gowl,  the  marsh  marigold,  or 
caltha,  transferred  to  the  exotic  plant  of  our  gardens,  and 
misunderstood  as  “Mary  gold.’-’  Its  foreign  synonyms 
have  no  reference  to  the  Virgin  Mary.  It  is  often  men- 
tioned by  the  older  poets  under  the  game  of  Gold  simply. 

Calendula  officinalis,  L. 

,,  Corn-,  from  its  place  of  growth,  and  yellow  flowers^ 
Chrysanthemum  segetum,  L. 

„ Marsh-,  Caltha  palustris,  L. 

Marjoram,  or  Majoram,  L.  major  ana,  with  change  of 
n to  m,  as  in  Lime,  Holm,  etc.  Origanum  Majorana,  L. 

Marmaritin,  in  Middleton’s  “Witch,”  Lat.  in  Pliny 
marmaritis,  the  peony,  Paeonia  corallina,  L. 

Marrow,  V egetable-,  from  its  soft  and  delicate  flesh, 

Cucurbita  ovifera,  W. 

Marsh-Asphodel,  a plant  of  the  asphodel  tribe,  growing 
on  moors,  Narthecium  ossifragum,  L. 

Marsh-Beetle,  or  -Pestle,  from  its  shape,  the  reed- 

Typha  latifolia,  L. 
Ledum  palustre,  L. 
Viburnum  Opulus,  L. 
Aspidium  Thelypteris,  Sw. 
Limnanthemum  nymphaeoides,  Lk. 

Andromeda  polifolia,  L. 


mace, 

Marsh-Cistus, 

Marsh-Elder, 

Marsh-Fern, 

Marsh-Flower, 

Marsh-Holyrose, 


Marsh-Mallow, 

Marsh-Marigold, 

Marsh-Parsley, 

Marsh-Pennywort, 

Marsh-Samphire, 


Althaea  officinalis,  L. 

Caltha  palustris,  L. 
Apium  graveolens,  L. 
Hydrocotyle  vulgaris,  L. 
Salicornia  herbacea,  L. 
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Marsh-Trefoil,  Menyantkes  trifoliata,  L. 

Marsh- Worts,  Vaccinium  Oxycoccos,  L. 

Mary-bud,  in  the  aubade  in  Cymbeline,  (A.  ii.  sc.  3), 
“ And  winking  Mcirybuds  begin 
To  ope  their  golden  eyes 

the  marigold,  Columella’s  “ flaventia  lumina  calthae  : ” 1.  97 : 

“ The  Marigold  that  goes  to  bed  with  the  sun, 

And  with  him  rises  weeping  : ” — Wint.  T.  Ac.  iv.  sc.  3 : 

in  allusion  to  its  flowers,  which,  as  Lyte  says,  “ do  close  at 
the  setting  downe  of  the  sunne,  and  do  spread  and  open 
againe  at  the  sunne  rising : ” a phenomenon  to  which  the 
older  poets  allude  with  great  delight,  both  in  respect  to 
this  flower  and  the  daisy.  Calendula  officinalis,  L. 

Maser-tree,  the  maple,  from  the  bowls  or  drinking 
cups,  called  masers,  being  made  from  the  knotty  parts  of 
its  wood,  called  in  O.H.G.  masar,  whence  M.  Lat.  scyphi 
maserini,  Du.  maes-hout,  from  maese,  a spot,  O.H.G.  mazel- 
dera,  masel-tree,  whence  G.  massholder.  See  Maple.  Bowls 
made  of  silver  and  gold  were  called  by  the  same  name,  as 
in  Ritson’s  Ancient  Popular  Poetry,  p.  77  : 

“ Peeys  of  syluyr,  masers  of  golde.” 

See  Pr.  Pm.  p.  328,  Way’s  note.  Acer  campestre,  L. 

Master- wort,  a translation  of  its  Latin  name,  Impera- 
toria,  which  was  understood  by  the  herbalists  as  indicating 
the  masterly  virtues  of  the  plant,  but  has  more  probably 
been  given  to  it,  with  the  sense  of  “ Imperial,”  under  the 
idea  that  it  was  the  one  described  by  Apuleius,  c.  130,  as 
having  been  used  by  Augustus  under  the  names  of  Basilica 
and  Regia,  as  a protection  against  serpents  : “ Hac  utebatur 
Imperator  Augustus.”  Imperatoria  Ostruthium,  L. 

Matfellon,  from  L.  marairipliyllon,  fennel-leaf,  Gr. 
fiapadpov  <pv\\ov,  called  in  the  Ort.  Sanit.  c.  432,  and  in 
the  Grete  Herball,  Marefolon,  in  Gerarde  Matfellon,  in 
Dodoens  Materfillon  and  “ Matrefilon,  voce,  ut  apparet, 
corrupta,”  in  W.  Coles  Madefelon,  in  Parkinson  Matre - 
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fillon,  in  old  MSS.  Maltcfelone,  Maudefelune,  Madfeloun, 
etc.  The  Lat.  mar  air  iphy  lion,  the  source  of  all  these  bar- 
barous terms,  seems  in  the  first  place  to  have  been  given 
to  the  water  violet,  Hottonia,  on  account  of  its  finely- 
divided  fennel-like  leaves,  and  this  is  the  plant  which 
bears  the  name  in  Lobel  and  Pena’s  Kruydtboek,  1581, 
p.  965.  Prom  this  it  would  seem  to  have  been  extended 
to  other  so-called  violets,  viz.  the  genus  Viola,  and  the 
centauries.  Thus  in  the  Grete  Herball,  (cap.  ccccii,)  we 
read  “ Jacea,  Herba  clavellata,  Torquea,  Marefolon.  Jacea 
is  an  herbe,”  etc.  In  H.  Brunschwygk,  p.  xlix,  these 
synonyms  are  assigned  to  the  pansy  : “ Freissam  krut  von 
den  kriechen  torqueta,  und  von  den  arabischen  marefolon 
genant,  und  in  latin  yacea  oder  herba  clavellata,  ouch  von 
ettichen  dreifaltigkeit  blumen  genant  umb  dreyerley-  farb 
siner  blumen,  gelb,  blow,  und  weyss.”  In  the  Ortus  Sani- 
.tatis  also  it  is  figured  and  described  as  a pansy,  under  the 
German  name  Freyschem-kraut,  epilepsy- wort,  and  entitled 
“ Jacea  vel  herba  clavelata,  Latine,  grece  torqueta,  arabice 
marefolon.'”  Jacea  being  extended  to  the  genus  Centaurea 
has  carried  the  name  from  the  violet  tribe  to  the  knapweed, 
but  under  the  corrupt  form  of  Matfellon. 

Centaurea  nigra,  L. 

Mat-grass,  or  Small  Mat-weed,  from  its  dense  mat- 
like  tufts,  Nardus  stricta,  L. 

Mat-rush,  the  bulrush,  from  its  use  in  making  mats, 

Scirpus  lacustris,  L. 

Mat- weed,  Psamma  arenaria,  RS. 

and  also  the  cord-grass,  because  as  Gerarde  says,  p.  39, 
“ these  kindes  of  grassie  or  rather  rushie  reede  serve  for  to 
make  mats  and  hangings  for  chambers,  frailes,  baskets, 
and  such  like,  and  the  people  of  the  country  where  they 
grow  do  make  beds  of  them,  and  strawe  their  houses  and 
chambers  with  them,  insteede  of  rushes.” 

Spartina  stricta,  Sm. 
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Mather  or  Mauther,  a word  used  in  the  Eastern 
counties  to  mean  a girl  of  the  working  class,  O.N.  maf&r, 
a man,  a human  being,  a word  from  which  it  is  probable 
that  some  prefix  has  been  lost,  a name  applied  to  the  wild 
chamomiles  as  a translation  of  their  Greek  name  irapOeviov. 
See  Maghet  and  Maithe.  Anthemis  Cotula,  L. 

Maudlin,  Maudeline,  or  Mawdeleyn,  L.  herb  a clivce 
Mar  ice,  It.  herba  cli  santa  Maria,  so  called  after  St.  Mary 
Magdalene,  either  in  allusion  to  her  box  of  scented  ointment, 
as  containing  this  aromatic ; or  that,  like  other  plants  with 
white  ray  florets,  it  was  employed  in  uterine  diseases,  over 
which,  as  the  especial  patroness  of  loose  women,  she  was 
supposed  to  preside.  See  Costmary  and  Maghet. 

Balsamita  vulgaris,  L. 
and  Achillsea  Ageratum,  L. 

Maudlin-wort,  from  its  use  in  the  same  complaints  as 
the  above,  the  moon-daisy, 

Chrysanthemum  Leucanthemum,  L. 

It  is  necessary  to  observe  that  the  monks  in  the  middle 
ages  mixed  up  with  the  story  of  the  Magdalene,  as  recorded 
in  Scripture,  that  of  another  St.  Mary,  whose  early  life  was 
passed  in  a course  of  debauchery  : 

“ Seint  Marie  Egipciake  in  Egipt  was  ibore. 

A1  hire  yong  lif  heo  ladde  in  sinne  and  in  hore, 

Unnethe  zke  was  tuelf  yer  old,  ar  zhe  gon  do  folie, 

Hire  bodi  and  al  here  wille  heo  tok  to  sinne  of  lecherie.” 

Cott.  MS.  Julius,  D.  ix.,  fol.  52,  b,  quoted 
by  Hampson,  ii.  257. 

Her  penance  and  pardon  were  a favourite  subject  for  the 
legends  of  all  Western  Europe.  The  attributes  of  the  im- 
pure goddess  of  the  Egyptians,  Isis,  and  of  the  Greek 
Artemis,  and  the  Roman  Juno  Lucina,  have  been  transferred 
in  Roman  Catholic  times  to  this  saint,  and  her  counterpart, 
St.  Margaret. 

Maule,  the  mallow,  It.  and  Sp.  mania,  by  transposition 
of  the  u,  from  L.  malva,  M.  sylvestris,  L. 
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Mawseed,  G.  magsamen,  Pol.  male,  poppy-seed,  Gr.  v, 

Papaver  somniferum,  L. 

Mawther,  see  Mather. 

May  or  May-bush,  from  its  time  of  flowering,  the 
hawthorn,  Crataegus  Oxyacantha,  L. 

May-lily,  the  lily  of  the  valley, 

Convallaria  majalis,  L. 

Mayweed,  from  may,  a maiden,  Da.  mo,  Ic.  mey,  and  not 
from  the  month,  a plant  used  for  the  complaints  of  young 
women.  See  Maghet.  Pyrethrum  Parthenium,  L. 

„ Stinking-,  Matricaria  Chamomilla,  L. 

Maydweed,  says  Lupton,  (b.  8,  n.  46),  “ is  a stinking 
liearbe,  having  a flower  like  a dayseye,”  one  so  named 
from  being  used  in  the  same  cases  as  the  mathers  and 
mayweeds,  Anthemis  Cotula,  L. 

May-wort  from  the  month  of  its  flowering, 

Galium  cruciatum,  L. 

Mazzards,  from  L.  manzar,  explained  in  Pr.  Pm.  by 
“ spurius,  pelignus,”  a wild,  a spurious  cherry, 

Prunus  avium,  L. 

Meadsweet,  see  Meadow  Sweet. 

Meadow  Bouts,  Fr.  bouton  d’or,  the  wild  Bachelor's 
button  of  moist  grass-lands,  Caltha  palustris,  L. 

Meadow  Clary,  Salvia  pratensis,  L. 

Meadow  Cress,  Cardamine  pratensis,  L. 

Meadow  Parsnip,  Heracleum  Sphondylium,  L. 

Meadow  Pink,  the  ragged  Robin, 

Lychnis  flos  cuculi,  L. 
and  the  maiden  pink,  Dianthus  deltoides,  L. 

Meadow  Rue,  from  its  finely  divided  rue-like  leaves, 
whence  its  name  in  old  writers  Peganon  or  Pigamon,  from 
Gr.  Trrjyavov,  rue,  Thalictrum  flavum,  L. 

Meadow  Saffron,  from  the  resemblance  of  its  flowers 
to  those  of  the  crocus  or  true  saffron, 

Colchicum  autumnale,  L. 
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Meadow  Saxifrage,  from  its  leaves  resembling  those  of 
the  burnet  saxifrage,  Silaus  pratensis,  Bess. 

Meadow  Sweet,  or,  as  in  Turner,  Mede-swete,  a mean- 
ingless name,  a corruption  of  mead-wort,  A.S.  mede-  or 
medo-wyrt , Da.  miod-url,  Sw.  miod-brt,  the  mead-,  or  honey- 
wine-herb.  Hill  tells  us  in  his  Herbal,  p.  23,  that  “ the 
flowers  mixed  with  mead  give  it  the  flavour  of  the  Greek 
wines,”  and  this  is  unquestionably  the  source  of  the  word. 
Neinnich  also  says  that  it  gives  beer,  and  various  wines, 
and  other  drinks  an  agreeable  flavour.  The  Latin  name, 
Regina  prati,  meadow’s  queen,  has  misled  our  herbalists, 
in  their  ignorance  of  its  use,  to  form  the  above  strangely 
compounded  word  Meadoio-sioeet,  Spiraea  ulmaria,  L. 

Mead-wort,  or  Mede-wort,  the  old  and  correct  name 
of  the  so-called  Meadow  Sweet.  See  above. 

Meal-berry,  Da.  meelbcer,  Norw.  miolbosr,  from  the 
floury  character  of  the  cellular  structure  of  its  fruit, 

Arctostaphylos  Uva  ursi,  Spr. 

Mealy-tree,  from  the  mealy  surface  of  the  young  shoots 
and  leaves,  Viburnum  Lantana,  L. 

Medick,  L.  Medica , Gr.  figoucg  fioravr/,  (Diosc.  ii.,  177), 
the  name  of  some  plant  that  according  to  Pliny  (1.  xviii. 
c.  43)  was  introduced  into  Greece  by  the  army  of  Darius, 
and  called  so  to  mean  Median.  It  seems  formerly  to  have 
been  given  to  a sainfoin,  but  is  at  present  assigned  to  the 
lucerne  and  its  congeners.  Medicago  sativa,  L.,  etc. 

Medlar,  called  in  Normandy  and  Anjou  meslier,  from 
L.  mespilus,  but  as  the  verb  mesler  became  in  English 
meddle,  so  this  fruit  also,  although  a word  of  different 
origin,  took  a d for  an  s,  and  became  medlar. 

Mespilus  germanica,  L. 

Melancholy  gentleman,  from  its  sad  colour, 

Ilesperis  tristis,  L. 

Melancholy  thistle,  from  its  supposed  virtue  in  the 
cure  of  melancholy,  Carduus  heterophyllus,  L. 
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Melt  lot,  L.  melilolus,  Gr.  /xeXAajTo?,  from  fieXt,  honey, 
and  Xcoto?,  a name  applied  by  Greek  writers  to  some  very 
different  plant  from  the  one  at  present  ealled  so, 

Melilotus  officinalis,  L. 

Melon,  Fr.  melon , from  L.  melonem,  obj.  ease  of  melo, 
Gr.  /xrjXov,  an  apple,  M.  Lat.  melo,  Cucumis  Melo,  L. 

Merche,  see  Marche. 

Mercury,  a name  rather  vaguely  applied  in  old  works, 
and  now  limited  to  a poisonous  weed,  from  the  god  Mer- 
cury, in  respect  of  some  fancied  activity  in  its  operation ; 
or,  according  to  Pliny,  from  its  having  been  discovered  by 
Mm ; Mercurialis,  L. 

„ Dog’s-,  from  its  worthlessness, 

Mercurialis  perennis,  L. 

„ English-,  the  all-good, 

Chenopodium  Bonus  Henrieus,  L. 

,,  French-,  Mercurialis  annua,  L. 

Mercury’s  Violet,  the  Mariet, 

Campanula  Trachelium,  L. 

Merry,  Fr.  vierise,  mistaken  for  a plural  noun,  as  cherry 
from  cerise,  L.  mericea,  adj.  of  merica,  some  berry  men- 
tioned by  Pliny,  the  wild  cherry,  Prunus  avium,  L. 

Meat,  Gr.  /xrjov,  Meurn  athamanticum,  L. 

Mezereon,  a name  derived  by  Mesue  from  a Persian 
name  signifying  a “ destroyer  of  life,”  but  by  others  from 
Arab,  maczeroun,  a dwarf  olive,  a name  adopted  by  the 
herbalists  from  the  writings  of  the  Arabian  physicians. 

Daphne  Mezereon,  L. 

Michaelmas  Daisy,  from  its  resemblance  to  a daisy,  and 
its  season  of  flowei-ing,  Aster  Tradescanti,  L. 

Midsummer  Daisy,  the  moon  daisy. 

Chrysanthemum  Leucanthemum  L. 

Midsummer  men,  from  a custom  of  girls  to  try  their 
lovers’  fidelity  with  it  on  Midsummer  eve.  See  Livelong. 

Sedum  Telephium,  L. 
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Mignonette,  dim.  of  Fr.  mignon,  darling1,  from  G.  minne, 
love,  a name  applied  in  France  to  several  very  different 
plants.  Reseda  odorata,  L. 

Mildew,  A.S.,  mele-deau,  from  melu,  meal,  and  deau, 
deic,  G.  mehltliau,  a name  descriptive  of  the  powdery  ap- 
pearance upon  leaves  and  stems  of  plants  from  the  growth 
of  certain  minute  fungi ; that  of  wheat, 

Puccinia  graminis,  P. 

Milfoil,  Fr.  mille  and  feuilles,  L.  mille foliola,  from  the 
numerous  fine  segments  of  its  leaves,  a name  under  which 
Apuleius  seems  to  have  meant  the  horsetail,  Equisetum, 
describing  it  (in  c.  89)  as  a plant  “ thyrso  unius  radicis, 
molli,  fulvo,  ita  coaequato  atque  elimato,  ut  manufactus 
videatur,  foliis  fceniculi  similibus  but  at  present  given 
to  the  yarrow,  Achilltea  Millefolium,  L. 

„ Hooded-,  Utricularia,  L. 

„ Water-,  Myriophyllum,  L. 

and  also  the  water  violet,  Hottonia  palustris,  L. 

Milk  Parsley,  from  its  milky  juice, 

Peucedanum  palustre,  Mn. 

Milk-thistle,  a thistle  supposed  to  have  derived  the 
colour  of  its  leaves  from  the  milk  of  the  Virgin  Mary 
having  fallen  upon  them,  as  she  nursed  the  infant  Jesus, 
a fable  suggested  by  the  similar  one  of  the  lily  having  been 
whitened  by  the  milk  of  Juno  as  she  nursed  the  infant 
Hercules.  See  Juno’s  Rose. 


Silybum  Marianum,  DC. 

Milk-vetch,  from  a belief  that  it  increased  the  secretion 
of  milk  in  the  goats  that  fed  on  it,  Astragalus,  L. 

Milk-wort,  a translation  of  its  Greek  name  in  Dioscorides, 
TToXir/aXov,  a plant  called  so,  says  Gerarde,  (p.  450,)  from 
its  “ virtues  in  procuring  milk  in  the  breasts  of  nurses,” 

Polygala  vulgaris,  L. 

„ Sea-,  Glaux  maritima,  L. 
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Mill-mountain,  from  the  Lat.  cha-tfz«/-inum  monlanum, 
Gr.  t)(afuu-\ivov)  ground  flax,  the  fairy  flax, 

Linum  cathartieum,  L. 

Millet,  Fr.  millet , from  L.  milium , a name,  which,  for 
want  of  good  distinctive  terms,  is  popularly  extended  to 
several  different  species  of  the  genera 

Milium,  Panicum,  Paspalum,  and  Sorghum. 

Miltwaste,  the  finger-fern  or  ceterach,  of  which  Du 
Bartas  says,  p.  79  (Sylvester’s  transl.  1611)  : 

“ The  Finger-ferne,  which  being  given  to  swine, 

It  makes  their  Milt  to  melt  away  in  fine 

a notion  adopted  from  an  assertion  made  by  Vitruvius,  as 
quoted  by  Matthioli  (1.  iii.,  c.  134),  that  in  the  island 
Crete,  near  the  river  Poterius,  which  flows  between  Gnosus 
and  Cortyna,  on  the  side  towards  Cortyna,  the  flocks  and 
herds  were  found  without  spleens  because  they  browsed  on 
this  herb  ; while,  on  the  other  side,  towards  Gnosus,  they 
had  spleens  because  it  does  not  grow  there.  W.  Coles,  to 
improve  the  story,  tells  us  that  “ if  the  asse  be  oppressed 
with  melancholy  he  eates  of  this  herbe,  Asplenion  or  Milt- 
waste, and  so  eases  himself  of  the  swelling  of  the  spleen.” 
The  notion  was  probably  suggested,  on  the  doctrine  of 
signatures,  by  the  lobular  milt-like  outline  of  the  leaf  in 
the  species  to  which  the  name  was  originally  given,  the 
ceteracb  ; a species  which  is  now  rather  inconsistently  made 
the  type  of  a genus  bearing  this  last  name  of  “ Ceterach,” 
while  another  set  of  plants,  in  no  respect  resembling  a 
spleen,  are  called  “ Spleen  worts,”  and  “ Miltwastes.”  The 
enlarged ' spleen,  called  ague-cake,  was  that  which  it  was 
supposed  to  waste  or  diminish  when  given  medicinally. 
Gerarde  and  other  herbalists  praise  its  efficacy  in  all  in- 
firmities of  this  organ.  W.  Bulleyn  indeed  says  (fob  1) 
that  “ no  herbe  maie  be  compared  therewith  for  his  singular 
vertue  to  help  the  sickness  or  grief  of  the  splene.” 

Asplenium  Ceterach,  L. 
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Mint,  L.  mentha,  Gr.  fiivd-rj. 

„ Bergamot-,  M.  citrata,  Ehr. 

„ Brook-,  Horse-,  or  Water-,  M.  sylvestris,  L. 

„ Pepper-,  M.  piperita,  L. 

„ Spear-,  or  Garden-,  M.  viridis,  L. 

Mistletoe,  A.S.  mistiltan,  a name  that  at  first  sight 
seems  to  be  derived  from  misil,  different,  and  tan,  twig,  and 
to  have  been  given  to  the  shrub  from  its  being  so  unlike 
the  tree  it  grows  upon ; a feature  which  Bacon  in  his 
Natural  History  (cent.  vi.  556)  has  noted  as  its  distin- 
guishing character.  “ It  is  a plant,”  says  he,  “ utterly 
differing  from  that  upon  which  it  groweth.”  But  by  some 
eminent  philologists  this  easy  explanation  is  rejected,  and 
the  word  derived  from  mist,  excrement.  It  is  not  improbable 
that  its  Latin  name  viscum  may  have  been  confused  with 
viscus,  entrails.  What  other  connection  there  is  or  can 
be  between  mist  and  mistletoe,  it  is  difficult  to  see.  The 
name  is  the  same,  viz.  mistel  or  mistil,  in  all  the  Ger- 
manic languages,  and  its  root  in  this  view  of  it,  migh, 
mingere.  The  Greek  name  t£o?  is  identical  with  Lat. 
viscum,  and  throws  no  light  upon  the  question.  It  has  been 
called  mistil  in  O.H.G.  from  the  most  ancient  times  : see 
Graff,  s.  v.  Sibthorpe,  as  quoted  by  Walpole,  (Travels,  vol.  i. 
p.  265,)  says  that  “the  true  misletoe  of  the  ancients  is  the 
Loranthus  Europseus,  which  is  still  called  o£o?,  and  from 
which  birdlime  is  prepared.  Our  misletoe  grows  also  in 
Greece,  but  is  not  to  be  found  on  the  oak,  but  on  the  silver  fir, 
and  abounds  on  Parnassus,  where  it  is  called  not  ofo 9 but 
fiiWa,  and  is  gathered  by  the  herdsmen  as  food  for  the 
labouring  oxen.”  Whatever  the  ancient  Greek  word 
may  have  meant,  it  is  probable  that  the  viscum  of  the  Latin 
writers  in  their  account  of  the  Druids  was  not  this  latter 
species,  but  the  loranthus,  one  which  grows  upon  the 
Quercus  pubescens,  L.  an  oak  indigenous  to  the  South  of 
France,  but  not  to  this  country.  Viscum  album,  L. 
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Mithridate  Mustard,  from  being1  used  in  a medicine, 
named  after  Mithridates,  a king  of  Pontus,  who  invented, 
as  an  antidote  to  all  poisons,  the  famous  preparation  called 
after  him  Mithridaticum , into  which  this  plant,  among 
many  more,  was  subsequently  introduced.  The  original 
prescription,  discovered  by  Pompey  among  the  archives  of 
the  king,  was  very  simple.  Q.  Serenus  tells  us  that 

“ Magnus  serinia  regis 

Cum  raperet  victor,  vilem  deprehendit  in  illis 
Synthesin,  et  vulgata  satis  medicamina  risit : 

Bis  denum  rutse  folium,  salis  et  breve  granum 
Juglandesque  duas,  terno  cum  corpore  ficus.” 

Other  ingredients,  animal  as  well  as  vegetable,  were 
added  to  it  from  time  to  time,  and  the  name  changed  to 
Theriaca.  See  Treacle  Mustard.  Thlaspi  arvense,  L. 

Mithridate  Pepperwort,  Lepidium  campestre,  Br. 

Mock-plane,  the  sycamore,  a translation  of  its  Latin 
specific  name,  Acer  Pseudoplatanus,  L. 

Moly,  the  name  of  a plant  in  Homer’s  Odyssey,  and 
occasionally  introduced  into  modern  poetry,  as  in  Milton’s 
Comus,  (1.  636,)  but  not  identified  with  any  known  species, 
and  probably  meant  by  Homer  to  be  understood  allego- 
rically. See  note  on  this  subject  in  Hawkins’s  Milton, 
vol.  iv.  p.  89. 

Money-flower,  from  its  glittering  round  dissepiments 
left  after  the  falling  of  the  valves,  Lunaria  biennis,  L. 

Money-wort,  the  herb  Twopence,  so  called  from  its  pairs 
of  round  leaves,  Lysimachia  Nummularia,  L. 

„ Cornish-,  from  its  round  leaves,  and  its  growing 
in  Cornwall,  Sibthorpia  europaea,  L. 

Monkshood,  from  the  resemblance  of  the  upper  sepal  to 
the  cowl  of  a monk,  Aeonitum  Napellus,  L. 

Monk’s  Rhubarb,  a dock  that,  according  to  Tabernae- 
montanus  (p.  824),  was  so  called,  “ dieweil  die  wurzel  der 
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Rhabarbaren  ahnlich  ist,  und  von  den  Barfussern  und 
Carthatisern  in  den  klostern  eine  zeitlang  beimlicb  gehal- 
ten;”  according  to  Parkinson,  from  its  being  the  dock 
described  as  a rhubarb  by  the  monks  who  commented  upon 
Mesues.  Rumex  Patientia,  L. 

Moon  Daisy,  a large  daisy-like  flower  resembling  the 
pictures  of  a full  moon,  the  type  of  a class  of  plants,  which, 
on  the  doctrine  of  signatures,  were  exhibited  in  uterine 
complaints,  and  dedicated  in  pagan  times  to  the  goddess 
of  the  moon  and  regulator  of  monthly  periods,  Artemis, 
whom  Horsley  (on  Hosea  ix.  10)  would  identify  with  Isis, 
the  goddess  of  the  Egyptians,  with  Juno  Lucina,  and  with 
Eileithuia,  a deity  who  had  special  charge  over  the  functions 
of  women  ; an  office  in  Roman  Catholic  mythology  assigned 
to  Mary  Magdalene  and  Margaret.  See  Maudlin,  Mar- 
guerite, and  Maghet. 

Chrysanthemum  leucanthemum,  L. 

Moon-wort,  a fern  so  called  from  the  semilunar  shape  of 
the  segments  of  its  frond,  Botrychium  Lunaria,  Sw. 

Moor-balls,  from  their  globular  form  and  occurrence  in 
the  lakes  upon  moors,  Conferva  mgagropila,  L. 

Moor-grass,  Sesleria  cserulea,  Scop. 

Moor-whin,  or  Moss-whin,  a whin  that  grows  on 
bleak  heaths  and  mosses,  Genista  anadica,  L. 

Moor-wort,  see  Worts,  Andromeda  polifolia,  L. 

Morel,  Fr.  morelle.  It.  morello,  dim.  of  moro,  a Moor, 
L.  Manrus,  so  called  from  its  black  berries. 

„ Great-,  the  deadly  nightshade, 

Atropa  Belladonna,  L. 

„ Petty-,  the  garden  nightshade, 

Solanum  nigrum,  L. 
also  a fungus,  Fr.  morille,  Morchella  esculenta,  P. 

Morgeline,  Fr.  morsgeline,  from  L.  morsus  gallince,  the 
henbit,  Veronica  hederifolia,  L. 

Mosciiatell,  It.  moscatellina,  from  L.  mosclim , musk, 
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through  mosco,  moscado,  musky,  and  its  dim.  nwscadello , a 
plant  so  called  from  its  faiut  musky  odour, 

Ado>ia  Moscbatellina,  L. 

Moss,  Fr.  mousse,  L.  muscus. 


Bog-, 

Cup-, 

Iceland- 

Irish-, 

Rock-, 

Water-, 


Sphagnum. 
Cenomyee  pyxidata,  Ach. 

Cetraria  islandica,  Ach. 
Chondrus  crispus,  Lyng. 
Roceella  tinctoria,  Ag. 
Fontinalis  antipyretica,  L. 


Moss-berry,  or  Moor-berry,  the  cranberry,  from  its 
growing  on  moors  or  mosses,  Vaccinium  Oxycoccus,  L. 

Moss  Campion,  from  its  moss-like  growth, 

Silene  acaulis,  L. 

Moss-crops,  from  crop,  a head  of  flowers,  and  its  place 
of  growth.  Ray  and  Plukenet  (Aim.  p.  201)  say  that  in 
Westmoreland  it  is  called  by  this  name,  because  sheep  are 
fond  of  it.  It  means  merely  moor-flowers. 

Eriophorum  vaginatum,  L. 

Moss-rush,  from  its  growing  on  heaths  and  mosses, 

Juncus  squarrosus,  L. 

Mother  of  Thousands  (Treas.  of  Botany)  a pun  on 
its  old  name  penny-wort,  Linaria  eymbalaria,  L. 

Mother  of  Thyme,  a name  that  undoubtedly  ought  to 
be  written  Mother -Thyme,  as  meaning  “womb-thyme,” 
having  been  given  to  this  plant  from  its  supposed  effect 
upon  the  womb,  which  in  our  old  writers  is  called  mother, 
a use  of  the  word  adopted  from  the  Flemish.  According 
to  Isidore  (c.  ix.)  this  plant  was  in  Latin  also  called 
“matris  animula,  quod  menstrua  movet”  Hence,  too,  its 
German  names  Quendel  and  Kuttelkraut.  See  Hofer, 
vol.  ii.,  p.  184.  Platearius  says  of  it : 

“ Serpyllum  matricem  comfortat  et  mundificat.  Mulieres 
Salernitan®  hoc  fomento  multum  utuntur.” 

The  nearly  allied  genus  Melissa  is,  for  the  same  reason, 
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called  by  Herbarius  (c.  84)  Muderkrut,  a word  exactly 
equivalent  to  Motherwort.  See  below. 

Thymus  Serpyllum,  L. 

Motherwort,  so  called,  says  Parkinson  (Th.  Bot.  p.  44), 
from  its  being  “ of  wonderful  helpe  to  women  in  the  risings 
of  the  mother i.e.  hysterics,  Leonurus  Cardiaca,  L. 

„ also  in  old  works  the  mugwort,  which,  from  its 
being  used  in  uterine  diseases,  was  called  moder-wort, 
womb-wort,  a name  that  by  iElfric  is  correctly  rendered 
matrum-herba,  wort  of  mothers,  hut  by  later  writers  mis- 
understood and  rendered  mater  herbarum,  mother  of  worts. 
Thus  Macer  (c.  i.) — 

“ Herbarum  matrem  justum  puto  ponere  primo  : 
Prascipue  morbis  muliebribus  ilia  medetur.” 

Indeed  its  use  in  these  affections  was  so  general  that 
Ray  tells  us  (Cat.  Plant,  p.  29),  quoting  the  words  of 
Schroder : — “ Uterina  est,  adeoque  usus  est  creberrimi 
mulierculis,  quae  earn  adhibent  interne  et  externe,  ut  vix 
balnea  et  lotiones  parent  in  quibus  artemisia  non  conti- 
neatur.”  Like  other  uterine  herbs  it  was  dedicated  to 
the  goddess  of  the  moon,  Artemis,  and  thence  its  Latin 
name.  Artemisia  vulgaris,  L. 

Mould,  in  ink  and  other  fluids,  usually 

Hygrocrocis,  Ag. 

Mouldiness,  Aspergillus,  Mich. 

Mountain  Ash,  a tree  which  from  its  pinnate  leaves  is 
popularly  called  an  Ash,  the  wild  service  tree,  or  rowan, 

Pyrus  Aucuparia,  L. 

Mountain  Cowslip,  Primula  Auricula,  L. 

Mountain  Elm,  the  wych  elm,  Ulmus  montana,  L. 

Mountain  Pern,  Aspidium  Oreopteris,  Sw. 

Mountain  Sorrel,  Oxyria  reniformis,  L. 

Mouse-barley,  G.  maus-gerste,  Sw.  mus-korn,  a trans- 
lation of  its  Latin  name,  which  was  given  to  it  either  from 
the  belief  that  it  was  the  lolium  murinum  of  Pliny  (l.  xxii, 
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c.  25),  or,  through  a confusion  between  murinum,  of  a 
mouse,  and  murale,  of  a wall,  to  express  that  it  was  a i oaU- 
barley;  and  this  last  is  the  most  probable  origin  of  the 
name,  since  Tragus  tells  us  that  it  was  called  so,  because 
it  grows  upon  walls : “ weil  es  von  sich  selbst  auf  den 
Mauren  wachst;”  and  Dr.  Wm,  Turner  (pt.  ii.  p.  17): 
“ that  it  was  called  of  the  Latines  Hordeum  murinum, 
that  is  wall-barley.”  Hordeum  murinum,  L. 

Mouse-ear,  from  the  shape  of  the  leaf, 

Hieracium  Pilosella,  L. 

Mouse-ear  Chickweed,  Cerastium  vulgare,  L. 

Mouse-ear  Scorpion-grass,  the  plant  now  called  “ For- 
get-me-not,” from  its  one-sided  raceme  being  curved  like 
that  creature’s  tail,  and  its  small  soft  oval  leaves, 

Myosotis  palustris,  L. 

Mouse-tail,  from  its  slender  cylindrical  seed-spile  a, 

Myosurus  minimus,  L. 

Mouse-tail  grass,  Martyn  in  FI.  rustica,  from  the 
shape  of  the  spike,  Alopecurus  agrestis,  L. 

Moutan,  from  the  Chinese  Meu-tang,  king  of  flowers, 
the  tree  peony,  Pseonia  Moutan,  L. 

Mudwort,  from  its  place  of  growth, 

Limosella  aquatica,  L. 

Mugget,  Fr.  muguet,  O.  Fr.  m usque/,  from  L.  musquettus, 
a dim.  of  muscus,  musk,  a name  applied  in  French  to  several 
flowers,  and  to  the  nutmeg  as  noix  muguette,  in  English 
from  the  aromatic  odour  of  its  roots  to  the  lily  of  the 
valley,  Fr.  muguet  de  Mai,  Convallaria  majalis,  L. 

Mugget,  Petty-,  Fr.  jo etit-mnguet,  little  dandy,  a word 
applied  to  effeminate  dressy  young  men,  Jemmy  Jessamies, 
with  puffy  yellow  hair,  Galium  verum,  L. 

Mug-weet,  Golden-,  a corruption  of  Fr.  muguet, 

Galium  cruciatum,  DC. 

Mug-wort,  a name  that  corresponds  in  meaning  with  its 
synonym  wyrmwyrt,  wormwood,  from  O.E.  mough,  moghe, 
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or  moughte,  a maggot  or  moth,  a word  used  by  Hampole 
(P.  o.  C.  1.  5572)  : 

“ And  wormes  and  moghes  on  pe  same  manere 
Sal  pat  day  be  in  wittenes  broght 

and  by  Wycliffe  (Matt.  vi.  20)  : 

“ Where  neper  ruste  ne  moughte  destruyep  ■” 

a name  given  to  this  plant  from  its  having  been  recom- 
mended by  Dioscorides  to  ward  off  the  attacks  of  these 
insects ; whence  Macer  (c.  3)  de  Absinthio  : 

“A  tineis  tutam  reddit  qua  conditur  arcam.” 
and  Wm.  Bulleyn,  speaking  of  wormwood,  says,  fol.  2 : 

“ It  kepeth  clothes  from  wormes  and  mothes.” 

The  same  plant  having  been  used  in  uterine  affections,  and 
thence  called  Motherwort,  may  have  been  allowed  to  retain 
this  antiquated  name  of  Mugwort  when  used  against  moths, 
to  prevent  confusion  with  other  motherworts. 

Artemisia  vulgaris,  L. 

Mulberry,  by  a change  of  r to  l,  from  L.  morus,  Gr. 
guopov,  a word  of  uuknown  origin,  which  was  introduced 
into  Greece  with  the  tree,  M.  nigra,  L. 

Mullein,  or  White  Mullein,  in  old  works  Molayne, 
A.S.  molegn,  the  hig-taper,  Fr.  moleine,  the  scab  in  cattle, 
O.Fr.  malen,  L.  malandrium,  the  malanders  or  leprosy, 
whence  malandrin,  a brigand,  from  lepers  having  been 
driven  from  society,  and  forced  to  a lawless  life.  The  term 
malandre  was  applied  to  other  diseases  of  cattle,  to  lung 
diseases  among  the  rest,  and  Marcellus  Empiricus  explains 
it  as  “ morbus  jumenti  quo  tussit.”  The  hig-taper,  being 
used  for  these,  acquired  its  names  of  Mullein,  and  bullock’s 
lungwort.  Verbascum  Thapsus,  L. 

„ Petty-,  the  cowslip.  “ Those  herbes/’  says  Ge- 
rarde,  “ which  at  this  day  are  called  Primroses,  Cowslips, 
and  Oxelips,  are  reckoned  among  the  kinds  of  Mulleins 
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for  that  the  ancients  have  named  them  Veriasculi,  that  is 
to  saie,  small  Mulleins.”  Primula  veris,  L. 

Mullet,  Fleabane-,  a plant  used  to  destroy  fleas,  and 
called  mullet,  Fr.  mollet,  from  its  soft  leaves, 

Inula  dysenterica,  L. 

Muscovy,  or  Musk,  from  its  odour, 

Erodium  moschatum,  L'Her. 

Mushroom,  Fr.  mouscheron,  at  present  spelt  mousseron, 
a name  applied  to  several  species  of  Agaricus,  and  derived 
by  Diez  from  mousse,  moss,  with  which  it  is  difficult  to  see 
how  mushrooms  are  connected.  One  of  the  most  con- 
spicuous of  the  genus,  the  A.  muscarius,  is  used  for  the 
destruction  of  flies,  mousches,  and  as  Albertus  Magnus 
says  (1.  vii.  34-5)  : 

“ Vocatur/imyws  musrarum,  eo  quod  in  laete  pulverizatus 
interficit  muscas.” 


and  this  seems  to  be  the  real  source  of  the  word,  which,  by 
a singular  caprice  of  language,  has  been  transferred  from 
this  poisonous  species  to  mean,  in  the  popular  acceptation 
of  it,  the  wholesome  kinds  exclusively.  Agaricus,  L. 

Musk  Orchis,  from  its  scent, 

Herminium  monorcliis,  RB. 

Musk  Thistle,  from  its  scent,  Carduus  nutans,  L. 

Mustard,  It.  mustarda , which  according  to  Diez, 
Bracliet,  and  Littre  is  derived  from  L.  mustum,  new  wine, 
which  they  say  is  used  in  preparing  it, 

Brassica  alba,  Bois. 

,,  Black-,  Brassica  nigra,  Bois. 

,,  Bowyers-,  Lepidium  ruderale,  L. 

„ Garlick-,  Erysimum  Alliaria,  DC. 

,,  Hedge-,  Sisymbrium  officinale,  L. 

,,  Mithridate-,  Thlaspi  arvense,  L. 

„ Tower-,  Turritis  glabra,  L. 

„ Treacle-,  Erysimum  cbeiranthoides,  L. 

_,,  Wild-,  see  Charlock,  Brassica  Sinapistrum,  Bois. 
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Myfe,  Wei.  tnaip,  Gael,  neip,  given  in  Gerarde  (p.  S71) 
as  a name  of  the  parsnip,  a corruption  of  L.  napus,  and 
properly  meaning  the  turnip,  Brassica  Rapa,  L. 

Myrtle,  It.  mirtillo , dim.  of  mirto,  L.  myrtus,  Gr. 
/AvpToSj  Myrtus  communis,  L. 

Nail  wort,  perhaps  more  correctly  Agnail-wort,  the 
whitlow-grass,  from  its  supposed  curative  powers  in  cases 
of  agnail,  Draba  verna,  L.  and  Saxifraga  tridactylites,  L. 

Naked  ladies,  G.  nakte  jungfer,  from  the  pink  flowers 
rising  naked  from  the  earth,  the  meadow  saffron, 

Colchicum  autumnale,  L. 

Nancy  Pretty,  see  None-so-pretty,  the  London  pride, 

Saxifraga  umbrosa,  L. 

Nap-at-noon,  from  its  flowers  closing  at  midday,  the 
goat’s  beard,  Tragopogon  porrifolius,  L. 

Narcissus,  Gr.  vapKtcrao^,  from  vapicaco,  become  numb, 
related  to  Skr.  nark,  hell,  so  called  from  the  torpidity 
caused  by  the  odour  of  the  flower,  as  remarked  by  Plutarch, 
who  (in  Sympos.  con.  3,  c.  1)  says : tov  vapiaaaov,  w? 
ag^kwovra  r a vevpa  Kai  /3apvT7)Ta$  egrroiowra  vap/co&etv 
Sio  Kcu  6 HocpOKXi 7?  avrov  apyaiov  geyakcov  9ea>v  frrecjxivwga 
(t ovreari  tcov  ^doviav)  TTpoapyopev/ce : “ Narcissus,  as 
blunting  the  nerves,  and  causing  Narcotic  heaviness  : 
wherefore  also  Sophocles  called  it  the  ancient  chaplet  of 
the  Great  (that  is  the  Infernal)  gods.”  The  passage  is 
quoted  from  an  exquisite  chorus  of  the  OEdipus  at  Colonos, 
where  (at  1.  682)  the  original  has  gey akacv  deaiv,  the  two 
great  goddesses,  meaning  Ceres  and  Proserpine.  The 
epithet  which  the  poet  here  applies  to  the  narcissus,  naXki- 
fSorpw;,  finely  clustered,  suggests  that  he  meant  the  hya- 
cinth, a plant  which,  from  its  heavy  odour  and  dark  colour, 
was  more  likely  than  the  one  we  now  call  narcissus  to  have 
beeu  consecrated  to  those  deities.  Plutarch  adds  that 
“ those  who  are  numbed  with  death  should  very  fittingly 
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be  crowned  with  a benumbing  flower.”  The  coincidence 
of  the  name  narcissus  with  the  Skr.  nark  indicates  some 
very  ancient  traditionary  connexion  of  Greek  with  Asiatic 
mythology.  Ovid,  who  undoubtedly  means  one  of  the 
plants  which  still  bear  this  name,  represents  it  as  having 
been  so  called  after  a youth  who  pined  away  for  love  of  his 
own  image  reflected  in  a pool  of  water;  an  instance,  among 
many  more,  of  a legend  written  to  a name  ; for  as  an  old 
poet,  Pamphilus,  remarks,  Proserpine  was  gathering  Nar- 
cissi long  before  that  youth  was  bom.  Narcissus,  L. 

Nard,  Gr.  vapSos,  the  name  of  certain  plants  of  the 
valerian  tribe,  that  were  formerly,  and  are  still,  much  used 
in  Asiatic  harems,  and  valued  for  their  scent, 

Valeriana,  L. 

Navel- wort,  from  the  shape  of  its  leaf. 

Cotyledon  Umbilicus,  L. 

Navew,  Fr.  naveau,  from  napellm,  dim.  of  L.  napus,  the 
rape,  Brassica  Napus,  L. 

Necicweed,  a cant  term  for  hemp,  as  furnishing  halters 
for  the  necks  of  criminals.  Cannabis  sativa,  L. 

Nectarine,  It.  neitarino,  dim.  of  nettare,  L.  nectar, 
Gr.  ve/crap,  the  drink  of  the  gods,  and  called  so  from  its 
flavour,  Amygdalus  persica,  var.  lsevis,  L. 

Neele,  found  in  old  books  as  a translation  of  Gr.  fy^avia, 
and  equivalent  to  cockle  or  darnel,  Fr.  nielle,  L.  nigella, 
blackish,  once  used  to  mean  weeds  generally,  but  in  later 
works  restricted  to  the  larger  ray  grass. 

“ Frumentis  nocuam  lolium  Grascus  vocat  herbam, 

Quam  nostri  dicunt  vulgari  more  nigellam.”  Maeer,  c.  64. 

Lolium  temulentum,  L. 

Needle  purze,  from  its  delicate  spines. 

Genista  anglica,  L. 

Nep  or  Neppe,  contracted  from  L.  nepeta,  the  cat-mint, 

Nepeta  cataria,  L. 

Nettle,  A.S.  and  Du.  netel,  Da.  naeldc,  Sw.  naeila , 
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G-.  nessel,  the  instrumental  form  of  net,  the  passive  parti- 
ciple of  ne,  a verb  common  to  most  of  the  Ind-European 
languages  in  the  sense  of  “ spin  ” and  “ sew,”  Gr.  veeiv, 
L.  ne-re,  G.  nci-hen,  Skr.  nali,  bind.  Nettle  would  seem  to 
have  meant  primarily  that  with  which  one  sews.  Applied 
to  the  plant  now  called  so,  it  indicates  that  this  supplied  the 
thread  used  in  former  times  by  the  Germanic  and  Scandi- 
navian nations,  which  we  know  as  a fact  to  have  been  tbe 
case  in  Scotland  in  the  seventeenth  century.  Westmacott 
says  (p.  76)  : “ Scotch  cloth  is  only  the  housewifery  of  the 
nettle.”  In  Friesland  also  it  has  been  used  till  a late 
period.  Flax  and  hemp  bear  southern  names,  and  were 
introduced  into  the  north  to  replace  it.  Urtica,  L. 

„ Bee-,  Galeopsis  versicolor,  Curt. 

Nettle,  Dead-,  or  Blind-,  Lamium,  L. 

„ Hedge-,  from  its  nettle-like  leaves  and  place  of 
growth,  more  properly  Hedge  Bead-nettle, 

Stachys  sylvatica,  L. 

„ Hemp-,  Galeopsis,  L. 

„ Roman-,  from  being  found  abundantly  about 
Romney  in  Kent,  and  the  report  that  “ Roman  soldiers 
brought  the  seed  with  them,  and  sowed  it  there  for  their 
own  use,  to  rub  and  chafe  their  limbs,  when  through 
extreme  cold  they  should  be  stiffe  and  benummed ; having 
been  told  that  the  climate  of  Britain  was  so  cold,  that  it 
was  not  to  be  endured  without  some  friction  or  rubbing,  to 
warm  their  blocds  and  to  stir  up  natural  heat.”  Par- 
kinson (Th.  Bot.  p.  441).  Lyte’s  explanation  of  this  and 
other  applications  of  the  term  “ Roman  ” is  more  probable. 
“ It  is  a straunge  herbe,  and  not  common  in  the  countrey, 
and  they  do  call  al  such  straunge  herbes  as  be  unknowen 
of  the  common  people,  Romish  or  Romayne  herbes,  although 
the  same  be  brought  from  Norweigh.”  Du.  RoomscJte  netel, 
Fr.  ortie  romaine.  Urtica  pilulifera,  L. 

Nightshade,  A.S.  niht-scada,  O.II.G.  naht-scato,  from 
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its  officinal  Lat.  name  solalrum,  which  is  derived,  as  an  in- 
strumental noun,  from  L.  solari,  soothe,  as  aratrum  from 
arare , and  means  “anodyne.”  Under  this  form  we  find  it 
in  the  Ort.  San.  (c.  349) ; and  Matthioli,  in  speaking  of 
the  Belladonna  (c.  59),  describes  it  as  “earn  plantam  quam 
herbariorum  vulgus  solatrum  majus  nominal."  This  word 
solatrum  has  been  mistaken  for  solem  atrum,  a black  sun,  an 
eclipse,  a shade  as  of  night.  Solanum,  L. 

,,  Bittersweet-,  Solanum  Dulcamara,  L. 

„ Deadly-,  Atropa  Belladonna,  L. 

„ Enchanter's-,  Circsea  Lutetiana,  L. 

„ Woody-,  the  bittersweet. 

Ninety-knot,  see  Knot-grass  and  Centinode. 

Nipple-wort,  Fr.  lierbe  aux  mamelles,  from  its  use  in 
cases  of  sore  nipple,  Lapsana  communis,  L. 

Nit-grass,  from  its  little  nit-like  flowers,  a translation 
of  its  L.  specific  name,  lendigerum, 

Gastridium  lendigerum,  L. 

None-so-pretty,  or  Nancy-pretty,  the  London  pride, 
terms  that  seem  to  allude  to  the  celebrated  Nancy  Dawson, 
of  whom  the  song  says  : 


“ Of  all  the  girls  in  our  town,  &c., 

There’s  none  like  Nancy  Dawson.” 

Saxifraga  umbrosa,  L. 

Nonsuch,  “ a name  conferred  upon  it  from  its  supposed 
superiority  as  fodder.”  Smith  in  Eng.  Bot. 

Medicago  lupulina,  L. 
in  Gerarde  and  Parkinson  applied  to  the  scarlet  lychnis, 

Lychnis  chalcedonica,  L. 

Noon-elower,  or  Noon-tide,  from  its  closing  at  mid- 
day, and  marking  the  hour  of  noon,  the  goat’s  beard, 

Tragopogon  pratensis,  L. 

Noops,  i.e.  hnops,  A.S.  cncep,  a button,  a name  of  the 
cloudberry  used  on  the  Eastern  Border, 

Kubus  Chamaemorus,  L. 
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Nosebleed,  the  yarrow,  from  its  having-  been  put  into 
the  nose,  as  we  learn  from  Gerarde,  to  cause  bleeding  and 
to  cure  the  megrim,  and  also  from  its  being  used  as  a 
means  of  testing  a lover’s  fidelity.  1'orby  in  his  East 
Anglia  (p.  424)  tells  us  that  in  that  part  of  England  a 
girl  will  tickle  the  inside  of  the  nostril  with  a leaf  of 
this  plant,  saying, 

“ Yarroway,  yarroway,  bear  a white  blow  ; 

If  my  love  love  me,  my  nose  will  bleed  now.” 

Parkinson  (Th.  Bot.  p.  695)  says  that  “ it  is  called  of 
some  Nose-bleede  from  making  the  nose  bleede,  if  it  be 
put  into  it,  but  assuredly  it  will  stay  the  bleeding  of  it.'” 
This  application  of  the  yarrow,  and  all  the  superstitions 
connected  with  it,  have  arisen,  as  in  so  many  other  in- 
stances, from  the  medieval  herbalists  having  been  misled 
by  a name,  and  taken  one  plant  for  another.  Isidore  (c.  ix.) 
in  speaking  of  a polygonum,  but  meaning  by  that  name  a 
horse-tail,  says  that  it  was  called  herba  sanguinaria,  from 
its  being  used  to  make  the  nose  bleed.  Apuleius  calls  the 
horsetail  millefolium , and  this  term  millefolium  was  subse- 
quently transferred  to  the  yarrow,  which  by  this  blunder 
acquired  the  names  of  Ilerba  sanguinaria  and  Nose  bleed,  and 
with  the  names  the  remedial  character  of  the  horse-tail, 
and  its  superstitious  appliances.  See  Sanguinary. 

Achillsea  Millefolium,  L. 

Nostoc,  some  alien  word,  the  name  of  a genus  of  Algsc- 
so  called.  See  Fallen  Stars.  Nostoc  commune,  A g. 

Nut,  A.S.  hnnt,  Ic.  hnitt,  Sw.  noil,  Da.  nddd,  G.  nnss, 
L.  nux,  words  connected  with  knit,  knot,  knopf,  knob,  im- 
plying a hard  round  lump. 

„ Chest-,  Castanea  vesca,  DC. 

„ Earth-,  or  Pig-,  or  Jur-,  or  Hog-, 

Bunium  flexuosum,  With. 

,,  French-,  the  walnut,  Juglans  regia,  L. 

,,  Hazel-,  or  Wood-,  Corylus  Avellana,  L. 

„ Wal-,  or  Welsh-,  Juglans  regia,  L. 
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Oak,  A.S.  ac,  tec,  Scot,  ai/c,  O.N.  eik,  Sw.  eh,  Da.  eg, 
Ic.  eylc,  L.G.  eek  and  eik,  G.  eiche,  O.Ii.G.  eih,  the  h having 
a guttural  sound.  All  these  words  refer  to  the  fruit  of  the 
tree,  the  acorn,  from  which,  as  its  most  useful  product,  the 
oak  took  its  name.  “ During  the  Anglo-Saxon  rule/'’  says 
Selby,  p.  227,  “and  even  for  some  time  after  the  Conquest, 
oak  forests  were  chiefly  valued  for  the  fattening  of  swine. 
Laws  relating  to  pannage,  or  the  fattening  of  hogs  in  the 
forest,  were  enacted  during  the  Heptarchy  ; and  by  Ina’s 
statutes  any  person  wantonly  injuring  or  destroying  an 
oak-tree  was  mulcted  in  a fine  varying  according  to  its 
size,  or  the  quantity  of  mast  it  produced.”  Quercus,  L. 

,,  Holm-,  from  its  leaves  being  evergreen  and  some- 
what like  the  upper  leaves  of  holly,  Quercus  Hex,  L. 

Oak  of  Cappadocia,  or  -of  Jerusalem,  from  a fancied 
resemblance  of  its  leaf  to  that  of  an  oak,  and  its  coming 
from  a foreign  country,  Chenopodium  ambrosioides,  L. 

Oak-fern,  of  old  herbals,  from  its  frequent  occurrence 
upon  the  trunks  of  oak  trees.  Polypodium  vulgare,  L. 

,,  of  modern  botanists,  for  reason  unknown. 

Polypodium  Dryopteris,  L. 

Oat,  A.S.  ata,  a word  that  seems  originally  to  have 
meant  “food,”  the  O.N.  ata,  and  Lat.  esca,  for  edca  or  etca, 
and  derived  from  words  signifying  “eat,”  A.S.  e/an,  Lat. 
edere,  from  an  ancient  root,  the  Skr.  ad,  and  applied  to  the 
oat  exclusively,  as  being  once  the  chief  food  of  the  north  of 
Europe.  With  this  word  ata  is  etymologically  connected, 
and  indeed,  identical,  G.  aas,  a carcase,  the  term  having, 
apparently,  been  adopted,  in  the  former  sense  by  an  agri- 
cultural, and  in  the  latter  by  a carnivorous,  a shepherd  or 
hunter  tribe  of  the  Germanic  race:  an  evidence,  as  far  as  it 
iroes,  that  we  must  not  assume  our  various  dialects  to  have 
originated  simultaneously  from  any  one  common  tongue, 
or  in  any  one  district.  Avena  sativa,  L. 

„ Wild-,  Avena  fatua,  L. 
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Oat-grass,  a farmer's  term,  according  to  Marfcyn  in 
FI.  Rust.,  but  certainly  not  a common  one,  for  the  lob- 
o-rass,  Bromus  mollis,  L. 

Ofbit,  in  Turner  Ofbiten,  for  Utten-off,  the  Devil's  bit, 
from  the  appearance  of  the  root,  Scabiosa  succisa,  L. 

Oil-seed,  from  oil  being  made  from  it, 

Camelina  sativa,  L. 

Old-man,  southernwood,  from  its  use  as  recommended 
hy  Pliny  (1.  xxi.  c.  21),  and  as  explained  in  the  line  of 
Macer,  c.  ii. : 

“ Haec  etiam  venerem,  pulvino  subclita  tantum, 
Incitat.” 


Artemisia  Abrotanum,  L. 

Old-han's-beard,  from  its  long  white  feathery  awns, 
the  traveller’s  joy.  Clematis  Vitalba,  L. 

One-berry,  from  its  one  central  fruit,  the  trulove, 

Paris  quadrifolia,  L. 

One-blade,  from  its  barren  stalk  having  only  one  leaf. 
Its  Latin  specific  name  implying  “ two-leaved " refers  to 
the  flowering  stalk.  Maianthemum  bifolium,  DC. 

Onion,  Fr.  oignon,  in  a Wycliffite  version  of  Num.  xi.  5, 
uniowns,  from  L.  unio,  some  species  of  it  mentioned  by 
Columella,  Allium  Cepa,  L. 

„ Welsh-,  not  from  Wales,  but  the  G.  wcilsch, 
foreign,  the  plant  having  been  introduced  through  Ger- 
many from  Siberia,  Allium  fistulosum,  L. 

Orach,  formerly  Arach,  in.  Pr.  Pm.  Arage,  in  MS.  Harl. 
978,  Arasches,  Fr.  arroche,  a word  that  Menage,  Diez,  and 
Littre  derive  from  L.  atriplice.  Its  Gr.  name  ^pvaoXa-ygavov, 
golden  herb,  suggests  a more  probable  explanation  of  it  in 
a presumed  M.Lat.  aurago,  formed  from  aurum,  gold,  by 
the  addition  to  it  of  ago , wort,  as  in  plantago,  lappago, 
plumbago,  solidago,  etc.,  and  this  word  aurago  would 
become  in  French  arroche , as  borago  bourroche.  At  the  same 
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time  its  use  in  the  cure  of  jaundice,  aurugo,  may  have  fixed 
upon  the  plant  the  name  of  the  disease. 

“Atriplicem  tritam  cum  nitro,  melle,  et  aceto, 

Dicunt  appositam  calidam  sedare  podagram  : 

Irtericis  dicitque  Galenus  tollere  rnorbum 
Illius  semen  cum  vino  stepius  haustum.” 

Macer,  c.  xxviii.  L 7. 

A triplex  hortensis,  L. 

„ Stinking-,  or  Dog’s-,  from  its  foul  smell, 

Chenopodium  Vulvaria,  L. 

Orchanet,  from  the  French.  See  Alcanet. 

Orchard-grass,  from  its  growing  in  orchards  under  the 
drip  of  trees,  Dactylis  glomerata,  L. 

Orchal,  Orchel,  Orchil,  or  Archal,  a lichen  used  in 
dyeing,  so  called  after  Federigo  Rucellai,  or  Oricellari,  who 
about  the  year  1300  first  introduced  it.  Hdfer,  Hist,  de  la 
chimie,  t.  1.  p.  471.  Roccella  tinetoria,  Ag. 

Orcheston  Grass,  see  Knot-grass, 

Agrostis  stolonifera,  L. 

Orchis,  Gr.  opyt?,  from  its  double  tubers, 

„ Bee-,  from  the  resemblance  of  its  flowers  to  a bee. 


)) 

Bog-, 

Ophrys  apifera,  L. 
Malaxis  paludosa,  Sw. 

)) 

Butterfly-, 

Habenaria  bifolia,  RB. 

)) 

Drone-, 

Ophrys  fucifera,  Sm. 

>> 

Fly-, 

Ophrys  muscifera,  Huds. 

)) 

Frog-, 

Habenaria  viridis,  RB. 

)) 

Green-man-, 

Aceras  anthropophora,  RB. 

Jj 

Green  Musk-, 

Herminium  monorchis,  RB. 

)) 

Hand-, 

Orchis  maeulata,  L. 

}) 

Lizard-, 

Orchis  hircina,  Scop. 

)) 

Man-, 

Aceras  anthropophora,  RB. 

)} 

Military-, 

Orchis  militaris,  L. 

)) 

Monkey-, 

Orchis  tephrosanthos,  V ill. 

)> 

Musk-, 

Herminium  monorchis,  RB. 
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} Spider-,  Oplirys  aranifera,  Hud. 

and  arachnites,  Willd. 

Organy,  or  Organ,  marjoram,  from  L.  origanum,  Gr. 
opiyavov,  Origanum  vulgare,  L. 

also  the  penny-royal,  Mentha  Pulegium,  L. 

Orpine,  Fr.  orpin,  contracted  from  orpiment,  L.  auripig- 
mentum,  gold  pigment,  a sulphuret  of  arsenic,  a name 
given  in  old  works  to  certain  yellow-flowered  species  of 
the  genus,  but  perversely  enough,  transferred  of  late  to 
almost  the  only  European  one  that  has  pink  flowers, 

Sedum  Telephium,  L. 

Orrice,  either  from  its  officinal  Latin  name,  Acorus 
Dioscoridis,  or  from  Ireos,  (sc.  radix)  by  transposition  of 
the  vowels,  or  very  probably  from  some  confusion  between 
these  two  words,  ireos  and  acorus ; since  the  roots  of  two 
different  species  of  Iris  were  known  as  Acorus  falsus  or 
adulterinus,  and  sold  for  those  of  Acorus  Calamus,  L. 
(Bauhin’s  Pinax.  p.  34.)  It  cannot  he  derived,  as  in  our 
dictionaries,  from  Iris,  the  initial  I of  which  could  not 
have  become  0,  and  could  scarcely  have  remained  unaspi- 
rated. At  present  it  means  the  Florentine  Iris,  but  is  used 
in  older  works  as  a generic  name,  and  in  Cotgrave,  and  old 
German  herbals,  applied  as  Wild  Ireos,  to  the  water  flower 
de  luce,  and  to  the  stinking  gladdon.  Iris,  L. 

Osier,  Fr.  . osier,  M.Lat.  oseria,  whence  oseretum,  a 
withy-bed,  from  a Celtic  word  meaning  water,  or  ooze, 
that  has  given  its  name  to  the  Oise  in  France,  and  to 
several  rivers  in  England,  spelt  according  to  the  dialect  of 
the  district,  Ouse,  Ose,  Use,  or  Ise,  and  which  in  M.Lat. 
would  have  made  Osa,  whence  an  adjective  osaria,  aqueous, 
and  osier.  Salix  viminalis,  L. 

Osmund,  Osmund  royal,  or  Osmund  the  waterman, 
apparently  a corruption  of  G.  gross  mond-kraut,  greater 
moon-wort,  representing  its  ancient  officinal  name  lunaria 
major.  There  are  other  derivations  of  it,  such  as  that  by 
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Beckmann,  from  the  name  of  some  person ; by  Nemnich, 
on  the  authority  of  Houttuyn,  from  os,  mouth,  and  mundare, 
cleanse;  by  others  from  os,  bone,  and  mundare,  cleanse. 
The  Waterman  would  seem  to  be  its  Flemish  name,  Water- 
ram.  The  Royal  refers,  we  are  told  by  Lobel  (Kruydb.  i. 
p.  991),  to  its  great  and  excellent  virtues;  but  more  pro- 
bably to  its  stately  habit.  Osmunda  regalis,  L. 

Osterick,  M.Lat.  osiriacum,  apparently  a corruption  of 
L.  aristolochia,  a name  transferred  to  it  from  another  plant. 

Polygonum  Bistorta,  L. 

Our  Lady's  Bedstraw,  etc.  See  Lady's. 

Owler,  a corruption  of  Alter,  the  alder  tree. 

Ox-eye,  the  great  daisy,  a translation  of  L.  buphthal- 
mus,  Gr.  /3 ov$9a\pov,  a name  now  appropriated  to  a different 
genus,  Chrysanthemum  Leucanthemum,  L. 

Ox-heel,  or  more  properly  Ox-heal,  A.S.,  oxnalib, 
from  its  being  used  in  settering  oxen.  See  Setterwort. 

Helleborus  foetidus,  L. 

Oxlip,  A.S.,  oxan-slippe , a word  that,  like  Cowslip,  is 
of  very  uncertain  derivation.  O.  Cockayne  (in  Leech,  ii. 
p.  378)  suggests  that  the  second  syllable  may  be  slyppa,  a 
soft  viscid  mass,  but  leaves  unexplained  what  this  has  to  do 
with  the  plant.  Primula  veris  caulescens,  L.  elatior,  Jacq. 

Ox-tongue,  from  the  shape  and  roughness  of  its  leaf, 

Helminthia  echioides,  Gart. 

Oyster-green,  a sea-weed,  so  named  from  its  bright 
green  tint,  and  its  being  frequently  found  attached  to  the 
oyster,  Ulva  lactuca,  L. 

Paddock-pipes,  in  Cotgrave  Toad-pipes,  from  its  straight 
hollow  pipe-like  stalks,  and  growth  in  mud,  where  toads 
haunt,  the  horse-tail,  Equisetum  limosum,  L. 

Paddock-stools,  in  Topsell  Padstoole,  Du.  padde-stoel, 
toad-stool,  from  their  resemblance  to  the  tripods  called 
joint-stools,  and  the  notion  that  toads  sit  upon  them.  (See 
Toadstool).  Boletus  and  Agaricus. 
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Padelion,  Fr.  pas  de  lion , from  the  resemblance  of  its 
leaf  to  the  impress  of  a lion's  foot,  the  lady's  mantle, 

Alchemilla  vulgaris,  L. 

Paigle,  Pagle,  Pagel,  Peagle,  Pegyll,  and  Pygil, 
a name  that  is  now  scarcely  heard  except  in  the  Eastern 
counties,  and  usually  assigned  to  the  cowslip,  but  by  Ray 
and  Moore  to  the  Ranunculus  bulbosus.  It  is  a word  of 
extremely  obscure  and  disputed  origin.  If  we  were  sure 
that  in  the  first  place  it  meant  the  Ranunculus,  there  would 
be  reason  to  think  that  it  came  from  Du.  spiegel,  a mirror, 
and  referred  to  an  amusement  of  children  to  reflect  the 
flower  upou  the  chin  of  their  playmates  to  see  whether  they 
love  butter.  This  I am  inclined  to  think  is  its  simple,  but 
most  probable,  origin.  Of  the  transference  of  names  from 
one  plant  to  another  we  have  examples  enough.  Most  of 
the  dictionaries  derive  it  from  paralysis  ; Latham  from  Fr. 
epingle , a pin,  in  allusion  to  its  pin-shaped  pistil  ; Forby, 
strangely  enough,  from  A.S.  paell,  a die-plant,  a purple 
robe;  Forster,  in  Perennial  Calendar,  p.  191,  says  that  it 
“ evidently  signifies pratingale,  from  prata,  meadows,  where 
it  delighteth  to  grow."  An  East  Anglian  correspondent 
informs  me  that  paigle  means  a spangle.  In  Flemish 
pegel  is  a gauge.  Primula  veris,  L. 

Palm,  L.  palma,  Gr.  7 raXapr],  the  palm  of  the  hand, 
from  the  shape  of  the  leaf  in  the  species  most  familiar  to 
Greek  and  Latin  writers,  the  dwarf  palm  of  the  south  of 
Europe.  The  name  is  given  in  England  to  the  sallow 
with  its  catkins  in  flower,  from  its  branches  having  for- 
merly been  carried  in  processions,  and  strown  on  the  road 
the  Sunday  next  before  Easter,  in  imitation  of  the  palm 
leaves  that  were  strown  before  Jesus  on  his  entry  into 
Jerusalem.  A representative  of  the  Eastern  tree  was  required, 
and  these  golden  tassels  presented  themselves  at  precisely 
the  right  season.  Branches  of  the  yew  tree,  on  account  of 
its  leaves  being  green  at  this  season,  were  also  used.  In  an 
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old  sermon  on  Palm  Sunday,  quoted  by  Iiampson  (ii.  300), 
the  account  of  it  is  as  follows:  “J>an  Ihu  yode  towerde 
Jerusalem,  and  ]?e  pepul  brokon  brawnches  of  olyfe  and  of 
palme  and  keston  in  ]?e  way,  &c.,  but  for  enebeson  we  have 
non  olyfe  ]mt  beretli  grene  leves,  we  takon  in  stede  of  bit 
hew  and  palm.es  wyth , and  bereth  abowte  in  procession/’ 
(Cott.  MS.  Claud.  A.  11.  fo.  52.)  This  was  the  ancient 
usage  in  Scotland,  as  described  by  Sir  Walter  Scott  in  his 
Castle  Dangerous  (ch.  ix.) : “ Several  of  the  Scottish  people, 
bearing  willow  branches,  or  those  of  yew,  to  represent  the 
palms  which  were  the  symbol  of  the  day  [Palm  Sunday] 
were  wandering  in  the  churchyard/’  So  also  in  The  fair 
maid  of  Perth  (vol.  ii.  ch.  xvii.)  : “ Bearing  branches  of 
vew  in  their  hands  as  the  readiest  substitute  for  palm 
boughs.”  This  was  the  custom  in  East  Kent,  according 
to  Evelyn’s  Sylva ; in  Dorsetshire,  Notes  and  Queries, 
(3  S.  vii.  p.  364);  and  in  Ireland;  and  the  yew-tree 
which,  as  well  as  the  willow,  was  popularly  called  “Palm,” 
was  planted  in  churchyards  to  supply  boughs  for  these 
occasions.  Salix  caprea,  L.,  and  Taxus  baccata,  L. 

Palsy-wort,  L.  Herha  paralyseos , from  its  supposed 
power  to  cure  the  palsy,  the  cowslip,  Primula  veris,  L. 

Pance  or  Paunce,  see  Pansy. 

Panick-grass,  L.  j lanicum,  which  Pliny  says  was  “ a 
paniculis  dictum,”  so  called  from  its  panicles.  The  word 
seems  to  be  formed  from  panus , a head  of  millet,  and  to  be 
connected  with  panis,  bread,  from  an  ancient  root  pa,  feed, 
retained  m pa-sco,  pa-bulum,  and  pa-ter.  See  Bopp.  Comp. 
Gram.  p.  1164.  Panicum,  L. 

Pansy,  or  Paunce,  Fr.  pensee,  thought,  once  called 
menues  pensees,  It.  pensieri  menuti,  idle  thoughts,  G. 
unnutze  sorge.  Dr.  Johnson  and  Talbot  would  derive  the 
name  from  L.  panacea,  but  the  plant  has  never  been  called 
so,  nor  regarded  as  a panacea.  Its  habit  of  coquettishly 
hano-inff  its  head,  and  half  hiding  its  face,  as  well  as 
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some  fancied  resemblances  in  the  throat  of  the  corolla, 
has  led  to  many  quaint  names  in  our  own,  and  in  foreign 
languages : “ Cull  me-,”  or  “ Cuddle  me  to  you,”  “ Love 
and  idle,”  “ Live  in  idleness,”  or  “ Love  in  idleness,”  a 
line,  perhaps,  of  some  song  or  poem,  “ To  live  and  love  in 
idleness,”  but  originally,  it  would  seem,  “ Love  in  idle,”  that 
is,  “in  vain,”  and  in  Lobel,  “Love  in  idle  Pances,”  “Tittle 
my  fancy,”  “Kiss  me,  ere  I rise,”  “Jump  up  and  kiss  me,” 
“ Kiss  me  at  the  garden  gate,”  “ Pink  of  my  John,”  and 
several  more  of  the  same  amatory  character.  Prom  its  three 
colours  combined  in  one  flower,  it  is  called  “ Herb  Trinity,” 
and  “Three  faces  under  a hood;”  from  confusion  with  the 
wallflower,  “ Heartsease;”  and  from  M.  Lat.  viola  flammea , 
“Flame  flower.”  There  is  no  plant  that  has  obtained  so 
many  names,  and  curious  sobriquets.  Viola  tricolor,  L. 

Paris,  see  Herb  Paris. 

Park-leaves,  a name  that  seems,  like  its  Danish, 
Swedish,  and  Norwegian  synonym,  pirkum  or  perkum,  to 
have  been  suggested  by  L.  Hypericum , Gr.  virepucov,  but 
taken  in  the  sense  of  perhecl  or  pricked  leaves,  from  those 
of  the  commonest  species  of  the  genus,  H.  perforatum,  L. 
being  so  dotted  with  resinous  deposits,  as  to  look  as  if 
they  were  pricked  all  over ; a character  not  observable  in 
that  to  which  the  name  of  Park-leaf  is  now  restricted. 
Its  French  synonym,  parcoeur,  by  heart,  seems,  like  the 
English  name,  to  have  been  suggested  by  the  Latin 
through  an  accidental  coincidence  of  sound. 

Id.  Androsiemum,  L. 

Parnassus-grass,  a plant  supposed  to  be  one  described 
by  Dioscorides  as  growing  on  Mount  Parnassus, 

Parnassia  palustris,  L. 

Parsley,  spelt  in  the  Grete  Herball  Percehj,  Fr.  persil, 
L.  petroselinum,  from  Gr.  Trerpo 9,  rock,  and  aeXuvov,  some 
umbelliferous  plant,  P.  sativum,  Koch. 

„ Bastard-,  or  Bur-,  Caucalis  daucoides,  L. 
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» Cow-,  Chaerophyllum  sylvestre,  L. 

„ Fool’s,  Asses-,  Dog’s-,  CEthusa  Cynapium,  L. 

„ Hedge-,  Caucalis  Anthriscus,  Huds. 

„ Milk-,  Peucedanum  palustre,  Mn. 

,,  Stone-,  Sison  Amomum,  L. 

Parsley-pern,  from  the  resemblance  of  its  fronds  to 
parsley  leaves,  Cryptogramma  crispa,  RB. 

Parsley-piert,  or  Parsley-break-stone,  Fr.  perce-pierre, 
of  pereer,  pierce,  and  pierre,  stone,  from  its  being  used  in 
cases  of  stone  in  the  bladder,  and  so  called,  according  to  W. 
Coles  (Ad.  in  Ed.  ch.  222),  “ from  its  eminent  faculties  to 
that  purpose/’  Alchemilla  arvensis,  Sm. 

Parsnip,  or,  as  it  is  spelt  in  old  herbals,  Pasnep  and 
Pastnip,  from  L.  pastinaca,  by  change  of  c to  p, 

Pastinaca  sativa,  L. 

,,  Cow-,  Heracleum  Sphondylium,  L. 

,,  Water-,  Sium  latifolium,  L. 

Pasque-  or  Passe-flower,  Fr.  pasques,  Gr.  'iranya,  Heb. 
pesach,  a crossing  over,  from  its  blossoming  at  Easter,  that 
in  old  works  was  called  Pask ; as  in  Robert  of  Brunne, 
p.  263  : 

“ Fro  gole  to  pe  pasJc,  werred  Sir  Edward,” 

Anemone  Pulsatilla,  L. 

Passerage,  the  garden  cress,  from  the  French,  and 
derived  by  Littre  from  passer  used  transitively  and  rage, 
madness,  and  called  so,  and  also  chasse-rage,  from  its 
supposed  power  of  driving  away  hydrophobia, 

Lepidium,  L. 

Passions,  or  Patience,  a dock  so  called,  apparently, 
from  the  Italian  name  under  which  it  was  introduced  from 
the  South,  Lapazio,  a corruption  of  L.  lapafhum,  having 
been  mistaken  for  la  Passio,  the  Passion  of  Jesus  Christ, 

Rumex  Patientia,  L. 

Paul’s  Betony,  a name  given  to  it  by  Turner,  as  being 
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the  plant  described  as  a betony  by  Paul  iEgineta, 

Veronica  serpyllifolia,  L. 

Pawnce,  in  Spenser,  the  Pansy. 

Pea,  in  old  works  Pease,  a word  that  has  either  arisen 
from  Fr.  pois,  pronounced,  as  it  used  to  be,  pay,  or  from 
the  old  form  pease  being,  like  cerise,  a cherry,  mistaken  for 
a plural.  The  Lat.  pisum,  from  which  it  is  derived,  means 
brayed  in  a mortar,  pinsum,  or,  as  it  is  spelt  in  Apuleius, 
pisatum,  Gr.  7 ncros,  from  Skr.  pish,  bray,  whence  pescJtana, 
a quern  or  handmill.  Tusser  makes  the  plural  peason 
agreeably  to  a practice  of  ending  the  plural  with  n,  when 
the  singular  ends  with  s,  as  e.g.  oxen,  housen,  hosen,  from 


ox,  house,  hose. 
,,  Chick-, 


Chickling-, 

Everlasting-, 

Heath-, 

Sweet-, 

Wood-, 


Pisum  sativum,  L. 
Cicer  arietinum,  L. 
Lathyrus,  L. 
Lathyrus  latifolius,  L. 

Orobus  tuberosus,  L. 
Lathyrus  odoratus,  L. 
Orobus  tuberosus,  L. 

Peach,  in  old  works  spelt  Peske,  Peesk,  Peshe,  and 
Peciie,  O.Fr.  pesche,  L.  persica,  as  in  Pliny  (H.N. 
b.  xv.  c.  13),  a proof,  as  he  remarks,  that  this  fruit  was 
introduced  from  Persia,  Amygdalus  Persica,  W. 

Peach-wort,  from  the  resemblance  of  its  leaves  to  those 
of  the  peach,  Polygonum  Persicaria,  L. 

Pear,  a foreign  word  adopted  from  the  Southern  into 
the  Germanic  languages,  It.  and  Sp.  pera,  Fr.  poire,  pro- 
bably once  pronounced  paire,  from  L.  pyrus, 


Pyrus  communis,  L. 

Pearl-plant,  from  its  smooth  hard  pearly  seed,  the 
gromwell,  Lithospermum  officinale,  L. 

Pearl-grass,  from  its  glittering  panicles, 

Briza  maxima,  L. 

Pearl-wort,  from  its  being  used  to  cure  a disease  of 
the  eye  called  pearl,  Sagina,  L. 
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Peaseling,  an  inferior  Pea,  (compare  Chickling1,  Vetch- 
ling,  Crambling),  Orobus,  L. 

Pegroots,  (Dale,  p.  177)  the  green  hellebore,  from 
its  roots  being  used  by  cattle  doctors  in  the  operation  of 
pegging  or  settering.  See  Sktterwort. 

Helleborus  viridis,  L. 

Pell-a-mountain,  or  Penny  Mountain,  corruptions  of 
ser ■pyllum  montanum,  hill  thyme.  Thymus  Serpyllum,  L. 

Pellitory,  or  Paritory,  of  the  wall,  L.  parietaria, 
from  paries,  a house-wall,  into  which  this  weed  usually 
grows,  Parietaria  officinalis,  L. 

Pellitory,  or  Pelleter  of  Spain,  Sp.  pelilre,  L.  pyre- 
thrum,  Gr.  7 rvpedpov,  “ by  reason  of  his  hot  and  fiery  taste,” 
says  Gerarde,  p.  758.  The  term  Pellitory  of  Spain  seems 
merely  to  refer  to  its  being  the  plant  called  so  in  Spain, 
and  not  to  its  being  brought  thence. 

Anacyclus  Pyrethrum,  DC. 

Penny- cress,  from  its  round  flat  silicules,  resembling 
silver  pennies,  Thlaspi  arvense,  L. 

Penny-grass,  from  its  round  seeds  like  silver  pennies, 

Ithinanthus  Crista  galli,  L. 

Penny-rot,  in  Lyte  Penny-grass,  from  its  character  of 
giving  sheep  the  rot,  and  its  small  round  leaves, 

Hydrocotyle  vulgaris,  L. 

Penny-royal,  from  L.  puleium  regium,  through  Du. 
poley,  in  the  old  herbals  called  puliol  royal;  its  Latin  name 
being  derived  from  its  supposed  efficacy  in  destroj'ing  fleas, 
pulices,  Pliny  (H.  N.  b.  xx.  c.  54). 

Mentha  Pulegium,  L. 

Penny-wort,  from  its  round  leaves, 

Linaria  Cymbalaria,  L. 

„ Marsh-,  Hydrocotyle  vulgaris,  L. 

„ Wall-,  Cotyledon  Umbilicus,  L. 

Peony,  or  Piony,  L.  Pceonia,  Gr.  7 raicovia,  from  Tlaiwv, 
a god  of  physic,  supposed  to  be  the  same  as  Apollo,  who 
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healed  the  gods  Ares  and  Hades  of  their  wounds  (Homer, 
II.  bk.  v.  1.  401  and  899),  Pseonia  corallina,  Retz. 

Pepper,  L.  piper , Gr.  rrn repi,  Skr.  pippali. 

„ Wall-,  from  its  biting  taste,  and  place  of  growth, 
the  stone-crop,  Sedum  acre,  L. 

„ Water-,  Polygonum  Hydropiper,  L. 

and  also  Elatine  Hydropiper,  L. 

Pepper-crop,  a cyme  or  head  of  flowers  with  the  pun- 
gent taste  of  pepper,  the  stone-crop,  Sedum  acre,  L. 

Pepper-grass,  a plant  with  linear  grass-like  leaves,  and 
pepper-corn-like  pellets  of  inflorescence, 

Pilularia  globulifera,  L. 

Pepper-mint,  Mentha  piperita,  L. 

Pepper- Saxifrage,  Silaus  pratensis,  L. 

Pepper-wort,  from  their  acrid  taste,  the  cresses,  but 
more  particularly  Lepidium  latifolium,  L. 

Percepier,  Fr.  percepierre,  pierce-stone,  from  its  sup- 
posed lithontriptic  virtues,  Alchemilla  arvensis,  Sm. 

Periwinkle,  in  Chaucer  and  other  old  poets  spelt  Per- 
vinke  and  Pervenke,  M.  Lat . pervincula,  dim.  of  L.  per- 
vinca,  from  per,  about,  and  vincire,  bind,  this  plant  having 
been  used  for  chaplets,  as  in  the  Ballad  against  the  Scots, 
1.  123: 

“A  garlande  of  pervenke  set  on  his  heved.”  Ritson,  vol.  i.  p.  33. 

Vinca  major,  and  minor,  L. 

Persian  Willow,  oftener  called  French  Willow,  al- 
though really  an  American  plant,  from  the  resemblance  of 
its  leaves  to  willow  leaves,  and  its  foreign  origin, 

Epilobium  angustifolium,  L. 

Persic  aria,  see  Peach-wort. 

Pestilence-weed,  G.  pestilenz-vmrz , the  butterbur 
coltsfoot,  from  its  having  been  formerly,  as  Lyte  tells  us, 
(b.  i.,  c.  13)  of  great  repute  as  “a  sovereign  medicine 
against  the  plague  and  pestilent  fevers  ; ” for,  as  the  Ortus 
Sanitatis  more  explicitly  declares  (c.  ccxlv.)  ; “ Der  safft  von 
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disem  kraute,  gemischet  metessig  und  rauten-safft,  yeglichs 
gleich  vil,  und  dis  getruncken  des  abents  auff  ein  loffel 
foil,  raachet  sere  schwitzen,  und  treibet  mit  dem  echweiss 
auss  die  pestilenz.”  Tussilago  Petasites,  L. 

Pettigree  or  Pettigrue,  Fr.  petit,  little,  and  yreou, 
holly,  the  butcher’s  broom,  so  called  from  its  prickly  leaves, 

Ruscus  aculeatus,  L’Her. 

Petty-mullein,  the  cowslip,  its  name  in  old  herbals,  as 
translated  from  L.  verbasculum,  this  plant  having  been 
regarded  as  a small  species  of  verbascum  or  mullein, 

Primula  veris,  L. 

Petty-whin,  a small  prickly  shrub,  a name  given  in 
Lyte’s  Herbal  to  the  restharrow,  but  by  later  botanists  to 
the  needle-furze,  Genista  anglica,  L. 

Pewter-wort,  from  its  being  used  to  clean  pewter 
vessels,  Equisetum  hyemale,  L. 

Pheasant’s  Eye,  from  its  bright  red  corolla  and  dark 
centre,  Adonis  autumnalis,  L. 

Pick-needle,  see  Pink-needle,  and  Powke-needle, 

Erodium  moschatum,  L. 

Pick-purse,  from  its  robbing  the  farmer  by  stealing  the 
goodness  of  his  land ; a name  that  in  some  counties  is 
given  to  the  spurry,  but  seems  to  have  been  assigned  to 
the  shepherd’s  pouch  more  especially,  on  account  of  the 
number  of  little  purses  that  it  displays,  its  purse-like 
silicles  ; Capsella  Bursa  pastoris,  L. 

Pigeon’s-grass,  Gr.  i repiarepemv,  a place  for  pigeons, 
a name  given  to  it,  according  to  Galen,  as  quoted  by 
Matthioli  (1.  iv.  c.  56),  from  pigeons  frequenting  it : “quod 
in  ea  pollsters*,  hoc  est  columbas,  versentur.”  So  also 
the  Medical  MS.  Sloane,  1571,1.  699  : 

And  gyt  sayth  mayster  Maerobius, 

Gyf  yt  be  cast  in  a duffe  hows, 

Alle  the  duffys  tlier  abowte 
Schulle  gedyr  theder  on  a rowte. 

Verbena  officinalis,  L. 
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Pigeon’s  pea,  Fr.  pois-pigeoti,  Ervum  Ervilia,  L. 

Pig-nut,  from  its  tubers  being  a favourite  food  of  pigs, 
and  resembling  nuts  in  size  and  flavour, 

Bunium  flexuosum,  With. 

Pig-weed,  from  its  being  supposed  to  be  fatal  to  swine, 
see  Sowbane,  Chenopodium  rubrum,  L. 

Piggesnie,  or,  as  in  MS.  Harl.  7334,  Piggesneyghe,  a 
word  that  occurs  in  a line  of  Chaucer,  applied  to  a lady, 
and  associated  with  the  primrose, 

“A  primerole,  a piggesneyghe."  Mill.  T.  82. 

And  in  the  ancient  song,  My  suete  swetyng,  in  Ritson’s 
collection  (vol.  ii.  p.  21)  : 

“And  love  my  pretty  pygsnyeP 

The  commentators  on  Chaucer  explain  it,  amusingly 
enough,  as  a “ pig’s  eye.”  It  seems  to  mean  a “ Whit- 
suntide pink,”  from  L.G.  Pingsten,  G.  Pfingst,  and  eye, 
Fr.  oeillet,  L.  ocellus , the  name  of  these  flowers  from  the 
circular  marking  of  their  corolla.  Pingst  is  shortened 
from  Gr.  vevTgKoaTr],  meaning  the  fiftieth  day  after  Easter, 
and  Pingsten-eye  has  been  corrupted  into  Piggesnie. 

Dianthus  Caryophyllus,  L. 

Pile-wort,  L.  pila,  a ball,  in  allusion  to  the  small  tubers 
on  the  roots,  and  its  supposed  efficacy,  on  the  doctrine  of 
signatures,  as  a remedial  agent, 

Ranunculus  Ficaria,  L. 

Pill-corn,  or  Pild-corn,  that  is,  peel-corn,  from  its 
grain  separating  from  the  chaff,  Avena  nuda,  L. 

Pill-wort,  from  its  small  globular  involucres,  L.  pilula, 
dim.  of  pila,  a ball,  Pilularia  globulifera,  L. 

Pimpinell,  or  Pimpernell,  Fr.  pimprenelle,  It.  pimpi- 
nella,  M.  Lat.  bipennella,  from  having  secondary  little 
pinnae,  or  feather-like  leaflets ; in  old  authors,  as  Evelyn 
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in  liis  Acetaria,  and  Lyte,  the  burnet,  of  which  the  Italian 
proverb  says : 

“ L’insalata  non  e bella  Ove  non  e la  Pimpinella.” 

Poteriura  Sanguisorba,  L. 
in  modern  works  more  generally 

Pimpinella  Saxifraga,  L. 

„ Bed-,  a plant  entirely  different  from  the  above, 
as  are  the  two  following  species,  and  in  no  way  agreeing 
with  the  name  as  just  explained,  and  why  called  so  un- 
known, Anagallis  arvensis,  L. 

„ Water-,  Samolus  Yalerandi,  L. 

and  in  Lyte  Veronica  Beecabunga,  and  V.  Anagallis,  L. 

„ Yellow-,  Lysimachia  nemorum,  L. 

Pin-rush,  Juncus  effusus,  L. 

Pine-Tree,  L.  pinus,  a word  that  J.  Grimm  considers  to 
be  a contraction  of  picinus,  pitchy,  and  others  as  related 
to  Skr.  pina,  fat,  L.  pinguis,  in  allusion  to  its  resinous 
secretion.  Isidore  says  that  it  was  called  so  “ ab  acumine 
foliorum : pinum  enim  antiqui  acutum  nominabant  ” (from 
the  sharp  point  of  its  leaves  ; for  picked  was  by  the  ancients 
called  pinum) . Pinus,  L. 

„ Ground-,  from  its  terebinthinate  odour  and  lowly 
habit,  a translation  of  its  Gr.  name  ^apai-TriTv^, 

Ajuga  chamaspitys,  L. 

Pine-sap,  either  from  its  sapping  the  pine,  or  growing 
from  the  juices  of  the  pine,  a modern  term  left  by  its 
author  unexplained,  Monotropa  Hypopitys,  L. 

Pink,  L.  Germ,  pingsten,  Du.  pinkster,  Whitsuntide,  as 
in  the  first  line  of  Reineke  de  Yos, 

“ It  geschach  up  einen  pinkstedach,” 

“ It  happened  on  a Whitsunday,” 

the  season  of  flowering  of  one  of  its  species,  the  Whitsun- 
tide-gilliflower  of  old  authors.  The  dictionaries  derive  it 
from  a supposed  Dutch  word,  pink,  an  eye ; one,  however, 
that  does  not  appear  to  have  any  such  meaning  in  that 
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language.  It  is  a curious  accident,  that  a word,  that 
originally  meant  “ fiftieth/’  TrevTTjKoaTT],  should  come  to 
be  successively  the  name  of  a festival  of  the  Church,  of  a 
flower,  of  an  ornament  in  muslin  called  pinking,  of  a colour, 
and  of  a sword-stab.  See  Piggesnie.  Dianthus,  L. 

„ Cheddar-,  or  Cliff-,  from  its  occurrence  on 
Cheddar  cliffs,  D.  csesius,  L. 

,,  Clove-,  from  its  odour  of  cloves, 

D.  Caryophyllus,  L. 

„ Cushion,  from  its  habit,  Silene  acaulis,  L. 

„ Deptford-,  from  its  place  of  growth  in  Gerarde’s 
time,  D.  Armeria,  L. 

„ Maiden-,  more  properly,  Meadow-,  G.  wiesen- 
nelke,  from  its  place  of  growth,  a confusion  of  maid  and 
mead,  D.  deltoides,  L. 

Pink-needle,  from  the  resemblance  of  its  long  tapering 
awns  to  the  needle  used  in  pinking,  or  making  eyelet  holes 
like  pinks,  in  muslin, 

Erodium  moschatum  and  cicutarium,  L. 

Pink-weed,  from  the  colour  of  the  stems,  the  knot-grass, 

Polygonum  aviculare,  L. 

Pipe-tree,  the  lilac,  from  its  branches  having  a large 
pith  that  is  easily  bored  out  to  make  pipe-sticks,  whence 
also  its  Latin  name  from  Gr.  avptyi;,  Syringa,  L. 

Pipewort,  Eriocaulon  septangulare,  L. 

Pipperidge,  or  Piprage,  red-pip,  the  barberry,  Fr. 
pepin,  a pip,  and  rouge,  red,  a name  descriptive  of  the 
colour  and  character  of  its  small  juiceless  fruit,  which 
seems  to  be  rather  a pip  than  a berry, 

Berberis  vulgaris,  L. 

Pissabed,  the  dandelion,  its  name  in  nearly  all  the 
languages  of  Western  Europe,  and  called  so,  says  Dale, 
p.  83,  “ quia  plus  lotii  derivat  in  vesicam,  quam  pueruli 
retinendo  sunt,  praesertim  inter  dormiendum,  eoque  tune 
imprudentes  et  inviti  stragula  permingunt.”  Beckmann 
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assigns  the  same  reason.  But  it  is  questionable,  whether  a 
name  so  general  could  have  originally  belonged  to  a plant 
that  has  never  been  an  article  of  diet,  and  more  probable, 
that  it  has  been  transferred  to  the  dandelion  from  the  salsify 
or  the  asphodel.  Taraxacum  officinale,  L. 

Pixie-stools,  a synonym  of  “ toad-stools  ” and  “ pad- 
dock-stools/5 the  work  of  those  elves, 

“ whose  pastime 

Is  to  make  midnight  mushrooms,” 
and  a name  of  some  interest  as  showing  the  identity  of  the 
king  of  the  fairies,  Puck,  with  the  toad,  Fries,  pogge ; for 
pixie  is  the  feminine  or  diminutive  of  Puck,  and  the  pixie- 
stool  the  toad-stool.  The  name  is  in  the  Western  counties 
given  to  all  suspicious  mushrooms  alike,  but  in  printed 
books  is  generally  assigned  to  the  champignon.  See  Toad- 
stool. Marasmius  oreades,  Fries. 

Plaister- clover,  from  its  trefoil  leaves,  and  use  in 
ointments,  Melilotus  officinalis,  L. 

Plane,  its  Old  Fr.  and  idiomatically  correct  form,  re- 
placed in  Spenser  (F.  Q.  I.  i.  8)  and  in  Milton  (P.  L.  iv. 
478),  with  Platane,  L . platanus,  Gr.  irXaravo^, 

Platanus  orientalis,  and  oecidentalis,  L. 

„ Mock-,  the  sycamore,  Acer  pseudoplatanus,  L. 

Plantage,  a name  that  occurs  in  Shakspeare’s  Troilus 
and  Cressida,  A.  iii.,  Sc.  2,  with  an  allusion  to  a supersti- 
tious belief  that  seems  to  be  due  to  a false  derivation  of 
the  word,  as  planet-age,  i.e.  planet-wort: 

“ As  true  as  steel,  as  plantage  to  the  moon.” 

The  poet  probably  meant  not  the  plantain,  but  the  moon- 
WOrt.  Botrychium  Lunaria,  L. 

Plantain,  L.  plantago,  from  planta,  sole  of  the  foot,  and 
ago,  which  seems  to  have  been  used  iu  plant-names  with 
the  sense  of  “ wort,”  from  the  shape  of  the  leaf  in  the 
larger  species  resembling  a footstep,  P.  major,  L.  etc. 
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,,  Water-,  Alisma  Plantago,  L. 

Plantain-Shoreweed,  a weed  of  the  plantain  tribe 
found  beside  lakes  and  ponds,  Littorella  lacustris,  L. 

Plowman's  Allheal,  see  Clown’s  Allheal. 

Plowman’s  Spikenard,  from  the  fragrant  smell  of  the 
root,  and  its  being  supposed  by  Geravde,  p.  647,  to  be  the 
Baccharis  of  Dioscorides,  the  mpSo?  aypia,  nardus  rustica, 
clown’s  nard,  of  other  writers,  Conyza  squarrosa,  L. 

Plum,  A.S.  plum,  L,G.  prime,  L.  prunum,  from  some 
Asiatic  name.  In  Cato’s  time  the  fruit  was  known  to  the 
Romans,  but  not  the  tree. 

Prunus  communis,  Huds.  var.  domestica,  L. 

Pole-reed,  properly,  as  in  Newton’s  Bible  Herbal,  and 
as  it  is  still  called  in  our  Western  counties.  Pool-reed, 
from  its  place  of  growth,  Arundo  Phragmites,  L. 

Pole-rush,  Lyte,  cb.  lii.,  properly,  as  in  our  Western 
counties.  Pool-rush,  see  Bulrush. 

Polyanthus,  Gr.  77-0X09,  and  dvdos,  many-flowered,  a 
garden  variety  of  the  oxlip,  Primula  veris,  L.  elatior. 

Poly -mountain,  L . polium  montanum, 

Bartsia  alpina,  L. 

Polypody,  Gr.  77-0X09,  and  7roSe?,  many  feet,  a name 
given  to  certain  ferns  with  pectinate  fronds,  from  the 
resemblance  of  some  of  them  to  a scolopendrium, 

Polypodium,  L. 

Pompion,  see  Pumpkin. 

Pondweed,  from  its  growing  in  ponds, 

Potamogeton,  L. 

„ Horned-,  Zannichellia,  L. 

Poor-man’s  Parmacetty,  L.  sperma  cell,  whale’s  sperm, 
“ the  sovereignst  remedy  for  bruises,”  a joke  on  the  Latin 
name  of  the  plant,  Bursa , a purse,  which  to  a poor  man  is 
always  the  best  remedy  for  his  bruises ; dXka  av ye  7ravTco<s 
to  rpav/xa  icicrai,  p,ucpov  iiwraaas  tov  xpvcnov,  Beivcos  yap 
uj^aip-ov  ean  to  <f>app,a/cov.  Lucian,  Timou,  c.  15. 

Capsella  Bursa  pastoris,  L. 
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Poor-man’s  Pepper,  Lepidium  latifolium,  L. 

Poor-man’s  Treacle,  garlick,  a translation  of  Lat. 
Theriaca  rusticorum , the  Gr.  Op p lukov  ayporcov  of  Galen, 
so  called  because  it  was  supposed  to  be  an  antidote  to 
animal  poison,  (Pliny,  1.  xx.  c.  23).  See  Treacle  Mustard. 
In  Arund.  MS.  42,  f.  15 b,  as  quoted  in  Pr.  Pm.  (Way), 
p.  501,  we  read  that  juice  of  garlick  “ fordo)?  venym  and 
poyson  mygtily,  and  ]?at  is  j?e  skyle  why  it  is  called  Triacle 
of  uppelonde,  or  ellys  homly  folkys  Triacle.” 

Allium  sativum,  L. 

Poor-man’s  weather-glass,  the  red  pimpernel,  from  its 
closing  its  flowers  before  rain,  whence  the  proverb  : 

“No  ear  hath  heard,  no  tongue  can  tell 
The  virtues  of  the  Pimpernell” 

Anagallis  arvensis,  L. 

Poplar,  Fr.  peuplier , from  L.  popularia,  adj.  of  popnlus, 
a word  that  seems  to  be  identical  with  pepul , the  name  of 
the  Indian  Ficus  religiosa,  the  leaves  of  which  so  closely 
resemble  those  of  the  poplar,  as  in  the  varnished  and 
pictured  specimens  to  be  very  commonly  taken  for  poplar 
leaves ; a name  that  was  probably  brought  westward  to 
Europe  by  the  early  Asiatic  colonists,  and  carried  eastward 
into  India,  in  connexion  with  some  religious  observances, 

Populus,  L. 

Poplar,  Black-,  in  contrast  to  the  White  poplar, 

P.  nigra,  L. 

,,  Lombardy-,  from  a perhaps  mistaken  belief  that  it 
came  originally  from  the  north  of  Italy, 

P.  fastigiata,  Dsf. 

„ White-,  or  Grey-,  from  the  colour  of  the  under- 
surface of  its  leaves,  P.  alba,  L. 

Pople,  a name  given  in  W.  Turner’s  Libellus  to  the 
corn  cockle,  Agrostemma  Githago,  L. 

Poppy,  A.S.  papig,  L.  papaver, 

„ Garden-,  or  Opium-,  or  White-, 

P.  somniferum,  L. 
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„ Horned-,  from  its  long  curved  seed-pods, 

Glaucium  luteum,  L. 

„ Red-,  or  Corn-,  or  Field-,  P.  Rhceas,  L. 

„ Sea-,  Glaucium  luteum,  L. 

„ Spatling-,  from  the  froth  called  cuckoo-spittle  so 
frequently  found  upon  it,  Silene  inflata,  L. 

,,  Welsh-,  from  its  occurrence  in  Wales, 

Meconopsis  cambrica,  L. 

Potato,  Sp.  Batatas,  the  name  of  a tropical  convol- 
vulus, the  so-called  “ Sweet-potato,”  injudiciously  trans- 
ferred to  a very  different  plant,  Solanum  tuberosum,  L. 

Potherb,  White-,  the  lamb's  lettuce,  in  contrast  to  the 
Olusatrum,  or  Black  potherb,  Valerianella  olitoria,  L. 

Poukenel,  or  Powke-needle,  L.  acus  clemonis,  Devil's 
darning  needle,  from  Pouke  or  Buck,  Satan,  in  allusion  to 
the  long  beaks  of  its  seed-vessels,  Scandix  Pecten,  L. 

Pratling  Parnell,  a name  that  seems  to  imply  a girl 
of  suspicious  character,  who  has  let  out  secrets,  or  told 
tales  to  her  own  discredit,  Saxifraga  umbrosa,  L. 

Prickly  Samphire,  see  Samphire. 

Pricket,  Fr.  triacquette,  dim.  of  triacque,  and 

Prick-madam,  Fr.  trique-madame,  for  triacque  madame, 
from  L.  theriaca,  an  anthelmintic  medicine,  among  the 
principal  ingredients  of  which  were  stone-crops, 

Sedum  acre,  album,  and  reflexum,  L. 

Prick-timber,  or  Prick-wood,  from  its  being  used  to 
make  skewers,  shoemakers’  pegs,  and  goads,  which  were 
formerly  called  pricks,  G.  qinnholtz,  the  spindle  tree, 

Evonymus  europaeus,  L. 

Priest’s  Crown,  from  its  bald  receptacle,  after  the 
pappus  has  fallen  from  it,  resembling  the  shorn  heads  of 
the  Roman  Catholic  clergy,  Taraxacum  officinale,  Will. 

Priest’s  Pintle,  G.  pfajjen-pint,  and  pfaffen-zagel,  Fr. 
vit  (le  prestre,  so  called  from  the  appearance  of  the  spadix. 

Arum  maculatum,  L. 
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Primerole,  in  Chaucer,  (Mill.  T.  1.  82,)  and  Gower 
(b.  vii,)  from  the  Fr.  primeverole , dim.  of  primavera, 
shortened  from  It.  fior  di  prima  vera.  See  Primrose. 

Primula  veris,  L.  acaulis. 

Primprint,  or  Prim,  a name  now  given  to  the  privet, 
but  formerly  to  the  primi-ose,  from  the  Fr.  prime  printemps, 
first  spring,  and  exactly  corresponding  to  the  modern  Fr. 
name  of  this  flower,  primevere.  In  the  middle  ages,  how- 
ever, the  primrose  was  called  in  Latin  Ligustrum,  as  may 
be  seen  in  a Nominale  of  the  fifteenth  century  in  Mayer  and 
Wright's  vocabularies,  (p.  192  and  p.  264,)  and  several  other 
lists,  and  so  late  as  the  seventeenth  centuiy  in  W.  Coles’s 
Adam  in  Eden,  where  he  says  of  Ligustrum,  “ This  herbe 
is  called  primrose.  It  is  good  to  potage.”  But  Ligustrum 
was  used  on  the  continent,  and  adopted  by  Turner,  as  the 
generic  name  of  the  Privet ; and  prim-print,  as  the  English 
of  Ligustrum,  thus  came  to  be  transferred  from  the  herb  to 
the  shrub.  1 Ligustrum  vulgare,  L. 

Primet,  shortened  from  primprint,  and  correctly  applied 
in  the  Grete  Herball,  ch.  cccl.,  to  the  primrose, 

Primula  veris,  L. 

Primrose,  from  Pryme  rolles,  the  name  it  bears  in  old 
books  and  MSS.  The  Grete  Herball,  ch.  cccl.,  says,  “ It  is 
called  Pryme  Rolles  of  pryme  tyme,  because  it  beareth  the 
first  floure  in  pryme  tyme.”  It  is  also  called  so  in  Frere 
Randolph's  catalogue.  Chaucer  and  Gower  write  it  in  one 
word  primerole.  This  little  common  plant  affords  a most 
extraordinary  example  of  blundering.  Primerole  is  an  abbre- 
viation of  Fr.  primeverole , It.  primaverola,  dim.  of  prima 
vera,  from  f or  di  prima  vera,  the  first  spring  flower. 
Primerole,  as  an  outlandish  unintelligible  word,  was  soon 
familiarized  into  prime  rolles,  and  this  into  primrose.  This 
is  explained  in  popular  works  as  meaning  the  first  rose  of 
the  spring,  a name  that  never  would  have  been  given  to  a 
plant  that  in  form  and  colour  is  so  unlike  a rose.  But  the 
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rightful  claimant  of  it,  strange  to  say,  is  the  daisy,  which 
in  the  south  of  Europe  is  a common  and  conspicuous  flower 
in  early  spring,  while  the  primrose  is  an  extremely  rare 
one,  and  it  is  the  daisy  that  bears  the  name  in  all  the  old 
books.  See  Fuchs,  p.  145,  where  there  is  an  excellent 
figure  of  it,  titled  primula  veris  ; and  the  Ortus  Sanitatis, 
(Ed.  Augsb.  I486,)  ch.  cccxxxiii.,  where  we  have  a very 
good  woodcut  of  a daisy  titled  “ masslieben,  Premula  veris, 
Latine.”  Brunfelsius,  (ed.  1531,)  speaking  of  the  Herba 
paralysis,  the  cowslip,  says,  (p.  190,)  expressly,  “ Sye  wiirt 
von  etliehen  Doctores  Primula  veris  genannt,  das  doch 
falsch  ist  wann  Primula  veris  ist  matsomen  oder  zeitlosen.” 
Brunschwygk  (b.  ii.  c.  viii.)  uses  the  same  words.  The 
Zeitlose  is  the  daisy.  Parkinson  (Th.  Bot.  p.  531)  assigns 
the  name  to  both  the  daisy  and  the  primrose.  Matthioli  (Ed. 
Frankf.  1586,  p.  653)  calls  his  Beilis  major  “Primo  fiore 
maggiore,  seu  Fiore  di  prima  vera,  nonnullis  Primula  veris 
major,”  and  figures  the  moon-daisy.  His  Beilis  minor,  which 
seems  to  be  our  daisy,  he  calls  “ Primo  fiore  minore,  Fior  di 
pnmavera,  Gallis  Marguerites,  Germanis  Masslieben At 
p.  883  he  figures  the  cowslip,  and  calls  that  also  “ Primula 
veris,  Italis  Fiore  di primavera,  Gallis primevere.”  But  all 
the  older  writers,  as  the  author  of  the  Ortus  Sanitatis, 
Brunsehwygk,  Brunsfels,  Fuchs,  Lonicerus,  and  their  co- 
temporaries, with  the  single  exception  of  Ruelliuis,  assign 
the  name  to  the  daisy  only.  Primula  veris,  L.  acaulis. 

„ Scotch-,  from  its  growth  upon  the  mountains  of 
Scotland,  Primula  farinosa,  L. 

Primrose  Peerless,  a name  now  given  to  a narcissus, 
apparently  transferred  to  it  from  a lady,  the  favourite  of 
Ihomas  k Becket,  of  whom  it  is  related  by  Bale,  that 
“ Holye  Thomas  would  sumtyme  for  his  pleasure  make 
a journey  of  pylgrymage  to  the  prymerose  peerlesse  of 
Stafforde.”  Hampson  (vol.  i.  p.  121).  The  term  primerose 
was  not  unfrequently  applied  to  ladies  in  the  middle  ages. 
See  Chaucer,  (Mill.  T.  1.  82).  Narcissus  biflorus.  Curt. 
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Prince’s  Feather,  from  its  resemblance  to  that  of  the 
Prince  of  Wales,  Amarantns  hypochondriacus,  L. 

Privet,  in  Tusser  Privy,  altered  from  Pry  met,  an  abbre- 
viation of  Primprint,  the  primrose,  through  a confusion 
between  this  flower  and  the  shrub,  from  the  application  to 
both  of  them  by  medieval  writers  of  the  Latin  Ligustrum. 
See  Primprint.  Ligustrum  vulgare,  L. 

,,  Barren-,  from  its  want  of  the  conspicuous  white 
flowers  of  the  real  privet,  to  which  it  certainly  bears  no 
other  resemblance  than  in  being  an  evergreen, 

Rhamnus  Alatemus,  L. 

Procession  Flower,  see  Rogation  Flower. 

Prune,  L .pruned,  adj.  of  primus,  Gr.  irpovvr], 

P.  communis,  Huds.  var.  domestica,  L. 

Puckfists,  from  fist,  G.  feist,  crepitus,  and  Puck,  O.N. 
puki,  who,  in  Pierce  Plowman  and  other  old  works,  seems 
to  have  been  the  same  as  Satan,  but  in  later  tales  the  king 
of  the  fairies,  and  given  to  coarse  practical  jokes.  See 
Pixie  Stools.  Lycoperdon,  L. 

Pudding-grass,  pennyroyal,  from  its  being  used  to  make 
stuffings  for  meat,  formerly  called  puddings,  as  in  an  Old 
Play,  The  Ordinary  (Dodsley,  vol.  x.  p.  229)  : 

“ Let  the  Corporal 

Come  sweating  under  a breast  of  mutton,  stuffed 
With  Pudding 

R.  Turner  says  (Bot.  p.  247),  that  it  was  especially  “ used 
in  Hogs -puddings,”  which,  according  to  Halliwell,  were 
made  of  flour,  currants,  and  spice,  and  stuffed  into  the 
entrail  of  a hog.  Mentha  Pulegium,  L. 

Puff-ball,  from  its  resemblance  to  a powder  puff, 

Lycoperdon  giganteum,  Bat. 

Pulse,  L.  puls,  Gr.  7to\to?,  Hebr.  phul,  a pottage  of 
meal  and  peas,  the  food  of  the  Romans  before  the  intro- 
duction of  bread,  and  afterwards  used  to  feed  the  sacred 
chicken,  a term  now  confined  to  the  fruit  of  Leguminosae. 

Pumpkin,  or  Pompion,  Fr.  pompon,  whence  bumpkin, 
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L.  pepOy  -onis,  Gr.  Treiruv,  which  was  used  in  the  same 
sense;  as,  e.g.  in  Homer  (II.  ii.  235),  w 7re7rove?,  blockheads  ! 
and  in  the  phrase  7T67 ropo?  yuaXa/cwrepo?,  softer  than  a pump- 
kin ; see  Talbot  in  Eng.  Etym.  Cucurbita  Pepo,  L. 

Purification  Flower,  the  snowdrop,  see  Fair  Maids 
of  February.  Galanthus  nivalis,  L. 

Purple  Loosestrife,  Lythrum  Salicaria,  L. 

Purple  Marshwort,  or  -Marshlocic,  or  Purple-wort, 
from  the  colour  of  its  flowers,  and  its  being  consequently 
regarded,  as  W.  Coles  tells  us  in  his  Art  of  Simpling, 
(ch.  xxvii,)  as  “ an  excellent  remedy  against  the  purples,” 

Comarum  palustre,  L. 

Purret,  Fr.  porrette,  It.  porreta,  dim.  of  porro,  the  leek, 
L.  porrum,  Allium  Porrum,  L. 

Purslane,  in  Turner  Purcellaine,  in  the  Grete  Herball 
Porcelayne,  Fr.  porcellaine,  It.  porcellana,  a name  first 
used  by  Marco  Polo  in  describing  the  fine  earthenware 
made  in  China,  and  adopted  from  the  name  of  a sea-shell, 
which  resembles  it  in  texture,  and  is  so  called  from  por- 
cella,  a dim.  of  L.  porcus  or  porca,  used  in  a figurative 
sense,  as  explained  by  Diez  and  Scheler.  In  Latin  the 
plant  was  called  portulaca,  and  this  word  seems  to  have 
been  confounded  with  the  more  familiar  porcellana.  It 
certainly  bears  no  resemblance  to  porcelain.  Fuchs  (Hist, 
plant,  p.  Ill)  derives  its  German  name  of  Portzel  kraut 
from  L . porcellus,  a pig.  Portulaca  oleracea,  L. 

Purslane,  Sea-,  Atriplex  portulacoides,  L. 

Pyrrie,  the  pear-tree,  A.S .pirige, 

Pyrus  communis,  L. 

Quakers  and  Shakers,  Quake-,  or  Quaking-grass,  from 
its  trembling  spikelets,  Briza  media,  L. 

Queen  of  the  mead,  L.  Regina  prati,  from  its  flowers 
resembling  ostrich  feathers,  the  badge  of  royalty. 

Spiraea  Ulmaria,  L. 

13 
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Quick-in-tiie-iiand,  that  is  “ Alive  in  the  hand/’  the 
Touch-me-not,  from  the  sudden  bursting  and  contortion  of 
its  seed-pods  upon  being  pressed, 

Impatiens  Noli  me  tangere,  L. 

Quicken  or  Quick-beam,  or  Wicken,  a tree  ever  moving, 
A.S.  cwlc-beam,  from  cwic,  alive,  and  beam,  tree,  translated 
in  iElfric’s  glossary  “tremulus,”  a name  applied  by  him  to 
the  aspen,  hut  which  has  been  transferred  to  this,  the  wild 
service,  or  roan  tree,  probably  through  some  confusion 
between  cwic  and  wicce,  a witch,  and  the  roan  being  re- 
garded as  a preservative  against  witchcraft.  See  Roan. 
Wiclcen  is  merely  a different  spelling  of  the  same  word. 
Which  is  given  in  Levin’s  Manipulus  as  meaning  “ alive,” 
“ vivus.”  Pyrus  aucuparia,  L. 

Quick- set,  from  its  being  set  to  grow  in  a hedge,  a 
quick  or  living  plant,  and  forming  what  Hyll  calls  “ a 
livelye  hedge,”  as  contrasted  with  a paling  or  other  fence 
of  dead  wood,  the  hawthorn, 

Crataegus  Oxyacantha,  L. 

Quill-wort,  from  its  resemblance  to  a bunch  of  quills, 

Isoetes  lacustris,  L. 

Quince,  in  Chaucer  (R.R.  1.  1375)  coine,  of  which  quince 
seems  to  be  the  plural,  Fr.  coing,  It.  and  Span,  cotogna, 
L.  cydonium,  called  in  Greek  fig\a  tcuSoovia,  from  Cydon,  a 
place  in  Crete,  Pyrus  Cydonia,  L. 

Quitch-grass,  or  Twitch,  with  an  interchange  of  the 
initial  consonant  of  frequent  occurrence,  owing  partly, 
perhaps,  to  the  early  copyists  writing  the  letters  c and  t 
exactly  alike,  but  also  from  a dialectic  tendency  in  some 
districts  to  pronounce  tw  as  qu,  and  qu  as  tw,  (see  Atkin- 
son’s Clev.  Dial,  in  v.  Twill)  the  couch-grass,  A.S.  cwice, 
from  cwic,  vivacious,  Sw.  hwihha . See  Couch. 

Triticum  repens,  L. 

Rabone,  Sp.  rabano,  L.  raphanus,  the  radish, 

Raphanus  sativus,  L. 
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Radish,  It.  radice,  root,  L.  radix,  a plant  valued  for  its 
root,  Rapkanus  sativus,  L. 

„ Horse-,  a larger  and  stronger  radish, 

Cocklearia  Armoracia,  L. 

Ragged  Robin,  Fr.  Robinet  decline,  from  its  application, 
upon  the  doctrine  of  signatures,  to  the  laceration  of  the 
organ  so-called,  a name  suggested  by  its  finely  laciniated 
petals,  Lychnis  Flos  Cuculi,  L. 

Ragwort,  G.  ragwurz,  a term  expressive  of  supposed 
aphrodisiac  virtues,  and  originally  assigned  to  plants  of 
the  Orchis  tribe,  as  it  is  in  Germany  to  the  present  day, 
and  as  we  find  it  in  all  our  own  early  herbals.  With  the 
same  implied  meaning  the  pommes  d’amour  are  called  by 
Lyte  (b.  iii.  ch.  85)  Rage- apples.  In  our  modern  floras  the 
name  Ragwort  is,  for  no  other  assignable  reason  than  its 
laciniated  leaves,  transferred  to  a large  groundsel, 

Senecio  Jacobaea,  L. 

Rainberry- thorn,  (Florio  in  v.)  the  buckthorn,  from  L. 
rhamnus.  See  Rhine-berries.  Rhamnus  catharticus,  L. 

Raisin-tree,  the  red  currant  tree,  from  confusion  of  its 
fruit  with  the  small  raisins  from  Corinth  called  currants, 

Ribes  rubrum,  L. 

Rajipe,  in  the  sense  of  “wanton,”  from  its  supposed  aphro- 
disiac powers,  the  cuckoo  pint,  Arum  maculatum,  L. 

Rampion,  Fr.  raiponce,  a word  mistaken,  as  in  the 
cases  of  “ cerise  ” and  “ pease,”  for  a plural,  and  the  m 
inserted  for  euphony;  from  L.  rapunculus,  a small  rap  a, 
or  turnip ; a bell-flower  so  called  from  its  esculent  tubers, 

Campanula  Rapunculus,  L. 

Ramsies  or  Ramson,  A.S.  hramsa,  Norw.  rams,  Da. 
ramse,  Sw.  rams,  G.  ramsel,  from  Da.  Sw.  and  Ic.  ram,  rank, 
a wild  garlick  so  called  from  its  strong  odour,  and  the  rank 
flavour  that  it  communicates  to  milk  and  butter.  Ramson 
would  be  the  plural  of  ramse,  as  peason  of  pease,  and  oxen 
of  ox.  Allium  ursinum,  L. 
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Rape,  L.  rapns,  or  rapum,  Brassica  Rapa,  L. 

Raspberry,  in  Turner’s  herbal  called  Ranpin  or  Itaspicex, 
of  which  the  last  syllables  look  like  the  Du.  ben,  benje, 
a berry.  The  first  is  more  obscure.  It  can  scarcely  be  ranp, 
as  the  dictionaries  explain  it ; for,  although  the  stems  are 
rough,  the  fruit  is  not  so.  It  seems,  like  several  other 
names  of  plants,  to  be  of  double  origin;  being  partly  cor- 
rupted from  Fr.  ronce  or  rouce,  a bramble,  as  brann  from 
bronce,  and  partly  from  resp,  as  it  is  called  in  Tusser,  a 
word  that  in  the  Eastern  counties  means  a shoot,  a sucker, 
a young  stem,  and  especially  the  fruit-bearing  stem  of 
raspberries.  (Forby.)  This  name  it  may  owe  to  the 
circumstance  that  the  fruit  grows  on  the  young  shoots  of 
the  previous  year.  Fr.  in  Cotgrave  meure  de  ronce. 

Rubus  I dams,  L. 

Rattle-box  or  Yellow  Rattle,  A.S.  hrceiele  or  liraiel- 
wyrt,  L.  crotalum,  Gr.  Kpo-akov,  from  the  rattling  of  the 
ripe  seed  in  its  pod,  Rhinanthus  Crista  galli,  L. 

,,  Red-,  Pedicularis  sylvatiea,  L. 

Rawbone,  properly  Rabone.  See  Runch. 

Ray-grass,  Fr.  ivraie,  drunkenness,  from  the  supposed 
intoxicating  quality  of  the  seeds  of  the  darnel,  a species  of 
the  same  genus,  Lolium  perenne,  L. 

Red-knees,  from  its  red  angular  joints,  the  culrage  or 
arsmart,  Polygonum  Hydropiper,  L. 

Red-legs,  from  its  red  stalks, 

Polygonum  Bistorta,  L. 

Red  Morocco,  from  the  colour  of  the  petals, 

Adonis  autumnalis,  L. 

Red-rot,  from  its  supposed  baneful  effect  upon  sheep, 
and  its  red  colour,  Drosera,  L. 

Red-shanks,  from  its  red  stalks, 

Polygonum  Persicaria,  L. 

and  in  the  Northern  counties,  where  it  is  a nickname  for  the 
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Scotch  Highlanders,  the  herb  Robert, 

Geranium  Robertianum,  L. 

Redweed,  the  red  poppy,  not  merely  from  its  red 
flowers,  but  from  these  being  used  as  a weed  'or  dye. 
“ Ils  teignent  la  laine  en  beau  rouge,  lorsqu'elle  est  traitee 
par  l'alum  et  l’acide  acetique.”  Duchesne,  pi.  utiles,  p.  183. 

Papaver  Rhoeas,  L. 

Reed,  A.S.  hreod,  G.  riel,  and  a similar  name  in  all 
Germanic  languages.  It  seems  to  be  identical  with  Lat. 
arundo,  in  which  the  i of  the  former  is  replaced  with  u,  as 
in  hirundo  compared  with  Gr.  yeXtSav,  a swallow,  and  an  n 
inserted  before  d for  euphony.  The  initial  h of  the  A.S. 
hreod  is  also  found  in  the  Lat.  liarundo  of  several  MSS.  and 
inscriptions.  The  root  of  the  word  unknown. 

Arundo  Phragmites,  L. 

Reed-mace,  from  the  “ Ecee  homo  ” pictures,  and 
familiar  statues  of  Jesus  in  his  crown  of  thorns,  with  this 
reed-like  plant  in  his  hand  as  a mace  or  sceptre, 

Typha  latifolia,  L. 

Reindeer-moss,  a lichen  on  which  the  reindeer  feeds, 

Cladonia  rangiferina,  Hoffm. 

Rest-harrow,  arrest-harrow,  Fr.  arrete-bceuf,  from  its 
strong  matted  roots  impeding  the  progress  of  plough  and 
harrow,  Ononis  arvensis,  L. 

Rhine-berries,  the  fruit  of  the  buckthorn,  Du.  rhyn- 
besien,  G.  rainbeere,  a name  explained  by  Lyte  (b.  vi. 
e.  30)  as  meaning  berries  from  the  Rhine,  by  Adelung 
derived  from  rain,  a boundary,  the  usual  place  of  growth 
of  the  shrub,  but  perhaps  from  L.  rhamnus, 

Rhamnus  eatharticus,  L. 

Rhubarb,  M.Lat.  rha,  from  its  oriental  name  raved,  and 
barbarum,  foreign,  to  distinguish  this,  a plant  of  the  Volga, 
from  the  Rha  ponticum ,t  another  kind  that  came  from  the 
Roman  province,  Pontus,  Rheum,  L. 

„ Monk's-,  4 Rumex  Patientia,  L. 
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Ribbon-grass,  the  striped  variety  of 

Digraphis  arundinaeea,  PB. 

Ribwort,  or  Ribgrass,  from  the  strong  parallel  veins  in 
its  leaves,  Plantago  lanceolata,  L. 

Rie-grass,  a name  that  through  some  confusion  between 
rie  and  ray  is  by  many  farmers  wrongly  applied  to  the  ray- 
grass,  a perennial  darnel,  Lolium  perenne,  L. 

but  by  Ray,  by  Martyn  in  his  Flora  Rustica,  and  all  care- 
ful writers  assigned,  with  more  propriety,  to  the  meadow 
barley,  the  flowering  spike  of  which  somewhat  resembles 
that  of  rye,  Hordeum  pratense,  L. 

Risk,  the  old  spelling  of  rush. 

Roan -tree,  See  Rowan. 

Roast- beef,  from  the  smell  of  the  bruised  leaf,  the  stink- 
ing gladdon,  Iris  foetidissima,  L. 

Robin  - run  - in  - the  - hedge,  Lizzy-run-up-the-hedge, 
names  of  the  ground  ivy,  which  seem  to  have  been  given 
to  it  from  confusion  of  gill,  ferment,  Fr.  guiller,  with  gill, 
a girl.  See  Gill  and  Haymaids.  Nepeta  Glechoma,  B. 

Rocambole,  Fr.  rocambolle,  a word  of  uncertain  deriva- 
tion, Allium  Scorodoprasum,  L. 

Rock  cress,  from  its  alliance  to  the  cresses,  and  its 
growth  upon  rocks,  Arabis  stricta  and  petrsea,  Lam. 

Rock-moss,  a lichen  that  grows  on  rocks, 

Roccella  tinctoria,  Ag. 

Rock-rose,  a name  that  properly  belongs  to  the  Cisti, 
with  which  the  English  representatives  of  the  order  were 
once  comprised,  from  the  resemblance  of  some  of  them  to 
a rose,  and  their  growth  on  rocks,  Helianthemum,  L. 

Rock-tripe,  Fr.  tripe  de  roche,  an  edible  lichen,  upon 
which  Sir  J.  Franklin  and  his  companions  supported  them- 
selves in  Arctic  America,  and  so  called  from  some  fancied 
resemblance,  Gyrophora  vellea,  Ach. 

Rocket,  Fr.  roqueite , It.  rucchetta,  dim.  of  L.  eruca, 

Eruca  sativa,  Lam. 
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„ Base-,  or  Dyer’s-,  Reseda  luteola,  L. 

„ Bastard-,  Brassica  Erucastrum,  L. 

„ Dame’s-,  or  Garden-,  or  White-, 

Hesperis  matronalis,  L. 

„ London-,  Sisymbrium  Irio,  L. 

„ Sea-,  Cakile  maritima,  L. 

„ Wall-,  Brassica  muralis,  Bois. 

„ Winter-,  or  Yellow-,  Barbarea  vulgaris,  RB. 

Rogation-flower,  from  its  flowering  in  Rogation  week, 
the  next  but  one  before  Whitsuntide,  when  processions 
were  made  to  perambulate  the  parishes  with  the  Holy 
Cross  and  Litanies,  to  mark  the  boundaries,  and  invoke 
the  blessing  of  God  on  the  crops.  Gerarde  says  (p.  450) 
that  “ the  maidens  which  use  in  the  countries  to  walke 
the  procession,  make  themselves  garlands  and  nosegaies 
of  it.”  It  was  for  the  same  reason  called  Cross-,  Gang-, 
and  Procession-flower.  Polygala  vulgaris,  L. 

Rose,  L.  rosa,  a word  adopted  into  most  of  the  modern 
languages  of  Europe,  Gr.  po8ov,  which  evidently  means 
f red,’  and  is  nearly  related  to  Go.  rauds,  G.  roth,  W.  rhudd, 
Rus.  rdeyu,  and  Skr.  rohide,  red.  The  L.  rosa  appears  to  be 
a foreign  word  introduced  to  replace  a more  ancient  name 
for  this  shrub,  rubies,  which,  like  the  Gr.  po8ov,  is  expres- 
sive of  a red  colour,  as  we  see  from  its  derivatives,  rubeus, 
ruber,  rubidus,  rubicundus,  rubere,  erubescere,  rubigo,  rubia, 
but  which  is  employed  by  Latin  writers  merely  in  the  sense 
of  a bramble  bush . Rosa  would  seem  to  be  connected  with 
po8ov  through  a form  in  t,  rota,  whence  rutilus,  reddish,  and 
L.  rota,  Wei.  rhod,  Gael,  rotli,  a wheel,  so  named,  we  may 
presume,  from  the  resemblance  of  its  outline  to  a rose.  The 
one  cultivated  in  ancient  times  must  have  been  a crimson 
species,  to  judge  from  the  myth  of  its  springing  from  the 
blood  of  Adonis ; Homer’s  po8o8a/CTv\o‘;  ’JJai? ; the  com- 
parison of  it  with  Tyrian  purple  in  Columella’s  line: 

J am  rosa  mitescit  Sarrano  clarior  ostro  ; 
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and  the  distinct  statement  of  Isidore  (c.  Lx.)  that  it  was 
called  so,  " quod  rutijante  colore  rubet.”  Rosa,  L. 

„ Brier-,  or  Dog-,  or  Hip-,  R.  canina,  L. 

,,  Burnet-,  from  the  resemblance  of  its  leaf  to  that 
of  the  burnet,  R.  spinosissima,  L. 

„ Cabbage-,  from  its  well  filled  flowers, 

R.  centifolia,  L. 

,,  Canker-,  from  its  supposed  injurious  effect  on 
wheat-crops,  the  red  or  field  poppy,  Papaver  Rhoeas,  L. 

„ China-,  or  Monthly-,  R.  indica,  L. 

„ Christmas-,  from  its  rose-like  flowers,  and  its 
blossoming'  in  the  winter,  Helleborus  niger,  L. 

„ Corn-,  the  field  poppy,  Papaver  Rhoeas,  L. 

„ Damask-,  from  Damascus,  R.  damascena,  Mill. 

„ Dog-,  R.  canina,  L. 

„ Guelder-,  from  its  balls  of  white  flowers  which 
somewhat  resemble  a double  rose,  and  its  native  countrv 
Gueldres,  the  sterile-flowered  var.  of  the  water  elder, 

Viburnum  Opulus,  L. 

„ Province-,  from  Provins,  a small  village  about 
forty  miles  from  Paris,  where  it  used  to  be  cultivated. 
Douce  in  Illustrations  of  Shakspeare,  (vol.  ii.  p.  247,)  says  : 
“ It  was  imported  into  that  country  from  Syria  by  a count 
De  Brie.  There  is  an  elegant  cut  and  a good  account  of  it 
in  the  first  edition  of  Pomet,  Hist,  des  drogues,  1694,  fol. 
p.  174/’  R.  centifolia,  L.  var. 

Rose-a-ruby,  L.  rosa  rubea,  from  its  rich  red  flowers, 

Adonis  autumnalis,  L. 

Rose  Bay,  the  name  given  by  Turner  to  the  oleander, 
but  now,  from  resemblance  of  leaf  in  an  outline  drawing, 
improperly  applied  in  some  books  to  a very  different  plant, 

Epilobium  angustifolium,  L. 

Rose  Campion,  the  rose-coloured  campion, 

Lychnis  coronaria,  L. 
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Rose  Elder,  the  elder  that  bears  roses,  the  Guelder  rose, 

Viburnum  Opulus,  L. 

Rose-root,  or  -wort,  L.  rhodia  radix,  from  the  odour  of 
its  rootstock,  Rhodiola  rosea,  L. 

Rosemary,  L.  rosmarinus,  sea-spray,  from  its  usually 
growing  on  the  sea-coast,  and  its  odour  like  that  of  the  sea., 

Rosmarinus  officinalis,  L. 

„ Marsh-,  or  Wild-,  from  its  narrow  linear  leaves 
like  those  of  rosemary,  Andromeda  polifolia,  L. 

Rot-grass,  from  its  being  supposed  to  bane  sheep,  a grass 
in  the  sense  of  herbage,  Pinguicula  vulgaris,  L. 

Rowan,  or  Roan-tree,  called  in  the  Northern  counties 
Ran  or  Royne,  Da.  and  Sw.  ronn  or  rann,  the  O.Norse 
runa,  a charm,  from  its  being  supposed  to  have  power  to 
avert  the  evil  eye.  “ The  most  approved  charm  against 
cantrips  and  spells  was  a branch  of  the  Rowan-tree  planted 
and  placed  over  the  byre.  This  sacred  tree  cannot  be 
removed  by  unholy  fingers.”  Jamieson's  Scot.  Diet. 

“ Roan-tree  and  red  thread 
Haud  the  witches  a’  in  dread.” 

Johnston  in  East.  Bord. 

The  word  runn,  from  Skr.  ru,  murmur,  meant  a secret.  A 
run-wita  was  a private  secretary,  one  who  knew  his  master's 
secrets ; and  from  the  same  word  were  derived  rynan,  to 
whisper,  runa,  a whisperer,  in  earlier  times  a magician,  and 
run-stafas,  mysterious  staves.  From  this  last  use  of  the 
word  the  name  run  came  naturally  to  be  applied  to  the  tree 
from  which  such  staves  were  usually  cut,  as  hoc  to  that  from 
which  bookstaves,  locstafas,  were  made ; but  it  does  not 
appear  to  be  ascertained  why  this  tree  should  have  been 
so  exclusively  used  for  carving  runes  upon,  as  to  have 
derived  its  name  from  them,  not  only  in  the  British  isles, 
but  in  the  Scandinavian  countries  also.  There  was  pro- 
bably a superstitious  feeling  of  respect  for  it  derived  from 
ancient  times.  Pyrus  Aucuparia,  Giirt. 
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Ruddes,  a name  that  should  mean  a red  or  ruddy  flower, 
and  is  hardly  applicable  to  a yellow  one,  such  as  the  mari- 
gold to  which  it  is  given  in  early  writers.  But  red  and 
ruddy  were  formerly  said  of  gold ; as  in  the  ballad  of  Robin 
Hood  and  the  Shepherd  : 

“ Here’s  twenty  pounds  in  good  red  gold.” 
and  in  those  of  Germany,  Flanders,  Denmark  and  Sweden. 
The  author  of  the  Grete  Herball,  in  speaking  of  this  plant, 
says:  “ Maydens  make  garlands  of  it,  when  they  go  to 
feestes  and  bryde  ales,  because  it  hath  fayre  yellowe  floures 
and  ruddy.”  Calendula  officinalis  L. 

and  the  corn  marigold,  Chrysanthemum  segetum,  L. 

Rue,  L.  ruta,  Gr.  pvrri,  its  meaning  unknown, 

Ruta  graveolens,  L. 

„ Meadow-,  or  Fen-,  from  its  rue-like  much  divided 
leaves,  and  its  place  of  growth,  Thalictrum  flavum,  L. 

,,  Wall-,  Asplenium  Ruta  muraria,  L. 

Runch,  a coarse  wild  radish,  the  jointed  charlock,  a word 
of  uncertain  derivation,  but  one  that  in  Scotland  is  applied 
to  a strong  rawboned  woman,  as  a “ runchie  quean,”  in 
reference,  as  Jamieson  thinks,  to  this  plant. 

Raphanus  Raphanistrum,  L. 

Rupture-wort,  from  its  fancied  remedial  powers, 

Herniaria  glabra,  L. 

Rush,  in  old  authors  Ryschys,  Rish,  Resh,  and  Rashes, 
A.S.  rise,  related  to  It.  lisca,  reed,  Juncus,  L. 

„ Bog-,  Schoenus,  L. 

„ Bul-,  Mat-,  or  Pool-,  Scirpus  lacustris,  L. 

„ Candle-,  from  its  furnishing  wicks, 

Juncus  eflusus,  L. 

,,  Club-,  Scirpus  palustris,  L. 

„ Dutch-,  or  Scouring-,  Equisetum  hyemale,  L. 

„ Flowering-,  from  its  tall  rush-like  stem  and 
handsome  head  of  flowers,  Butomus  umbellatus,  L. 

,,  Pin-,  Juncus  eflusus,  L. 
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Rust,  from  an  effect  similar  to  the  rust  of  iron  produced 
upon  plants  by  certain  minute  fungi,  which  have  been  sup- 
posed to  he  conditions  of  Puccinia  graminis,  but  for  the 
present  are  classified  as  Trichobasis  Rubigo  vera.  Berk. 

Rutabaga,  the  Swede  turnip,  so  called  from  Sw.  rota- 
baggar,  root-rams.  J.  H.  Lundgren  in  N.  & Q.,  4th  ser., 
v.  76.  Brassiea  campestris,  L.  var.  rutabaga. 

Rye,  A.S.  ryge,  O.N.  rugr,  W.  r/tyg,  O.H.G .roggo,  Lith. 
ruggei,  Rus.  rush,  Pol.  rez' , Esth.  rukki,  a word  extending, 
with  dialectic  modifications,  all  over  Northern  Asia,  from 
which  this  grain  seems  to  have  travelled  to  the  South  and 
West.  Its  derivation  unknown.  See  L.  Diefenbach,  (Or. 
Eur.  No.  29,)  and  J.  Grimm,  (Gesch.  d.  D.  Spr.  p.  64). 

Secale  cereale,  L. 

Rye-grass,  see  Rie-grass,  and  Ray-grass. 

Sabin,  see  Savine. 

Safflower,  from  its  flowers  being  sold,  as  a dye,  for 
genuine  saffron,  Carthamus  tinctorius,  L. 

Saffron,  Sp.  azafran,  Ar.  al  zahafaran,  from  Pers.  zaafer 
(Littre),  Crocus  sativus,  L. 

Sage,  in  Gower  Saulge,  Fr.  sauge,  It.  and  Lat.  salvia, 
which  by  change  of  l to  u became  saunia,  sauja,  sauge,  as 
alveus,  a trough,  by  the  same  process,  auge,  Salvia,  L. 

„ Wood-,  from  its  sage-like  leaves,  and  growth  in 
woods,  and  about  their  borders, 

Teucrium  Scorodonia,  L. 

Sainfoin,  sometimes  spelt,  as  in  Lyte,  in  Dale,  and  in 
MartyiPs  Flora  Rustica,  Saintfoin,  in  Hudson  St.  Foin,  in 
Plukenet  Saincf-foin,  and  thence  translated  by  some  of  our 
old  writers  “ Holy  hay,”  but  really  formed  from  Fr.  sain, 
wholesome,  and  foin,  hay,  L.  sanum  fcenum,  representing  its 
older  name  Meclica,  which  properly  meant  ‘ of  Media/  but 
was  misunderstood  as  meaning  ‘ curative/  According  to 
Plukenet  and  Hill,  the  name  was  first  given  to  the  lucerne. 
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Medicago  sativa,  and  that  of  lucerne  to  an  Onobrychis,  our 
present  sainfoin.  There  does  not  appear  to  be  any  saint 
named  Foin , nor  any  reason  for  ascribing  divine  properties 
to  this  plant.  According  to  Bomare,  quoted  by  Duchesne, 
“ Le  S.  est  ainsi  appeld  parceque  c’est  le  fourage  le  plus 
appetisant,  le  plus  nourrissant,  et  le  plus  sain,  qu’on  puisse 
donner  aux  chevaux  et  aux  bestiaux.”  Good  reasons  for  a 
name  follow  of  course.  The  equivocal  word  Medica  is 
undoubtedly  the  origin  of  this  one.  See  Medick. 

As  at  present  applied,  Onobrychis  sativa,  Lam. 

Sainfoin,  in  the  Dictionary  of  Husbandry,  1717,  lucerne, 
which  is  explained  as  “Medick  fodder,  Spanish  trefoil,  and 
Snail  or  Horned  clover  grass,”  Medicago  sativa,  L. 

St.  Anthony's  nut,  the  pignut,  from  his  being  the 
patron  saint  of  pigs,  “ Immundissimas  porcorum  greges 
custodire  cogitur  miser  Antonius.”  Moresini  Papatus, 
p.  133.  Bunium  flexuosum,  L. 

St.  Anthony’s  rape  or  turnep,  from  its  tubers  being  a 
favourite  food  of  pigs.  Ranunculus  bulbosus,  L. 

St.  Barbara’s  cress,  from  its  growing  and  being  eaten 
in  the  winter,  her  day  being  the  4th  Dec.  old  style  ; or,  as 
the  Grimms  explain  the  G.  synonym  barbel-  or  barben- 
kraul,  “ weil  es  die  barben  im  bach  fressen,”  because  the 
barbel  in  the  brook  eat  it,  Barbarea  vulgaris,  DC. 

St.  Barnaby’s  thistle,  from  its  flowering  at  the  sum- 
mer solstice,  the  11th  old  style,  now  the  22nd  of  June,  his 
day,  whence  its  Latin  specific  name, 

Centaurea  solstitialis,  L. 

St.  Bennet’s  herb,  see  Herb  Bennet. 

St.  Catharine’s  flower,  from  its  persistent  styles  re- 
sembling the  spokes  of  her  wheel,  Nigella  damascena,  L. 

St.  Christopher’s  herb,  see  Herb  Christopher. 

St.  Daboec’s  heath,  from  an  Irish  saint  of  that  name, 
a species  found  in  Ireland,  Menziesia  polifolia,  Jus. 

St.  James’s  wort,  either  from  its  being  used  for  the 
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diseases  of  horses,  of  which  this  great  warrior  and  pilgrim 
saint  was  the  patron  ; or,  according  to  Tabermemontunus, 
because  it  blossoms  about  his  day,  the  25th  July,  which 
may  have  led  to  its  use  in  a veterinary  practice  upon  male 
colts  at  this  season  ; Senecio  Jacobsea,  L. 

St.  John's  wort,  from  its  being  gathered  on  the  eve  of 
St.  John's  day,  the  24th  June,  to  be  hung  up  at  windows 
as  a preservative  against  thunder  and  evil  spirits,  whence 
it  was  called  Fuga  dsemonum,  and  given  internally  against 
mania,  Hypericum  perforatum,  L. 

St.  Patrick's  Cabbage,  from  its  occurrence  in  the  West 
of  Ireland,  where  St.  Patrick  lived,  the  London  pride, 

Saxifraga  umbrosa,  L. 

St.  Peter's  wort,  of  the  old  Herbals,  the  cowslip,  from 
its  resemblance  to  St.  Peter's  badge,  a bunch  of  keys, 
whence  G.  scl/lussel-blume,  Primula  veris,  L. 

St.  Peter's  wort,  of  modern  floras,  from  its  flowering  on 
his  day,  the  29th  June,  Hypericum  quadrangulum,  L. 

Salad,  or  Sallet,  Corn-,  from  it  being  eaten  as  a salad, 
and  growing  in  corn-fields,  Valerianella  olitoria,  Poll. 

Salad  Burnet,  a burnet  eaten  in  Italy  with  salad, 

“ L’insalata  non  e bella,  Ove  non  e la  pimpinella.” 

See  Pimpernell.  Poterium  Sanguisorba,  L. 

Salep,  Mod.  Gr.  aaXeTri,  Pers.  sahaleb,  the  plant  from 
which  salep  is  made,  Ar.  according  to  Littre,  isaleb,  a fox, 
Orchis  mascula,  mono,  and  latifolia,  L. 

Sai.igot,  Fr.  saligof,  a sloven,  or  one  who  lives  in  dirt, 
from  its  growing  in  mud,  a plant  that  Lyte  tells  us  p.  (536) 
was  found  in  his  time  “ in  certayne  places  of  this  eountrie, 
as  in  stues  and  pondes  of  cleare  water,"  Trapa  natans,  L. 

Sallow,  A.S.  sealh,  salh,salig,  O.H.G.  salaha,  Da.  selje, 
O.N.  selga,  L.  salix,  Gr.  e?u£,  Ir.  sail  and  saileog,  Sw.  salg. 
Fin.  salawa , different  forms  of  a word  that  implies  a shrub 
fit  for  withes,  A.S.  sal,  or  seel,  a strap  or  tie,  with  a termi- 
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nating  adjectival  ig  or  h,  corresponding  to  the  ix,  or  ex,  or 
ica  in  the  Latin  names  of’  shrubs.  Sal,  a hall,  in  O.H.G. 
a house,  G.  saal , seems  to  be  of  the  same  origin,  and  to  tell 
us  that  our  ancestors  dwelt  in  houses  of  wicker  work,  even 
men  of  rank.  The  L.  aula,  Gr.  dvXg  is  perhaps  the  same 
word  as  sal.  It  means  both  a stall  and  a hall.  In  fact, 
the  royal  sheepcote  was  in  the  primitive  nation  the  royal 
palace,  as  among  the  Tartars  of  the  interior  of  Asia  is  the  aoul 
at  the  present  day.  See  Westmacott,  p.  84.  Salix,  L. 

Sallow-thorn,  from  its  white  willow-like  leaves,  and 
spinous  branches,  Hippophae  rhamnoides,  L. 

Salsify,  Fr.  salsifis,  L.  solsequinm,  from  sol,  sun,  and 
sequi,  follow,  a plant  whose  flower  was  supposed  to  follow 
the  sun.  Tragopogon  porrifolius,  L. 

Saltwort,  from  its  officinal  Latin  name  Salicornia,  salt- 
lxorn,  Salicornia  herbaeea,  L. 

„ Black-,  Glaux  maritima,  L. 

Samphire,  more  properly  spelt  Sampire  or  Sampler, 
Fr.  Saint  Pierre,  It.  Herba  di  San  Pietro,  contracted  to 
Sampetra  j from  being,  from  its  love  of  sea-cliffs,  dedicated 
to  the  fisherman  saint,  whose  name  is  the  Gr.  irerpos,  a 
rock,  Fr.  pierre,  Crithmum  maritimum,  L. 

„ Marsh-,  Salicornia  herbaeea,  L. 

Sand-weed,  or  -wort,  from  its  place  of  growth, 

Arenaria,  L. 

Sanguinary,  L.  sanguinaria,  the  yarrow,  from  being 
confused,  under  the  equivocal  name  millefolium,  with  a 
horsetail  that  Isidore  tells  us  (c.  ix.)  was  formerly  used  to 
make  the  nose  bleed,  and  thence  called  herba  sanguinaria. 
See  Nosebleed.  Achilljea  Millefolium,  L. 

Sanicle,  a word  usually  derived  immediately  from  L. 
sanare,  heal,  which  on  principles  of  etymology  is  impos- 
sible. Indeed  it  is,  as  Adelung  remarks,  au  even  question, 
whether  its  origin  is  Latin  or  German.  The  great  abun- 
dance of  the  plant  in  the  middle  and  north  of  Europe 
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would  incline  us  rather  to  the  latter  as  the  likeliest,  and  it 
may  be  a corruption  of  Saint  Nicolas,  called  in  German 
Nickel.  Whatever  its  derivation,  the  name  was  understood 
in  the  Middle  ages  as  meaning  “ curative,”  and  suggested 
many  proverbial  axioms,  such  as  : 

“ Qui  a la  bugle  et  la  sanicle,  Fait  aux  chirurgions  la  nicle.” 

“ He  who  has  bugle  and  sanicle  makes  a joke  of  the  sur- 
geons;” and 

“ Celuy  qui  sanicle  a,  De  mire  affaire  il  n’a.” 

“ He  who  keeps  sanicle,  has  no  business  with  a doctor.” 
Sanicula  does  not  occur  in  classical  Latin  writers,  and  there 
is  no  such  word  as  sanis  or  sanicus  from  which  it  could 
have  been  formed.  But  in  favour  of  the  derivation  from 
San  Nicola  or  Sand  Nickel,  is  the  wonderful  Tale  of  a Tub, 
the  legend  of  his  having  interceded  with  God  in  favour  of 
two  children,  whom  an  innkeeper  had  murdered  and 
pickled  in  a pork  tub,  and  obtained  their  restoration  to  life 
and  health.  See  Brady's  Clavis  Calendaria,  vol.  ii.  p.  315, 
Forster's  Perennial  Calendar,  p.  688,  and  Mrs.  Jameson's 
Sacred  and  Legendary  Art,  p.  273.  A plant  named  after 
this  saint,  and  dedicated  to  him,  might  very  reasonably  be 
expected  to  “make  whole  and  sound  all  wounds  and  hurts 
both  inward  and  outward,”  as  Lyte  and  other  herbalists  tell 
us  of  the  sanicle.  The  Latin  name,  as  in  so  many  other 
cases,  would  be  the  nearest  approach  that  could  be  made  to 
the  German.  See  Self-heal.  Sanicula  europaea,  L. 

„ Great-,  from  resemblance  of  leaf, 

Alehemilla  vulgaris,  L. 

Saracens  Consound,  M.Lat.  Consolida  Saracennica.  Par- 
kinson says  (Th.  Bot.  p.  540),  that  “it  is  called  Solulago 
and  Consolida  from  the  old  Latine  word  consolidare,  which 
in  the  barbarous  Latine  age  did  signify  to  soder,  close,  or 
glue  up  the  lips  of  wounds ; and  Saracenica,  because  the 
Turks  and  Saracens  had  a great  opinion  thereof  in  healing 
the  wounds  and  hurts  of  their  people,  and  were  accounted 
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great  chirurgions,  and  of  wonderful  skill  therein.' ” Hence 
it  was  in  German  also  called  Heidnisch  wund/craut. 

Senecio  Saracen icus,  W. 

Satin-flower,  from  the  satiny  dissepiments  of  its  seed- 
vessel,  Lunaria  biennis,  L. 

Satyrion,  L.  salyrium,  Gr.  aarupLov  from  craTVpos,  a 
satyr,  a name  applied  to  several  species  of  orchis,  from 
their  supposed  aphrodisiac  character.  “ Mulieres  partium 
Italise  dant  earn  radicem  tritam  cum  lacte  caprino  ad 
incitandam  libidinem.”  Herbarius,  c.  cxxviii.  Orchis,  L. 

Sauce-alone,  so  called,  according  to  W.  Coles,  from 
being  “ eaten  in  spring-time  with  meat,  and  so  highly 
flavoured  that  it  serves  of  itself  for  sauce  instead  of  many 
others.”  This  is  an  ingenious  explanation  of  the  name ; 
but  the  real  origin  of  it  is  more  likely  to  be  the  It.  aglione, 
Fr.  ailloignon,  coarse  garlick.  Like  its  German  name, 
Sasskraut,  sauce-herb,  the  English  name  will  mean  “ sauee- 
garlick,”  and  refer  to  its  strong  alliaceous  odour. 

Erysimum  Alliaria,  L. 

Saugh,  the  sallow,  A.S.  seal/i,  Salix  Caprea,  L. 

Savine,  in  Gower  Saveine,  from  the  Sabine  district  of 
Italy,  Juniperus  sabina,  L. 

Savoury,  Er.  savoree,  It.  savoreggia,  L.  satureja, 

Satureja  hortensis,  L. 

Sa^oy,  from  the  country  of  its  discoveiy, 

Brassica  oleracea,  L.  var.  Sabauda. 

Saw-wort,  from  its  leaves  being  nicked  like  a saw, 

Serratula  arvensis,  L. 

Saxifrage,  L.  saxifraga,  from  saxum,  rock,  and  frango, 
break,  being  supposed  to  disintegrate  the  rocks,  in  the 
crevices  of  which  it  grows,  and  thence,  on  the  doctrine 
of  signatures,  to  dissolve  stone  in  the  bladder.  Isidore  of 
Seville  derives  it  primarily  from  this  latter  quality.  The 
words  in  the  Ort.  San.  are  : “ Der  meister  Ysidorus  spricht, 
das  dises  kraut  umb  des  willen  heysst  saxifraga,  wann  es 
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deu  stein  briehet  in  der  blasen,  und  den  zu  sandt  machet." 
It  is  for  the  same  reason  called  in  Scotland  Tkirlsiane. 

Saxifraga,  L. 

Saxifrage,  Burnet-,  Pimpinella  Saxifraga,  L. 

„ Golden-,  Chrysosplenium,  L. 

,,  Meadow-,,  Silaus  pratensis,  Bess. 

Scabwort,  from  its  use  in  veterinary  medicine  to  cure 
scabby  heels,  the  elecampane.  Inula  Helenium,  L. 

Scabious,  L.  scabiosa,  scurfy,  from  scabies , scurf,  in  allu- 
sion to  the  scaly  pappus  of  its  seeds,  which,  on  the  doctrine 
of  signatures,  led  to  its  use  in  leprous  diseases,  and  its 
being  regarded  as  a specific  remedy  for  such  as  were 
“ raiidig  " or  “ grindig,”  itchy  or  mangy.  See  Brunschwygk. 

Scabiosa,  L. 

Scad-tree,  in  Jacob's  PI.  Faversh,  the  bullaee, 

Prunus  communis,  var.  insititia,  Huds. 

Scald-berry,  from  the  supposed  curative  effect  of  its 
leaves  boiled  in  lye  in  cases  of  scalled  head,  Park.  Th.  Bot., 
p.  1016,  the  blackberry,  llubus  fruticosus,  L. 

Scale-fern,  from  the  scales  that  clothe  the  back  of  the 
fronds,  Ceteraeh  officinarum,  W. 

Scallion,  a garlick  from  Ascalon  in  Syria, 

Allium  ascalonicum,  L. 

Scarlet-runner,  a climber  with  scarlet  flowers, 

Phaseolus  multiflorus,  L. 

Sciatica-cress,  from  Lat.  Ischiatica , so  called  from  its 
supposed  effect  in  cases  of  irritation  of  the  ischiatic  nerve, 
a species  of  candytuft,  Iberis  amara,  L. 

Scorpion-grass,  the  old  name  of  the  plant  now  called 
“ Forget-me-not,"  and  that  under  which  it  is  described 
in  all  our  Herbals,  and  all  our  Floras,  inclusive  of  the 
Flora  Londinensis  and  Gray's  Natural  Arrangement,  to 
the  end  of  the  first  quarter  of  this  century,  when  the  term 
“ Forget-me-not " was  introduced  with  a pretty  popular 
tale  from  Germany,  and  superseded  it.  It  was  called 
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Scorpion-grass , from  its  spike  resembling  a scorpion’s  tail, 
and  its  being  therefore  supposed,  on  the  doctrine  of  signa- 
tures, to  be  good  against  the  sting  of  a scorpion.  Lyte 
tells  us  (b.  i.  c.  42)  that  iu  his  day,  1578,  it  had  “none 
other  k no  wen  name  than  this.”  Myosotis,  L. 

Scotch  Asphodel,  a plant  of  the  Asphodel  tribe  com- 
mon in  Scotland,  Tofieldia  palustris,  Huds. 

Scotch  Fir,  from  its  being  the  one  that  grows  wild  in 
Scotland,  Pinus  sylvestris,  L. 

Scotch  Thistle,  the  national  badge  of  Scotland,  and  in 
the  first  place  a thistle  of  any  kind,  adopted,  it  is  said,  in 
consequence  of  a night  attack  by  a Danish  army  having 
been  betrayed  by  the  cry  of  one  of  the  invaders  who  had 
trodden  upon  a thistle  with  his  naked  feet,  at  present 
assumed  by  artists,  from  no  better  reason  than  its  elegant 
habit,  to  be  the  musk  thistle,  Carduus  nutans,  L. 

but  by  gardeners  taken  to  be  a Mediterranean  plant  which 
does  not  grow  in  Scotland,  Onopordon  Aeanthium,  L. 

Scouring  Rush,  or  Scrub-grass,  a rush-like  plant  used 
in  scouring  utensils  of  wood  or  pewter,  the  Dutch  rush,  a 
species  of  horsetail,  Equisetum  hyemale,  L. 

Scrambling  Rocket,  a corruption  of  Cr ambling. 

Scratchweed,  Fr.  grater  on,  from  g ratter,  scratch,  the 
goose-grass  or  cleavers,  so  called  from  its  rough-edged 
leaves,  Galium  Aparine,  L. 

Scurvy-grass,  -cress,  or  -weed,  from  its  use  against 
scurvy,  Coclilearia  officinalis,  L. 

Sea-beet,  Beta  maritima,  L. 

Sea-bells,  -bindweed,  or  -withwind, 

Convolvulus  Soldanella,  L. 

Sea-belt,  Laminaria  saccharina,  Lam. 

Sea-buckthorn,  Hippophae  rhamnoides,  L. 

Sea-bugloss,  Pulmonaria  maritima,  L. 

Sea-cale,  or  -kale,  a cale  or  colewort  that  grows  bv  the 
sea-side,  Crambe  maritima,  L. 
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S EA-GILLI  FLOWER, 

Sea-grape, 

Sea-grass, 

Sea-hard-grass, 

Sea-heath, 


Statice  Armeria,  L. 
Salicornia  herbacea,  L. 
Ruppia  maritima,  L. 
Opkiurus  incurvatus,  RB. 
Frankenia  pulverulenta,  L. 


Sea-holly,  -holme,  or  -iiulver, 

Eryngium  maritimum,  L. 
Sea-laces,  -catgut,  or  -whipcord-,  a marine  alga, 

Chorda  Filum,  Lam. 


Sea-lavender, 

Sea-lyme-grass, 

Sea-mat-weed, 

Sea- milk- wort. 

Sea-poppy, 

Sea-purslane, 

Sea-reed, 

Sea-rocket, 

Sea-starwort, 


Statice  Limonium,  L. 
Elymus  arenarius,  L. 
Psamma  arenaria,  P.B. 
Glaux  maritima,  L. 
Glaucium  luteum,  L. 
Atriplex  portulaeoides,  L. 
Psamma  arenaria,  P.B. 
Cakile  maritima,  L. 
Aster  Tripolium,  L. 

Algae. 


Sea- weeds. 

Seal-wort,  from  the  round  markings,  like  impressions 
of  a seal,  on  the  root-stock,  the  Solomon's  seal, 

Convallaria  Polygonatum,  L. 

Seaves,  rushes,  a North-country  word,  Da.  siv, 

Juncus,  L. 

Sedge,  Segg,  or  Segs,  originally  the  same  word,  A.S. 
secgr,  which  is  identical  with  scecg,  and  seax,  a small  sword, 
a dagger,  and  was  applied  indiscriminately  to  all  sharp- 
pointed  plants  growing  in  fens ; as  rushes,  reeds,  flags, 
and  sedges.  Thus  in  a Wycliffite  version  of  Exod.  ii.  3, 
“she  took  a basket  of  rush,"  is,  “ sche  took  a leep  of 
segg.”  Their  sense  is  at  present  limited  ; Sedge  being  now 
confined  to  the  genus  Carex,  L, 

and  Segg  to  the  gladdon  and  flag-flowers,  Iris,  L. 

See-bright,  from  its  supposed  effect  on  the  eyes  (see 
Clary),  Salvia  Sclarea,  L. 
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Seggrum,  from  its  application  as  a vulnerary  to  newly- 
cut  rams,  Lulls,  and  colts,  which  in  the  North  are  called 
seggrams  and  seggs.  See  Staggerwort. 

Senecio  Jacobaea,  L. 

Self-heal,  correctly  so  spelt,  and  not ' Slough-heal,  for 
reasons  stated  under  this  latter  term.  It  meant  that  with 
which  one  may  cure  one's  self,  without  the  aid  of  a sur- 
geon, to  which  effect  Ruellius  quotes  a Frencn  proverb,  that 
“ No  one  wants  a surgeon  who  keeps  Prunelle.''  See  Park. 
Th.  Bot.  p.  526.  Prunella  vulgaris,  L. 

and  also  for  the  same  reason,  Sanicula  europeea,  L. 

Sengreen,  A.S.  sin,  ever,  and  grene,  green,  G.  sinngrua, 
from  its  evergreen  leaves,  the  houseleek, 

Sempervivum  tectorum,  L. 

Senvy,  Fr.  seneve , G.  senf,  L.  sinapis,  G.  aivcnri, 
mustard,  Brassica  nigra,  Boiss. 

Septfoil,  or  Setfoil,  from  its  seven  leaflets,  Fr.  sept, 
and  feuilles,  Lat.  in  Apuleius,  (c.  117,)  septefoRum,  Gr. 
eTTTafyvWov,  the  tormentil,  Potentilla  Tormentilla,  Sib. 

Service-,  or,  as  in  Ph.  Holland's  Pliny  more  correctly 
spelt,  Servise-tree,  from  L.  cervisia,  its  fruit  having  from 
ancient  times  been  used  for  making  a fermented  liquor,  a 
kind  of  beer  : 

“ Et  pocula  laeti 

Fermento  atque  acidis  imitantur  vifcea  sorbis." 

Virg.  Geor.  iii.  379. 

Diefenbach  remarks:  (Or.  Eur.  102)  “bisweilen  bedeutet 
cervisia  einen  nicht  aus  Getreide  gebrauten  Trank and 
Evelyn,  in  speaking  of  the  fruit  of  the  wild  service  tree, 
tells  us  in  his  Sylva  (ch.  xv.),  that  “ale  and  beer  brewed 
with  these  berries,  being  ripe,  is  an  incomparable  drink.” 
The  Cerevisia  of  the  ancients  was  made  from  malt,  and 
took  its  name,  we  are  told  by  Isidore  of  Seville,  from 
Ceres,  Cereris  ; but  this  has  come  to  be  used  in  a secondary 
sense  without  regard  to  its  etymological  meaning,  just  as 
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in  Balm-tea  we  use  tea  in  the  sense  of  an  infusion,  without 
regard  to  its  being  properly  the  name  of  a different  plant. 
The  French  name  of  this  tree,  cormier,  is  derived  from  an 
ancient  Gaulish  word  spelt  by  Dioscorides  tcovp/ac,  which 
was  a drink  made  from  its  berries,  and  that  probably  to 
which  Virgil  alludes.  See  Corme.  Pyrus  domestica,  Sm. 

Service,  Wild-,  the  rowan  tree,  Pyrus  aucuparia,  Gart. 

Setwall,  from  M.Lat.  Zedoar  or  Zeduar,  the  name  of 
an  Oriental  plant  for  which  this  was  sold,  through  the 
changes  of  r to  l,  and  z to  s,  by  which  we  get  Zeduar, 
Zedualle,  Setewale,  as  in  Chaucer,  and  Setical,  a plant 
usually  understood  to  be  Valeriana  officinalis,  L. 

but  according  to  Lyte  Valeriana  pyrenaica,  L. 

Setterwort,  a plant  so  called  because  it  was  used  for 
the  operation  of  setter ing.  “ Husbandmen  are  used  to 
make  a hole,  and  put  a piece  of  the  root  into  the  dewlap 
of  their  cattle,  as  a seton , in  cases  of  diseased  lungs ; and 
this  is  called  pegging  or  settering.”  (Gerarde,  p.  979.) 
Setter  is  a corruption  of  seton,  It.  setone,  a large  seta,  or 
thread  of  silk.  Helleborus  fcetidus,  L. 

Shaker,  from  the  tremulous  motion  of  its  spikelets,  the 
quaking  grass,  Briza  media,  L. 

Shallot,  Fr.  eschalotte,  from  L.  Ascalonitis,  of  Ascalon 
in  Palestine,  its  native  country,  Allium  ascalonicum,  L. 

Shamrock,  Erse  seamrog,  compounded  of  seamar,  trefoil, 
and  og,  little,  the  seamar,  in  the  opinion  of  L.  Diefenbach, 
the  same  as  sumar,  in  a word  that  is  given  by  Marcel!  us 
of  Bordeaux,  physician  to  Theodosius  the  Great,  as  the 
Celtic  name  of  clover,  visumarus.  The  plants  that  for  a 
long  time  past  have  been  regarded  by  the  Irish  as  the  true 
shamrock , and  worn  by  them  on  St.  Patrick’s  Hay,  are  the 
black  nonsuch,  and  the  Dutch  clover;  and  these,  but 
chiefly  and  almost  exclusively  the  first,  are  sold  for  the 
national  badge  in  Covent  Garden,  as  well  as  in  Dublin. 
Intermixed  with  them  are  several  other  species  of  the  same 
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two  genera,  medicago  and  trifolium,  but  no  plant  of  any 
other  genus.  Of  late  years,  however,  several  writers  have 
adopted  Mr.  Bicheno’s  fancy,  and  advocated  the  claims  of 
the  wood-sorrel  to  this  honour,  but  certainly  without  the 
smallest  shadow  of  reason.  Mr.  J.  Hardy,  in  an  excellent 
article  on  the  subject  in  the  third  number  of  the  Border 
Magazine,  has  shown  that  the  plant  intended  by  the  writers 
of  Queen  Elizabeth’s  reign  was  the  watercress.  Thus 
Stanihurst,  in  Holinshed’s  Chronicle,  (ed.  1586,)  says: 
“ Watercresses,  which  they  tearme  shamrocks,  roots,  and 
other  herbs  they  feed  upon ; ” a statement  which  he  re- 
peats in  his  work,  “ De  rebus  in  Hibernia/’  p.  52.  Fynes 
Morison  also  says  that  “ they  willingly  eate  the  herbe  sham- 
rock, being  of  a sharp  taste,  which,  as  they  run  to  and 
fro,  they  snatch  like  beasts  out  of  the  ditches.”  It  will  be 
objected  to  the  watercress,  that  its  leaf  is  not  trifoliate,  and 
could  not  have  been  used  by  St.  Patrick  to  illustrate  the 
doctrine  of  the  Trinity.  But  this  story  is  of  modern  date, 
and  not  to  be  found  in  any  of  the  lives  of  that  saint.  The 
plant  which  is  figured  upon  our  coins,  both  Irish  and  Eng- 
lish, is  a conventional  trefoil.  As  its  leaflets  are  stipitate, 
it  cannot  have  been  meant  for  a wood-sorrel.  That  which 
I learn  from  Dr.  Moore,  of  Dublin,  and  other  competent 
persons,  has  for  many  years  been  recognized  in  Ireland  as 
the  true  Shamrock,  is  the  black  nonsuch, 

Medicago  lupulina,  L. 

and  occasionally  mixed  with  it,  or  mistaken  for  it,  the 
Dutch  clover,  Trifolium  repens,  L. 

Sharewort,  L.  inguinalis,  from  being  supposed  to  cure 
diseases  of  the  share  or  groin,  called  Imhoes,  whence  one  of 
its  synonyms  in  old  authors  bubonium.  The  misunder- 
standing of  this  word  bubonium  led  to  some  ludicrous 
theories  of  the  effect  of  the  plant  upon  toads.  The  Ortus 
Sanitatis  tells  us  (ch.  431)  that  it  means  toad-wort,  for  that 
“ bubo  means  toad.  Inde  bubonium.  And  it  is  so  called, 
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because  it  is  a great  remedy  for  the  toads.  When  a spider 
stings  a toad,  and  the  toad  is  becoming  vanquished,  and 
the  spider  stings  it  thickly  and  frequently,  and  the  toad 
cannot  avenge  itself,  it  hursts  asunder.  But  if  such  a 
burst  toad  is  near  this  plant,  it  chews  it,  and  becomes 
sound  again.  But  if  it  happens  that  the  wounded  toad 
cannot  get  to  the  plant,  another  toad  fetches  it,  and 
gives  it  to  the  wounded  one.”  A case  is  recorded  in 
Top se IPs  Natural  History,  p.  729,  as  having  been  actually 
witnessed  by  the  Duke  of  Bedford  and  his  attendants,  at  a 
place  called  Owbourn,  (a  mis-spelling  of  Woburn,)  and 
oftentimes  related  by  himself.  The  error  has  arisen  from 
the  confusion  of  bubo  with  biifo.  The  toad-flax  has  acquired 
its  name  from  a similar  blunder.  Aster  Tripolium,  L. 

Shave-grass,  from  being  “ used  by  fletchers  and  comb- 
makers  to  polish  their  work  therewith,”  says  W.  Coles, 
Du.  schaaf-stroo,  from  schaaf,  a plane,  and  slroo,  straw, 

Equisetum  hyemale,  L. 

Sheep’s- bane,  from  its  character  of  baning  sheep  (see 
Ger.  p.  528),  the  whiterot,  Hydrocotyle  vulgaris,  L. 

Sheep’s-bit,  or  Sheep’s-bit-scabious,  so  called  to  dis- 
tinguish it  from  the  Devil’s-bit-scabious, 


Shelley  Grass,  or,  as  Threlkeld  spells  it,  S rally 
Grass,  a word  the  origin  of  which  is  obscure,  perhaps 
the  Sc.  skellie,  which  means  “ charlock,”  extended  to  weeds 


Jasione  montana,  L. 


Sheep’s  Parsley,  in  Suffolk, 


Sheep’s  Sorrel, 


Chserophyllum  temulum,  L. 
Hum  ex  Acetosella,  L. 


in  general,  the  couch-grass, 


Triticum  repens,  L. 


Shepherd’s  cress. 
Shepherd’s  needle, 
Shepherd’s  purse. 


Teesdalia  nudicaulis,  RB. 


Scandix  Pecten,  L. 
Capsella  Bursa,  DC. 


Shepherd’s  rod,  or  staff,  L.  virga  pas/oris,  the  small 


teasel 


Dipsacus  pilosus,  L 
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Shepherd's,  or  Poor  Man’s  Weather-glass,  from  its 
closing-  its  flowers  before  rain,  the  red  pimpernel, 

Anagallis  arvensis,  L. 

Siiere-grass  (Turn.  i.  112),  sedge,  from  its  cutting  edges, 
A.S.  sceran,  shear,  Carex,  L. 

Shore-grass,  or  Shore-weed,  from  its  usual  place  of 
growth,  Littorella  lacustris,  L. 

Sickle-wort,  L.  secula,  from  its  flowers,  when  seen  in 
profile,  resembling  a sickle,  Prunella  vulgaris,  L. 

Siethes,  in  Tusser,  a kind  of  chives,  spelt  in  Holybande 
Sieves,  from  the  Fr.  cive,  Allium  fissile,  L. 

Silver  Fir,  from  the  silvery  whiteness  of  the  under 
surface  of  its  leaves,  Pinus  picea,  L. 

Silver-weed,  L.  Argentina,  from  the  silvery  under  sur- 
face *of  its  leaves,  Potentilla  anserina,  L. 

Simplers’  Joy,  from  the  good  sale  they  had  for  so  highly 
esteemed  a plant,  the  vervain,  Verbena  officinalis,  L. 

Simson,  Fr.  seneq.on,  in  Bulleyn  Sention,  and  in  the 
Eastern  counties  Sencion,  corruptions  of  L.  senecio,  -onis,  a 
name  derived  from  senex,  an  old  man,  and  given  to  the 
common  groundsel  in  allusion  to  its  heads  of  white  hair, 
the  pappus  upon  the  seed  : 

“ Quod  canis  similis  videatur  flore  eapillis.” — Macer  ; 
or,  as  Bulleyn  expresses  it : “ because  the  flower  of  this 
herbe  hath  white  hair,  and  when  the  winde  bloweth  it  away, 
then  it  appeareth  like  a bald-headed  man." 

Senecio  vulgaris,  L. 

Skeg,  in  Ph.  Holland’s  Pliny  (b.  xviii.  c.  6)  and  Florio, 
the  sloe- tree,  from  its  rending  clothes,  as  a sceg,  or  ragged 
projecting  stump  might,  Prunus  spinosa,  L. 

„ in  Kent  the  bullace. 

Skewer-wood,  from  skewers  being  made  of  it,  the 
spindle-tree,  Evonymus  europaeus,  L. 

Skirret,  in  old  works  called  Skyrwort  or  Skyrwyt, 
Du.  suikerwortel , sugar-root,  Siurn  Sisarum,  L. 
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Skullcap,  from  the  shape  of  the  calyx, 

Scutellaria  galericulata,  L. 

Sleep-at-noon,  from  its  flowers  closing  at  midday,  the 
goat's  beard,  Tragopogon  pratense,  L. 

Sleepwort,  from  its  narcotic  properties, 

Lactuca  virosa,  L. 

Sloe,  in  Lancashire  slaigh  or  sleaivgh,  A.S.  sla-,  slag-, 
or  slah-tyorn,  the  sla  meaning  not  the  fruit,  but  the  hard 
trunk,  a word  that  we  find  in  our  own,  and  in  all  its  kin- 
dred languages,  to  be  intimately  connected  with  a verb 
meaning  slag  or  strike. 


NOUN.  VERB.  NOUN.  VERB. 

A-S.  sla  slean  i Da.  slaaen  slaa 

slage  slagan  Sw.  sla  sla 

Eng.  sloe,  O.E.  sle  slay  Icel.  sla 

Du.  and  L.G.  slee  slaan  Old  Fries.  sla 


G.  schlehe  schlagen  1 Old  Sax.  slahan  or  slan 

Whether  this  connexion  is  due  to  the  wood  having  been 
used  as  a flail  (as,  from  its  being  so  used  at  this  day,  is 
most  probable)  or  as  a bludgeon,  can  only  be  discovered  by 
a comparison  of  its  synonyms  and  the  corresponding  verb  in 
other  languages  of  the  Ind-European  group. 

Prunus  spinosa,  L. 

Sloke,  Slauke,  or  Slake,  a Gaelic  name  given  to  several 
species  of  edible  Porphyras  and  Ulvse. 

Slough-heal,  a supposed,  but  mistaken  correction  of 
Self-heal,  the  slough  being  that  which  is  thrown  off  from  a 
foul  sore,  and  not  that  which  is  healed,  the  wound  itself. 
Besides,  the  term  slough  was  not  used  in  surgical  language 
till  long  after  the  plant  had  been  called  Selfe-heal,  and 
applied  as  a remedy,  not  to  sloughing  sores,  but  to  fresh 
cut  wounds.  See  Self-heal.  Prunella  vulgaris,  L. 

Smallage,  a former  name  of  the  celery,  meaning  the 
small  ache  or  parsley,  as  compared  with  the  tTTirocre'kivov, 
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or  great  parsley,  olus  atrum.  See  Turner’s  Nomenclator, 
a.d.  1548,  and  Gerarde.  See  also  Ache. 

Apium  graveolens,  L. 

Smoke-wood,  from  boys  smoking  its  porous  stalks, 

Clematis  Yitalba,  L. 

Smut,  from  its  resemblance  to  the  smut  on  kettles,  a 
fungus  that  attacks  the  ears  of  corn  and  other  grasses, 

Uredo  segetum,  P. 

Snag,  in  Cotgrave,  and  in  Lyte  (b.  vi.  ch.  47),  the  sloe, 
from  its  branches  being  full  of  small  snags  or  projections, 

Prunus  spinosa,  L. 

Snail  Clover,  from  the  spiral  convolutions  of  its 
legumes,  the  lucerne  genus,  Medicago,  L. 

Snake’s  Head,  from  the  checkered  markings  on  the 
petals  like  the  scales  on  a snake’s  head, 

Fritillaria  Meleagris,  L. 

Snake’s  Tail,  from  its  cylindrical  spikes,  the  sea  hard- 
grass,  Ophiurus  incurvatus,  RB. 

Snake-weed,  the  bistort,  from  its  writhed  roots. 

Polygonum  Bistorta,  L. 

Snap-dragon,  from  its  corolla  resembling  the  snap  or 
snout,  Du.  sneb,  G.  schnabel,  of  some  animal.  It  means, 
perhaps,  “Snap,  dragon  !”  Antirrhinum  majus,  L. 

Sneeze-wort,  from  the  powder  made  from  it  causing 
to  sneeze,  L.  sternutamentoria,  Gr.  VTap/UKT), 

Achillea  Ptarmica,  L. 

Snow-ball  Tree,  from  its  round  balls  of  white  flowers, 
a var.  of  the  Guelder  rose.  Viburnum  Opulus,  L. 

Snowberry,  from  the  white  colour  and  snowlike  pulp 
of  its  fruit,  Symphoria  racemosa,  Ph. 

Snow-drop,  from  G.  sckneelropfen , a word  that  in  its 
usually  accepted  sense  of  a drop  of  snow  is  inconsistent ; 
for  a dry  powdery  substance,  like  snow,  cannot  form  a 
drop.  In  fact,  the  drop  refers,  not  to  icicles,  but  to  the 
large  pendants,  or  drops,  that  were  worn  bjr  the  ladies  in 
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the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries,  both  as  ear-rings 
and  hangings  to  their  brooches,  and  which  we  see  so  often 
represented  by  the  Dutch  and  Italian  painters  of  that 
period.  Galanthus  nivalis,  L. 

Snow-flake,  a name  invented  by  W.  Curtis  to  dis- 
tinguish it  from  the  snow-drop,  Leucojum  sestivum,  L. 

Soapwokt,  from  its  being  used  in  scouring  (Ger.  p.  360), 
and  frothing  in  the  hands  like  soap,  says  Brunschwygk, 

Saponaria  officinalis,  L. 

Soldier-orchis,  from  a fancied  resemblance  in  it  to  a 
soldier,  Orchis  militaris,  L. 

Solomon’s  Seal,  from  the  flat  round  scars  on  the  root- 
stock,  resembling  what  is  called  a Solomon’s  seal,  a name 
given  by  the  Arabs  to  a six-pointed  star,  formed  by  two 
equilateral  triangles  intersecting  each  other,  and  of  frequent 
occurrence  in  Oriental  tales ; as  in  the  first  story  of  the 
Arabian  Nights ; Convallaria  Polygonatum,  L. 

Sops-in-wine,  from  the  flowers  being  used  to  flavour 
wine.  Chaucer  says  of  it,  writing  in  Edw.  Ill’s  reign  : 

“ There  springen  herbes  grete  and  smale, 

The  licoris  and  the  setewale, 

And  many  a clove  gilofre, 

And  notemuge  to  put  in  ale. 

Whether  it  be  moist  or  stale.”  T.  of  Sir  Th.  49. 

The  plant  intended  was  the  clove-pink,  -gilofre,  or  -gilli- 
flower,  Dianthus  Caryophyllus,  L. 

Sorb,  L.  sorbus,  from  sorbeo,  drink  down,  in  allusion  to 
a beverage  made  from  the  fruit.  See  Service-tree.  A 
name  formerly  given  to  Pyrus  domestica,  L. 

at  present  to  Pyrus  torminalis,  L. 

Sorrel,  Fr.  surelle,  a dim.  derived  from  L.  Germ,  suur, 
sour,  from  the  acidity  of  the  leaves,  Rumex  Acetosa,  L. 

„ Sheep’s-,  Rumex  Acetosella,  L. 

,,  Wood-,  Oxalis  Acetosella,  L. 

Sourings  and  Sweetings,  crabs  and  sweet  apples. 
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Southernwood,  A.S.  stiver  new  tule,  abridged  from  sttyerne 
wermod,  southern  wormwood,  as  in  Lib.  Med.  (O.  Cockayne, 
Leechd.  i.  p.  51).  Artemisia  Abrotanum,  L. 

Sowbane,  from  being,  as  Parkinson  tells  ns  (Th.  Hot. 
p.  749),  “found  certain  to  kill  swine, ” 

Chenopodium  rubrum,  L. 

Sowbread,  G.  saubrodt,  L.  panis  porcinus,  from  its 
tuber  being  the  food  of  wild  swine, 

Cyclamen  europaeum,  L. 

Sow  Thistle,  in  Pr.  Pm.  tkowlhyslil,  A.S.  \ufe\istel,  or 
\u\htel,  O.G.  du-tistel,  sprout  thistle,  from  \ufe,  a sprout, 
an  indication  of  the  plant  having  been  valued  for  its  edible 
sprouts,  which  Evelyn  tells  us  were  eaten  by  Galen  as  a 
lettuce,  and,  as  we  learn  from  Matthioli  (1.  ii.  c.  124),  they 
were  by  the  Tuscans,  even  in  his  day : “ Soncho  nostri 
utuntur  hyeme  in  acetariis.”  It  seems  to  have  been  called 
s ow-thistle,  through  its  name  in  the  Ortus  Sanitatis 
(c.  cxlviii.)  suwe-distel,  or,  in  some  editions,  saw-distel,  a cor- 
ruption of  its  A.S.  and  older  German  name. 

Sonchus  oleraceus,  L. 

Sowd-wort,  the  soda-plant,  the  plant  from  the  ashes  of 
which  soda  is  obtained,  Fr.  soude,  L.  solida,  soda  being  the 
solid  residue  left  by  boiling  a lye  of  its  ashes, 

Salsola  Kali,  L. 

Sower,  Wood-,  see  Sorrel. 

Sparagus,  in  Evelyn’s  Acetaria,  shortened  from  Lat. 
Asparagus,  as  Emony  from  Anemony,  by  the  mistake  of 
the  initial  vowel  for  the  indefinite  article,  a or  an,  and 
further  corrupted  to  Sparrow-grass,  an  example  of  the 
habit  of  the  uneducated  to  explain  an  unknown  word  by  a 
more  familiar  one;  Asparagus  officinalis,  L. 

Sparrow-tongue,  from  its  small  acute  leaves,  the  knot- 
grass, Polygonum  aviculare,  L. 

Spart-grass,  in  the  Northern  counties  (Brockett),  “a 
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dwarf  rush  common  on  moors  and  wastes ; ” a name  given 
to  several  different  species  of  rush  ; Juncus,  L. 

Spatling-poppy,  from  A.S.  spatlian,  to  froth,  from  the 
spittle-like  froth  often  seen  upon  it  caused  by  the  bite  of 
an  insect,  Silene  inflata,  L. 

Spear- grass,  in  Shakspeare  (Henry  IV.  1st  part,  A.  ii. 
sc.  4),  and  in  L upton’s  Notable  Things,  a plant  used  to 
tickle  the  nose  and  make  it  bleed ; the  common  reed,  see 
Spires,  Phragmites  communis,  Trin. 

Spear-mint  or  Spire-mint,  from  its  spiry,  not  capitate 
inflorescence,  Mentha  viridis,  L. 

Speedwell,  from  its  corolla  falling  off  and  flying  away 
as  soon  as  it  is  gathered ; “ Speed-well  !”  being  equivalent 
to  “Farewell!”  “Good-bye!”  and  a common  form  of 
valediction  in  old  times.  “ Forget-me-not,”  a name  that 
has  since  passed  to  a myosotis,  appears  to  have  first  been 
given  to  this  plant,  and  addressed  to  its  fleeting  flowers. 
See  Forget-me-not.  Veronica  Chamaedrys,  L. 

Spelt,  the  same  word  in  Du.  Ger.  Da.  and  Sw.  the  It. 
spelcla,  Sp.  espelta,  Fr.  espeautre,  from  G.  spalten,  split. 
Spelt  is  explained  in  Levin’s  Manipulus  by  eglumare , to 
husk.  Triticum  Spelta,  L. 

Sperage,  Fr.  esperage,  from  L.  asparagus, 

Asparagus  officinalis,  L. 

Spikenel,  Spicknel,  or  Spignel,  Sp.  espiga,  spike,  and 
eueldo,  from  L.  anethum,  dill,  a plant  that  was  imported 
from  Spain  under  that  name  ; see  Lyte,  b.  iii.  c.  15  ■ 

Meum  athamanticum,  L. 

Spinach,  It.  spinace,  derived,  according  to  Diez  and 
Scheler,  through  a presumed  M.Lat.  spinaceus,  spiny,  from 
L.  spina,  a thorn,  in  allusion  to  its  sharp-pointed  leaves,  or, 
as  Littre  and  others  with  more  reason  say,  to  its  prickly 
fruit.  If  we  assume  a word  for  which  we  have  no 
authority,  spinas  would  bring  us  nearer  to  the  It.  spinace 
than  spinaceus.  The  analogy  of  other  plant-names  would 
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suggest  a M.Lat.  spinago.  But  the  word  seems  to  have 
an  entirely  different  origin.  Fuchs  tells  us  (Hist.  Stirp. 
p.  668),  that  it  is  called  in  Arabic  Jlispanach  : “ Arabic* 
factionis  principes  Hispanach,  hoc  est,  Hispanicum  olus 
nominant.”  Dodoens  (b.  v.  i.  5)  tells  us  also,  “ Spinuchiam 
nostra  setas  appellat,  nonnulli  spinacheum  olus.  Ab  Ara- 
bibus  et  Serapione  Hispanac  dicitur.”  Brunfelsius  (ed. 
1531)  says  expressly  at  p.  16,  “ Quse  vulgo  spinachia  hodie, 
Atriplex  Hispaniensis  dicta  est  quondam ; eo  quod  ab 
Hispania  primum  allata  est  ad  alias  exteras  nationes.” 
Tragus  also  calls  it  Olus  Hispanicum ; Cotgrave,  Herbe 
cl’  Espaigne  ; and  the  modern  Greeks  airava^Lov.  Talbot 
in  Engl.  Etym.  takes  the  same  view,  and  considers  the 
name  as  meaning  “ Spanish.”  It  is  probably  one  of  those 
many  words  which,  being  of  foreign  origin  and  misunder- 
stood, have  been  altered  into  others  of  more  familiar  sound. 

Spinacia  oleracea,  L. 

Spindle-tree,  from  its  furnishing  wood  for  spindles, 
A.S.  spindel,  which  meant,  not  so  much  the  implement  used 
iu  spinning,  as  a pin  or  skewer,  a purpose  for  which  it  is 
used  to  this  day,  and  whence  it  has  taken  its  other  names 
of  Gadrise,  Prickwood,  Skewer-wood,  etc. 

Evonymus  europaeus,  L. 

Spinks,  or  Bog-spinks,  Du.  pinkster-bloem,  from  their 
blossoming  at  pinlcsten  or  Pentecost,  Gr.  7rez n-gKoarg  (see 
P[Nk),  the  Lady’s  smock,  Cardamine  pratensis,  L. 

Spires,  or  Spire-reed,  the  pool-reed,  A.S.  pol-spere , in 
the  Wycliffite  version  of  the  bible  called  Spier,  as  Exod.  ii.  3 : 
“ Iclie  puttide  hym  in  a place  of  spier,”  and  Job  ix.  11  : 
“ Whether  a spier  may  wexe  without  water.”  In  the  Owl 
and  Nightingale,  1.  19,  Spire; 

“ I-meind  mid  spire  and  grene  segge.” 

Probably  it  meant  a spear,  A.S.  spior  or  spere,  and  iu  the 
first  place  was  so  named  from  the  Spanish  reed,  Arundo 
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Donax,  having  been  imported  and  used  for  missiles.  In 
later  times  we  find  this  word  in  the  sense  of  a pointed 
inflorescence,  as  a “ spyre  of  corne,”  Palsg.  “ I spyre  as 
corne  doth.”  ib.  Spire  is  in  different  counties  applied  to 
several  different  plants,  such  as  rushes  and  sedges.  It 
usually  means  the  common  reed, 

Arundo  Phragmites,  L. 

Spleen-wort,  from  its  supposed  efficacy  in  diseases  of 
the  spleen,  Gr.  cnrXrjv,  a notion  suggested,  on  the  doctrine 
of  signatures,  by  the  lobular  form  of  the  leaf  in  the  species 
to  which  the  name  was  first  given,  the  ceterach.  See 
Miltwaste.  Asplenium,  L. 

Spoonwort,  G.  loff el-kraut,  from  its  leaf  being  shaped 
like  an  old-fashioned  spoon ; whence  also  its  Latin  name ; 

Cochlearia  officinalis,  L. 

Spret,  a name  given  in  the  northern  counties  to  several 
rushes  which  grow  in  damp  meadows  that  are  thence  called 
spreity , more  particularly,  Juncus  articulatus,  L. 

Spreusidany,  from  L.  peucedanum, 

Peucedanum  officinale,  L. 

Spring-grass,  see  Vernal-giiass. 

Spruce,  from  G.  sprossen,  a sprout,  as  the  tree  from  the 
sprouts  of  which  sprossen-bier , our  spruce-beer,  is  made. 
Evelyn,  from  the  expression  he  uses : “ Those  of  Prussia, 
which  we  call  Spruse,”  seems  to  have  fancied  that  it  meant 
“ Prussian.”  Pinus  Abies,  L. 

Spurge,  Fr.  espurge,  L.  expurgate,  from  its  medicinal 
effects,  Euphorbia,  L. 

„ Caper-,  from  its  immature  fruit  being  substituted 
for  the  real  caper,  Euphorbia  Lathyris,  L. 

„ Sun-,  from  its  flowers  turning  to  the  sun, 

Euphorbia  helioscopia,  L. 

Spurge  Laurel,  Daphne  Laureola,  L. 

Spurge  Olive,  Daphne  Mezereon,  L. 

Spur-wort,  It.  speronella,  from  its  verticils  of  leaves 
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resembling  the  large  spur-rowels  formerly  worn, 

Sherardia  arvensis,  L. 

Spurry,  a word  from  which  Lyte  says  (b.  i.  ch.  38)  that 
the  Lat.  spergula  was  formed.  It  seems  more  likely  that 
spergula  is  contracted  from  asparagula , a presumed  dim.  of 
asparagus,  a plant  which  it  somewhat  resembles,  and  spurry 
from  spergula.  The  G.  spark,  and  Fr.  espargoutte,  seem  to 
be  the  same  word  differently  developed.  Cotgrave  gives  a 
Fr.  spurrie.  Spergula  arvensis,  L. 

Spurt-grass,  a rush  of  which  the  baskets  were  made, 
that  were  called  in  A.S.  spyrtan,  and  which  seem,  from  one 
of  iElfrie’s  colloquies,  to  have  been  used  for  catching  fish. 
This  word  spyrta  has  probably  been  formed  from  L.  sporta, 
a basket  made  of  spartnm,  the  Sp.  esparto,  the  grass  so 
much  used  for  mats  and  baskets  in  the  South,  and  related 
to  Gr.  cTTreipam,  twist,  wreathe. 

Scirpus  lacustris  and  maritimus,  L. 

Squill,  L.  scilla  or  squilla,  Gr.  autXka.  The  same  word, 
the  It.  squilla,  is  now  used  to  mean  the  small  evening  bell 
sounded  from  the  campanili  in  Italy  for  vespers  service, 
and  this  Diez  would  derive  from  O.H.G.  skilla,  G.  schelle , 
and  the  verb  skellan,  ring,  and  quotes  a passage  from  the 
Lex.  Sel.  “ Si  quis  schillam  de  caballo  furaverit,”  to  show 
its  original  use  as  a horse-bell.  It  seems  far  more  probable 
that  the  little  bell  should  have  been  so  called  from  its 
resemblance  to  the  bulb  of  an  Italian  plant,  and  its  name 
have  been  adopted  by  other  nations  with  the  Christian 
religious  rites,  than  that  Italians  should  have  first  learnt  a 
name  for  such  .an  old  invention  from  the  Germans.  But  be 
the  origin  of  squilla  what  it  may,  the  flower  was  not  called 
so  from  any  resemblance  to  a bell,  as  its  synonym  “ Hare- 
bell ” might  lead  us  to  suppose,  but  is  simply  the  Gr.  word 
( TKiXXa . Scilla  nutans,  etc.  Sm. 

Squinancy,  from  its  supposed  efficacy  in  curing  the 
disease  so  called  in  old  authors,  viz.  the  quinsy,  Fr.  esqui- 
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nancie,  M.L.  squinancia,  It.  schinanzia,  Gr.  Kvvay^p,  from 
kvcov,  dog,  and  cby^o),  strangle,  a dog-choking  disease,  one 
in  which  the  patient,  from  inflammation  and  swelling  of  the 
fauces,  is  obliged  to  gasp  with  his  mouth  open  like  a 
strangled  dog,  Asperula  cynanchica,  L. 

Squinancy  Berries,  black  currants,  from  their  use  in 
sore  throat,  Ribes  nigrum,  L. 

Squirrel  Tail,  from  the  shape  of  the  flower-spike, 

Hordeum  maritimum,  With. 

Squitch,  or  Quitch,  A.S.  cwice,  from  civic,  vivacious,  the 
couch-grass,  so  called  from  its  tenacity  of  life, 

Triticum  repens,  and  Agrostis  stolonifera,  L. 

Stab-wort,  the  wood-sorrel,  so  called,  according  to  Par- 
kinson (Th.  Bot.  p.  747),  “ because  it  is  singular  good  in 
all  wounds  and  stabbes  into  the  body/'’  By  most  authors 
it  is  spelt  stubwort.  Oxalis  acetosella,  L. 

Staggerwort,  usually  understood  to  be  so  called  from 
curing  the  staggers  in  horses,  but  to  judge  from  its 
synonym  Seggrum , and  its  being  found  in  some  works  spelt 
Staggwort , more  probably  derived  from  its  application  to 
newly-castrated  bulls  called  Seggs  and  Staggs, 

Senecio  Jacobasa,  L. 

Standerwort,  or  Standergrass,  FI.  standelkruid,  G. 
stendel-wurtz,  Sw.  standbrt , names  of  which  it  is  needless  to 
unveil  the  meaning,  but  descriptive  of  a supposed  effect  of 
the  “ Foul  standergrass,”  suggested  by  its  double  tubers, 
which,  on  the  doctrine  of  signatures,  indicate  aphrodisiac 
virtues,  Orchis  mascula,  L. 

Stanmarch,  O.E.  stane,  stone,  and  march,  parsley,  a 
translation  of  Gr.  TrerpocreXivov,  the  Alexander,  which 
usually  grows  among  the  stones  of  ruined  buildings,  and 
on  rubbly  or  rocky  ground,  Smyrnium  Olusatrum,  L. 

Star- fruit,  from  the  radiated  star-like  growth  of  its 
seed- pods,  Actinocarpus  Damasonium,  L. 
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Star-grass,  a grassy-looking  aquatic  plant  with  stellate 
leaves,  Callitriche,  L. 

Star  Hyacinth,  from  its  open  stellate  flowers, 

Scilla  verna.  Hud. 

Star-jelly,  the  nostoc,  a jelly-like  alga  popularly  sup- 
posed to  be  shed  from  the  stars,  Nostoc  commune,  A g. 

Star  Thistle,  from  its  spiny  involucre,  resembling  the 
weapon  called  a morning  star,  Centaurea  solstitialis,  L. 

Star-wort,  from  the  shape  of  the  flower. 

,,  Sea-,  Aster  Tripolium,  L. 

Star  of  Bethlehem,  from  its  white  stellate  flowers,  like 
pictures  of  the  star  that  indicated  the  birth  of  Jesus, 

Ornithogalum  umbellatum,  L. 

Star  of  the  Barth,  from  its  leaves  spreading  on  the 
ground  in  star  fashion,  Plantago  Coronopus,  L. 

Star  of  Jerusalem,  It.  girasole , turn-sun,  its  Italian 
name  familiarized  into  Jerusalem,  the  salsify, 

Tragopogon  porrifolius,  L. 

Starch-corn,  from  starch  being  made  of  it, 

Triticum  Spelta,  L. 

Starch-wort,  from  its  tubers  yielding  the  finest  starch 
for  the  large  collars  worn  in  Queen  Elizabeth’s  reign. 

Arum  maculatum,  L. 

Stare,  or  Starr,  Dan.  star,  or  star-gras,  Ic.  s/dr,  Sw. 
starr,  words  meauiug  “ stiff  grass,”  as  in  Douglas’s  \ irgil 
(b.  vi.  1.  87U) : 

“ rispis  harsk  and  stare," 

a name  applied  to  various  sedges  and  coarse  sea-side  grasses, 
more  especially  Carex  arenaria,  L. 

and  Ammophila  arundinacea.  Host. 

Staver-wort,  from  being  supposed  to  cure  the  stavers  or 
staffarers  in  horses,  Senecio  Jacobsea,  L. 

Stavesacre,  a plant  that  was  once  in  great  use  for 
destroying  lice,  but  which  with  the  gradual  increase  of 
cleanly  habits  is  become  scarce  in  our  gardens,  L.  stajj/ils - 
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agria,  Gr.  of  Galen  d<XTa(f)iaaypia,  from  acrracf)^,  raisin, 
and  aypia,  wild,  referring  to  the  similarity  of  its  leaf  to 
that  of  the  vine ; unless  Galen's  plant  was  an  entirely 
different  one,  for  which  ours  has  been  mistaken ; 

Delphinium  Staphisagria,  L. 

Stay-plough,  the  rest-harrow.  Ononis  arvensis,  L. 

Stickadove,  a name  corrupted  from  the  officinal  Lat. 
Jlos  stoechados,  flower  of  the  stoechas,  a lavender  so  called 
from  growing  on  the  Hyeres,  islands  opposite  Marseilles, 
and  called  by  the  ancients  Stoechades,  from  standing  in  a 
row,  Gr.  aTOL^as,  Lavandula  Stoechas,  L. 

Stinkhorn,  from  its  shape  and  offensive  odour, 

Phallus  impudicus,  L. 

Stitch-wort,  in  a thirteenth  century  MS.  in  Mayer  and 
Wright,  p.  140,  spelt  Stich-wurt,  and  given  as  the  transla- 
tion of  “ Valeriane,"  a plant  used  to  cure  the  sting,  G.  stick, 
of  venemous  reptiles ; but  in  later  works  explained  as 
curing  the  stitch  in  the  side.  See  Gerarde,  p.  140. 

Stellaria  Holostea,  L. 

Stock- Gilliflower,  now  shortened  to  Stock,  from 
stock,  the  trunk  or  woody  stem  of  a tree  or  shrub,  added 
to  Gilliflower  to  distinguish  it  from  plants  of  the  Pink 
tribe,  called,  from  their  scent,  Clove-Gillflowers , 

Matthiola  incana,  L. 

Stock-nut,  from  its  growing  on  a stick,  G.  stock,  and 
not  on  a tree  like  the  walnut,  Corylus  Avellana,  L. 

Stone  Basil,  a basil  that  grows  among  stones, 

Calamintha  Clinopodium,  Benth. 

Stone-break,  G.  steinbrecli,  from  L.  saxifraga,  so  named 
from  its  supposed  power  of  rending  rocks,  and  thence  em- 
ployed to  break  stone  in  the  bladder,  Saxifraga,  L. 

Stone-crop,  from  crop,  a top,  a bunch  of  flowers,  a cima, 
and  stone  ; being  a plant  that  grows  on  stone  walls  in  dense 
tufts  of  yellow  flowers;  Sedum  acre,  L. 
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Stone-fern,  from  its  growth  on  stone  walls  and  rocks, 

Ceterach  officinaram,  W. 

Stone-hot,  or  Stonnord,  corruptions  of  atone- wort,  and 

Stone-hore,  or  Stonor,  of  alone-orpine,  (see  Orpine,) 

Sedum  reflexum,  L. 

Stone-wort,  from  calcareous  deposits  on  its  stalk, 

Chara,  L. 

Stones,  a translation  of  Gr.  op^i?,  a name  given  to 
several  orchideous  plants  from  their  double  tubers,  and  in 
old  herbals  used  with  the  name  of  some  animal  prefixed,  as, 
e.g.  that  of  the  dog,  fox,  goat,  or  hare.  Orchis,  L. 

Strangle-tare,  a tare  that  strangles,  a name  given  to 
several  species  of  Lathyrus  and  Vicia,  L. 

also  a plant  that  strangles  a tare,  Cuscuta  europaea,  L. 

Strap-wort,  L.  corrigiola,  a little  strap,  dim.  of  L. 
corrigia , so  called  from  its  trailing  habit, 

Corrigiola  littoralis,  L. 

Strawberry,  A.S.  streowberie,  either  from  its  straw-like 
halms,  or  from  their  lying  strown  on  the  ground.  Some 
have  supposed  that  the  name  is  derived  from  the  custom  in 
some  parts  of  England  to  sell  the  wild  fruit  threaded  on 
grass-straws.  But  it  dates  from  a time  earlier  than  any  at 
which  wild  strawberries  are  likely  to  have  been  marketable. 

Fragaria  vesea,  L. 

Strawberry  Clover,  from  its  round  pink  strawberry- 
like  beads  of  seed,  formed  by  the  inflated  calyx, 

Trifolium  fragiferum,  L. 

Strawberry-tree,  from  the  shape  and  colour  of  its 
fruit,  Arbutus  Unedo,  L. 

Stubwort,  from  its  growing  about  the  stubs  of  hewn 
trees,  the  wood-sorrel,  Oxalis  Acetosella,  L. 

Sturtion,  a corruption  of  L.  nasturtium,  a cress,  a 
popular  name  of  a plant  which  from  the  flavour  of  its 
leaves  was  by  the  old  herbalists  ranked  with  the  cresses, 

Tropaeolum  majus,  L. 
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Succory,  Fr.  chicoree,  Gr.  kix^pv,  the  wild  endive, 

Cichorium  Intybus,  L. 

Sulphur-wort,  from  its  roots  being1,  according  to  Ge- 
rarde  (p.  1056),  “ full  of  a yellow  sap,  which  quickly  waxeth 
hard  and  dry,  smelling  not  much  unlike  brimstone,  called 
Sulphur,”  Peucedanum  officinale,  L. 

Sundew,  a name  explained  by  Lyte  in  the  following 
description  of  the  plant.  “ It  is  a herbe  of  a very  strange 
nature  and  marvellous  : for  although  that  the  Sonne  do 
shine  hoate  and  a long  time  thereon,  yet  you  shall  finde  it 
alwayes  moyst  and  bedewed,  and  the  small  heares  [hairs] 
thereof  alwayes  full  of  little  droppes  of  water : and  the 
hoater  the  Sonne  shineth  upon  this  herbe,  so  much  the 
moystier  it  is,  and  the  more  bedewed,  and  for  that  cause  it 
was  called  Eos  Solis  in  Latine,  whiche  is  to  say  in  Englishe, 
The  dewe  of  the  Sonne,  or  Sonnedewe.”  Nevertheless,  the 
Germ,  name,  sinclau,  leads  us  to  suspect  that  the  proper 
meaning  of  the  word  was  “ ever-dewy,”  from  A.S.  O.S. 
and  Fris.  sin,  ever,  rather  than  from  sun.  The  Latin  name, 
Eos  solis,  is  modern,  and,  as  the  plant  is  seldom  met  with 
in  the  South  of  Europe,  is  probably  a mistranslation  of  the 
German  or  English  one.  Drosera,  L. 

Sunflower,  from  its  “resembling  the  radiant  beams  of 
the  sun,”  as  Gerarde  says ; or,  as  another  old  herbalist 
expresses  it  in  Latin,  “ idea  sua  exprimens  solis  corpus, 
quale  a pictoribus  pingitur ; ” and  not,  as  some  of  our 
popular  poets  have  supposed,  from  its  flowers  turning  to 
face  the  the  sun,  which  they  never  do  ; a delusion  that 
Thomson  expresses  in  the  lines  : 

“ But  one,  the  lofty  follower  of  the  sun, 

Sad  when,  he  sets,  shuts  up  her  yellow  leaves, 
Drooping  all  night,  and,  when  he  warm  returns, 

Points  her  enamour’d  bosom  to  his  ray.” 

Summer,  1.  216. 

Helianthus  annuus,  L. 
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also  in  some  herbals,  from  its  only  opening  in  the  sunshine, 
the  rock  rose,  Helianthemum  vulgare,  Gart. 

hut  in  our  older  poets,  the  marigold,  as  in  Hey  wood’s 
Marriage  Triumphe : 

“ The  yellow  marigold,  the  sunne’s  own  flower.” 

“It  was  so  named,”  says  Hyll,  “for  that  after  the  rising 
of  the  sun  unto  noon,  this  flower  openeth  larger  and  larger ; 
hut  after  the  noontime  unto  the  setting  of  the  sun  the 
flower  closeth  more  and  more,  so  that  after  the  setting 
thereof  it  is  wholly  shut  up/’  Hyll,  Art  of  Gard.  e.  xxx. 

This,  the  Marigold,  is  the  plant  which  Ovid  means, 
(j^etam.  Lib.  iv.  1.  269)  : 

“ Ilia  suum,  quamvis  radice  tenetur, 
Yertitur  ad  Solem  ; mutafcaque  servat  amorem.” 

It  is  also  the  flower  that  in  Anglo-Saxon  is  called  solsace, 
Fr.  souci,  from  O.F.  soucicle,  L.  solsequium,  sun-following. 

Calendula  offlcinalis,  L. 

Sun-spurge,  from  its  flowers  turning  to  face  the  sun, 
the  wart- wort,  Euphorbia  helioseopia,  L. 

Swallow-pear,  a wild  pear  that  is  not  a “ choke-pear,” 
a kind  that  may  be  eaten,  Pyrus  torminalis,  L. 

Swallow-wort,  Gr.  % e\i8oviov , of  yeXtSaw,  a swallow, 
because,  according  to  Pliny  (b.  xxv.  eh.  8),  it  blossoms  at 
the  season  of  the  swallow’s  arrival,  and  withers  at  her 
departure,  a name,  that,  for  the  same  reason,  has  been 
given  to  several  other  plants,  as  the  Ranunculus  Ficaria, 
Fumaria  bulbosa,  Caltha  palustris,  and  Saxifraga  granu- 
lata,  L.j  but,  according  to  Aristotle  and  Dioscorides,  be- 
cause swallows  restore  the  eyesight  of  their  young  ones 
with  it,  even  if  their  eyes  be  put  out.  It  is  to  be  recol- 
lected, that,  however  absurd  some  of  these  superstitions, 
they  may  nevertheless  be  the  real  source  of  the  name  of  a 
plant.  Chelidonium  majus,  L. 

Swede,  a turnip  so  called  from  having  been  introduced 
from  Sweden,  Brassica  campestris,  L.  var.  rutabaga. 
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Sweet  Alison,  a plant  with  the  smell  of  honey,  a 
species  of  Alyssum,  of  which  Alison  is  a corruption,  and 
not  the  name  of  a lady,  Alyssum  maritimum,  L. 

Sweet  Bay,  from  the  odour  of  its  leaves,  to  distinguish 
it  from  other  evergreen  shrubs,  such  as  the  strawberry  tree 
and  cherry  laurel,  that  were  once  reckoned  among  the  bays, 

Laurus  nobilis,  L. 

Sweet-briar,  a wild  rose  whose  leaves  are  sweet-scented, 

Rosa  rubiginosa,  L. 

Sweet  Chervil,  or  Sweet  Cicely,  from  its  agreeable 
scent,  Gr.  aeae\i,  Myrrhis  odorata,  Scop. 

Sweet  Flag,  to  distinguish  it  from  the  unscented  flag, 
or  iris,  Acorus  Calamus,  L. 

Sweet  Gale,  from  its  scent,  Myrica  Gale,  L. 

Sweet  John,  probably  a fanciful  name  given  to  certain 
varieties  of  pink  to  distinguish  them  from  those  called 
Sweet  Williams,  Dianthus  barbatus,  L. 

Sweet-pea,  a scented  pea,  Lathyrus  odoratus,  L. 

Sweet-sedge,  or  -seg,  a plant  which,  having  sword-blade 
leaves,  was  comprised  under  the  general  name  of  Seys  and 
Sedges,  and  fraudulently  sold  for  the  sweet  cane  or  calamus 
aromaticus,  Acorus  Calamus,  L. 

Sweet  William,  a popular  name  of  a common  garden- 
flower,  perhaps  from  Fr.  oeillet,  L.  ocellus,  a little  eye,  cor- 
rupted to  Willy , and  thence  to  William ; a name  assigned 
by  W.  Bulleyti  (fol.  48)  to  the  wallflower,  but  by  later 
herbalists  to  a species  of  pink  ; Dianthus  barbatus,  L. 

Sweet  Willow,  from  its  having  the  habit  of  the  dwarf 
willows,  and  sweet-scented  foliage,  the  sweet  gale, 

Myrica  Gale,  L. 

Sweeting,  a sweet  apple,  as  contrasted  with  the  crab, 

Pyrus  Malus,  L. 

SwineVbane,  see  Sowbane. 

Swine’s-cress,  a cress  only  good  for  swine, 

Senebiera  Coronopus,  Poir. 
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Swine's- grass,  Swyncl grass  of  the  Grete  Herball,  Da. 
swinegrces , the  knot-grass.  Johnston  in  East.  Bord.  ob- 
serves that  “ Swine  are  said  to  be  very  fond  of  it,”  a state- 
ment confirmed  by  writers  on  agriculture. 

Polygonum  aviculare,  L. 

Swine’s-snout,  L.  rostrum  porcinum,  from  the  form  of  the 
receptacle,  the  dandelion.  Taraxacum  Dens  leonis,  L. 

Swine  Succory,  a translation  of  its  Greek  name  from 
U09,  pig's,  and  crept?,  succory,  Hyoseris  minima,  L. 

Sword  Flag,  from  its  banner-like  flower,  and  sword- 
shaped  leaf,  Iris  Pseudacorus,  L. 

Sycamine,  that  of  Luke  (ch.  xvii.  v.  6),  the  wild  fig. 

Sycamore,  Gr.  cro/cop-opo?,  properly  the  name  of  the  wild 
fig,  but  by  a mistake  of  Ruellius,  according  to  J.  Bauhin 
(Hist.  Plant,  p.  168),  transferred  to  the  great  maple.  This 
mistake  arose,  perhaps,  from  this  tree,  the  great  maple, 
being,  on  account  of  the  density  of  its  foliage,  used  in  the 
sacred  dramas  of  the  Middle  Ages  to  represent  the  fig-tree 
into  which  Zaccheus  climbed,  and  that  in  which  the  Virgin 
Mary,  on  her  journey  into  Egypt,  had  hidden  herself  and 
the  infant  Jesus,  to  avoid  the  fury  of  Herod  ; a legend 
quoted  by  Stapel  on  Theophrastus  (p.  220,  a),  and  by 
Thevenot  in  his  Voyage  de  Levant,  who  tells  us  (part  i. 
p.  265)  : “ At  Matharee  is  a large  sycamore  or  Pharaoh's 
fig,  very  old,  but  which  bears  fruit  every  year.  They  say 
that  upon  the  Virgin  passing  that  way  with  her  son  Jesus, 
and  being  pursued  by  the  people,  this  fig-tree  opened  to 
receive  her,  and  closed  her  in,  until  the  people  had  passed 
by,  and  then  opened  again.”  The  tree  is  still  shown  to 
travellers,  a few  miles  N.E.  of  Cairo.  (See  Cowper’s  Apo- 
cryphal Gospels,  p.  191,  note.)  The  great  maple  was 
naturally  chosen  to  represent  it,  from  its  making,  as  "NV . 
Gilj^in  expresses  it,  an  “impenetrable  shade.” 

Acer  Pseudoplatanus,  L. 
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The  Sicamour  of  the  author  of  the  Flower  and  Leaf  (1.  54) 
was  some  twining  shrub,  probably  the  woodbine  : 

“ The  begge  also  that  yede  in  compas, 

And  closed  in  all  the  greene  herbere, 

With  sicamour  was  set  and  eglatere, 

Wrethen  in  fere.” 

and  1.  06, 

“ The  hegge  as  thicke  as  any  castle  wall, 

That  who  that  list  without  to  stond  or  go, 

Though  he  would  all  day  prien  to  and  fro, 

He  should  not  see  if  there  were  any  wight 
Within  or  no.” 

Lonicera  caprifolium,  L. 

Syndaw,  G.  sinnau.  Da.  synav,  a word  that  seems  to  be 
derived  from  sin , ever,  and  aa,  water,  a name  given  by  W. 
Turner  (b.  iii.,  p.  24)  to  this  plant,  because  “ at  night  it 
closeth  itself  together  like  a purse,  and  in  the  morning  it 
is  found  full  of  dew.”  See  Sondew.  The  lady’s  mantle, 

Alchemilla  vulgaris,  L. 

Syringa  or  Syring,  a name  commonly  given  to  a shrub 
whose  stems  are  used  in  Turkey  for  making  pipe-sticks, 
from  L.  Syrinx,  a nymph  who  was  changed  into  a reed, 

Philadelphus  coronarius,  L. 

by  Evelyn  to  the  lilac,  that  for  the  same  reason  was  called 
Pipe  tree,  Syringa  vulgaris,  L. 

Tang,  O.N.  \ang,  D.  tang,  Fris.  mar-tag,  a word  that 
corresponds  to  Da.  tag,  A.S.  J icexe,  thatch,  from  sea-weed 
having  formerly  been  used  to  cover  houses,  instead  of 
straw.  The  word  has  been  adopted  from  one  of  the  northern 
languages,  and  refers  to  a time  earlier  than  the  cultivation 
of  cereal  grains  in  high  latitudes.  Fucus  nodosus,  L. 

Tangle,  seemingly  an  attempted  explanation  of  Tang , 
as  if  it  meant  entangling , Laminaria  digitata,  Ag. 

Tansy,  Fr.  athanasie,  now  contracted  to  tanacee  and 
tanaisie,  M.Lat.  athanasia,  the  name  under  which  it  was 
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sold  in  the  shops  in  Lyte’s  time,  Gr.  udavaaia,  immortality, 
referring  to  a passage  in  Lucian’s  Dialogues  of  the  Gods 
(no.  iv.),  where  Jupiter,  speaking  of  Ganymede,  says  to 
Mercury,  enrage  ainov,  u>  'Eppup,  kcu  moma  T175  adavacrui<; 
dr/e  olvo^orjaavra  r)puv.  “ Take  him  away,  and  when  he  has 
drunk  of  immortality,  bring  him  back  as  cupbearer  to  us.” 
The  aQavaaia  here  has  been  misunderstood,  like  dp/3pocria 
in  other  passages,  for  some  special  plant.  Dodoens  says 
(1.  i.  2,  16),  that  it  was  called  so,  “quod  non  cito  flos  ina- 
rescat ; ” which  is  scarcely  true.  Hyac.  Ambrosinus,  in  his 
Phytologia,  p.  82,  says  : “ Atlianasia  ita  vocata  quia  ejus 
succus  vel  oleum  extractum  cadavera  a putredine  conser- 
vat.”  Tanacetumi  its  systematic  name,  is  properly  a bed 
of  tansy,  and  is  a word  of  modern  origin. 

Tanacetum  vulgare,  L. 

„ Goose-,  or  Wild-,  from  its  tansy-like  leaves, 

Potentilla  anserina,  L. 

Tare,  an  obscure  word  for  which  many  derivations  have 
been  proposed,  but  none  that  is  satisfactory.  In  old  works 
it  is  usually  combined  with  fytche,  as  the  tare- fytehe. 

Lathyrus,  Ervum,  Yicia. 

Tarragon,  a corruption  of  its  Lat.  specific  name,  meaning 
“a  little  dragon,”  Artemisia  Dracuneulus,  L. 

Tassel-grass,  a grass-like  plant  with  bunches  of  delicate 
leaves  like  tassels,  Ruppia  maritima,  L. 

Teasel,  A.S.  tcesel,  from  tcesan,  tease,  applied  metaphori- 
cally to  scratching  cloth,  Dipsacus  fullonum,  L. 

Tench-weed,  either  from  its  growing  in  ponds  where 
tench  have  broken  up  the  puddling  by  burrowing  in  it ; or, 
as  Forby  says,  “from  its  having  a slime  or  mucilage  about 
it  that  is  supposed  to  be  very  agreeable  to  that  fish ; ” 

Potamogeton  natans,  L. 

Tent-wort,  the  wall  rue,  a fern  so  called  from  its  having 
been  used  as  a specific  or  sovereign  remedy  in  the  cure  ol 
rickets,  a disease  once  known  as  the  Taint.  [See  Beaum.  and 
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Fleteh.,  Philaster,  A.i.  sc.  1.]  Threlkeld,  under  Adiantum 
album,  says  : “ It  is  one  of  the  capillary  plants,  and  a 
specific  against  the  Rickets.  For  this  reason  our  ancestors 
gave  it  the  name  of  Tent-wort 

Asplenium  Ruta  muraria,  L. 

Tetter-berry,  from  its  curing  a cutaneous  disease  called 
tetters,  the  white  bryony,  Bryonia  dioica,  L. 

Tetter-wort,  from  its  curing  tetters,  the  greater  celan- 
dine, Chelidonium  majus,  L. 

Teyt.-,  Teil-,  Til-,  or  Tillet-tree,  the  lime,  Fr.  title, 
formerly  spelt  teille,  a word  now  confined  to  the  inner  bark 
or  hast  of  the  tree,  and  replaced  with  the  dim.  tilleul,  from 
M.  Lat.  iilliolus,  dim.  of  tilia,  Tilia  europma,  L. 

Thale-cress,  from  a Dr.  Thaluts,  who  published  a cata- 
logue of  the  plants  of  the  Hartz  mountains, 

Arabis  Thaliana,  L. 

Thape,  see  Feabe. 

Theve-thoun,  O.E.  of  Pr.  Pm.  thefhorn,  A.S.  pefe-, 
pife-,  or  pyfe-porn,  a word  that  occurs  in  WycliS'e's  Bible, 
in  the  table  of  Jotham  (Judg.  ix.  14,  15),  as  a translation 
of  the  L.  rhamnns  of  the  Vulgate,  Heb.  a tad,  the  name 
that  Dioscorides,  as  cited  by  Bochart  (i.  752),  says  that 
the  Carthaginians  also  called  a large  species  of  rhamnus. 
It  is  unknown  what  bramble  Wycliffe  meant.  T.  Wright, 
in  his  Manners  of  the  Middle  Ages  (p.  296),  takes  it  for 
the  Thape  or  gooseberry.  The  context  requires  a barren  or 
worthless  brier,  and  the  monks  who  commented  upon 
Mesues  took  it  to  be  the  dewherry : “ Monaclii  qui  in 
Mesuem  commentaries  edidere,  Rhamnum  existimaverunt 
rubum  quendam,  qui  humi  repens,  incultisque  proveniens, 
mora  caauleo  potius  quam  nigro  colore  profert.”  Matthioli 
(1.  i.  c.  102).  They  probably  followed  an  ecclesiastical 
tradition,  in  fixing  upon  this  particular  bramble,  as  repre- 
senting rhamnus.  The  word  theve  seems  to  be  related  to 
such  as  imply  lowliness  and  subservience.  Go.  pivan,  to 
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subject,  pivi,  a female  slave,  etc.  (See  Diefenbach,  Lex. 
comp.  ii.  708.)  In  this  view  of  it  T/teve-lhorn  or  Tkeue- 
thorn , as  we  find  it  printed,  will  be  the  parent  of  JJew-berry 
rather  than  of  Thape,  and  I have  no  hesitation  in  referring 
it  to  that  species.  Rubus  caesius,  L. 

Thistle,  A.S.  pistel,  from pydan , stab,  and  the  same  word 
essentially  in  all  the  kindred  languages. 

,,  Blessed-,  from  its  use  against  venom, 

Carduus  benedictus,  L. 
and  the  milk  thistle,  C.  Marianus,  L. 

„ Carline-,  from  its  curing  Charlemagne’s  army 
of  a pestilence,  Tabernsem.  ii.  p.  39 1. 

Carlina  vulgaris,  L. 

„ Corn-,  or  Way-,  from  its  growing  in  fields, 

Serratula  arvensis,  L. 

„ Cotton-,  from  its  cottony  white  stems  and 
leaves,  Onopordon  Acanthium,  L. 

and  Carduus  eriophorus,  L. 

„ Fuller’s-,  from  its  use  in  dressing  cloth, 

Dipsacus  Fullonum,  L. 

,,  Gentle-,  from  its  comparatively  soft,  unarmed, 
and  inoffensive  character,  Carduus  Anglicus,  L. 

,,  Holy-,  Carduus  benedictus,  L. 

„ Melancholy-,  from  its  use  in  hypochondria, 

Carduus  heterophyllus,  L. 

,,  Musk-,  from  the  scent  of  its  flowers, 

Carduus  nutans,  L. 

,,  Our  Lady’s-,  from  being  dyed  with  her  milk, 

Carduus  Marianus,  L. 

„ St.  Barnaby’s-,  from  its  season  of  flowering, 

Centaurea  solstitialis,  L. 

„ Scotch-,  as  being  the  badge  of  Scotland,  pro- 
bably in  the  first  place  any  thistle  indifferently,  but  at 
the  present  day 

Onopordon  Acanthium,  and  Carduus  nutans,  L. 
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„ Sow-,  a mistake  of  its  A.S.  name  puplstel, 

Sonchus  oleraceus,  L. 

,,  Star-,  from  its  star-shaped  involucre, 

Centaurea  Calcitrapa,  L. 

Thistle  upon  Thistle,  from  its  numerous  prickles 
(Threlkeld),  Onopordon  Acanthium,  L. 

Thorn,  A.S.  porn,  Go.  paurnus,  and,  like  thistle,  the  same 
word  in  all  the  kindred  languages,  and  used  with  it  allite- 
ratively,  a word  of  unknown  derivation. 

„ Black-,  the  sloe,  Prunus  spinosa,  L. 

,,  Buck-,  Rhamnus  catharticus,  L. 

„ Haw-,  Crataegus  oxyacantha,  L. 

„ Sallow-,  or  Willow-, 

Hippophae  rhamnoides,  L. 

,,  Wat-,  Rhamnus  catharticus,  L. 

„ White-,  Crataegus  oxyacantha,  L. 

Thorn-apple,  a plant  with  a thorny  fruit, 

Datura  Stramonium,  L. 

Thorn-broom,  the  furze,  Ulex  europaeus,  L. 

Thorow-wax,  or  Throw-wax,  a name  given  to  the  plant 
by  Turner,  because,  as  he  says,  “ the  stalke  waxeth  throw 
the  leaves/'  Bupleurum  rotundifolium,  L. 

Three-faces-under-a-hood,  the  pansy, 

Viola  tricolor,  L. 

Thrift,  the  passive  participle  of  threave  or  thrive,  press 
close  together,  and  meaning  the  “ clustered  " pink,  so  called 
from  its  growing  in  dense  tufts,  Armeria  vulgaris,  W. 

Throat-wort,  G.  halswurz,  the  Canterbury  bell,  from 
being  supposed,  from  its  throat-like  corolla,  to  be  a cure 
for  sore  throats,  Campanula  Trachelium,  L. 

Thrum-wort,  from  thrum,  a warp-end  of  a weaver's  web, 
as  in  the  Teesdale  proverb,  “ He's  nae  good  weaver  that 
leaves  lang  thrums ,"  a word  used  by  Lyte  iu  describing  the 
reed-mace,  the  head  of  which  he  says  (b.  iv.  c.  53), 
“ seemeth  to  be  nothing  els  but  a throm  of  gray  wool,  or 
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flockes,  thicke  set  and  thronge  togither.”  The  plant  lias 
its  name  from  its  long  tassel-like  panicles  of  red  flowers, 
the  florimer,  Amarantus  eaudatus,  L. 

Thyme,  Gr.  #yyu,o?,  from  Qvw,  fumigate,  and  identical 
with  L . fumus,  Skr.  dhuma,  smoke,  from  dhu , agitate,  the 
name  of  some  odoriferous  plant  or  shrub  used  in  sacrifices, 
at  present  appropriated  to  a genus  of  labiate  plants,  and 
more  particularly  to  the  wild  or  hill  thyme, 

Thymus  Serpyllum,  L. 

Tillet,  in  Ph.  Holland’s  Pliny,  the  till  or  lime  tree. 

Tills,  abbreviated  from  lentils.  “ The  country  people,” 
says  Parkinson  (Th.  Bot.  p.  1068),  “sow  it  in  the  fields 
for  their  cattle’s  food,  and  call  it  Tills,  leaving  out  the 
Lent,  as  thinking  that  word  agreeth  not  with  the  matter. 
Ita  sus  Minervam.”  Ervum  Lens,  L. 

Timothy-grass,  from  its  having  been  brought  from 
New  York  by  a Mr.  Timothy  Hanson,  and  introduced  by 
him  into  Carolina,  and  under  that  name  first  recommended 
to  the  attention  of  English  agriculturists, 

Phleum  pratense,  L. 

Tine-tare,  a tare  or  vetch  that  tines,  or  encloses  and  im- 
prisons other  plants.  John  Hey  wood,  writing  of  Idleness, 
says  (p.  30  of  Bell’s  edition)  : 

“ This  vice  I liken  to  a weed  That  husbandmen  have  named 
tyne, 

The  which  in  corn  doth  root  or  breed ; The  grain  to  ground 
it  doth  incline.” 

Vicia  hirsuta,  Koch, 
and  in  Linn.  Soc.  Journ.  vol.  v.  Lathyrus  tuberosus,  L. 

Tithymall,  a name  of  the  spurge  tribe  in  old  writers, 
L.  tithymalus,  Euphorbia,  L. 

Toad-flax,  from  its  narrow,  linear,  flax-like  leaves, 
and  its  having  been  described  by  Dodoens,  as  “ Herba 
assimilis  cum  Bubonio  facultatis,”  and  Bubonio  having 
been  mistaken  for  bufonio , from  bufo,  a toad;  as  it  is 
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in  the  Ortus  Sanitatis,  ch.  431,  where  the  author,  speak- 
ing of  the  Bubonium,  says,  “ dieses  kraut  wird  von  etlichen 
genennet  bubonium,  das  ist  krolen-\iV3L\\t ; wann  bubo  heisset 
ein  lcrot.  Iude  bubonium .”  Linaria  vulgaris,  L. 

„ Bastard-,  from  its  leaves  resembling  those  of  the 
preceding  plant,  Thesium  linophyllum,  L. 

Toad-pipe,  from  its  straight  fistulous  stalks,  and  growth 
in  damp  places  where  toads  haunt,  and  croak,  and  pipe  to 
one  another,  Equisetum  limosum,  L. 

Toad-stool,  any  of  the  unwholesome  fungi,  supposed  to 
be  called  so  from  a belief  that  toads  sit  on  them.  So 
Spenser,  in  Sheph.  Cal.  Dec.  1.  69  : 

“ The  griesly  todestool  grown  there  mought  I see, 

And  loathed  paddocks  lording  on  the  same.” 

But  as  the  toad  was  the  impersonation  of  the  devil  in 
popular  opinion,  perhaps  the  word  may  once  have  had  the 
same  meaning  with  Pixie  Stool,  and  have  referred  to  their 
origin  from  devil’s  droppings.  Boletus,  Agaricus,  etc. 

Tobacco,  a name  of  the  plant  that  was  adopted  by  the 
Spaniards  from  the  Indians  of  Cuba,  but  properly  the  name 
of  the  pipe  in  which  it  was  smoked,  the  weed  itself  having 
been  called  Cohiba,  Nicotiana  Tabacum,  L. 

Tolmeneer,  Tolmeiner,  or  Colmenier,  a name  given 
by  the  herbalists  to  a variety  of  the  Sweet  William.  It  is 
spelt  by  Lyte  (b.  ii.  ch.  7),  in  three  syllables  Tol-me-neer, 
as  though  it  meant  “ Toll  or  entice  me  near,”  and  Colme- 
nier might  in  the  same  way  be  explained  as  “ Cull  me 
near.”  It  is  most  likely  a corruption  of  JJ Almagne,  or 
B’ AUemagne,  as  being  a pink  of  Germany. 

Dianthus  barbatus,  L. 

Tomato,  its  American-Indian  name,  Sp.  tomate, 

Solanum  Lycopersicum,  L. 

Tooth-cress,  or  Tooth-violet,  from  the  tooth-like  scales 
of  the  root,  Dentaria  bulbifera,  L. 
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Toothwort,  from  the  tooth-like  scales  of  the  root-stock 
and  base  of  the  stem,  Lathraa  Squamaria,  L. 

Torch,  G.  dartsch,  the  mullein,  called  so,  because, 
according  to  Parkinson  (Th.  Bot.  p.  62),  and  W.  Coles 
(ch.  112),  “the  elder  age  used  the  stalks  dipped  in  suet 
to  burn,  whether  at  funerals  or  otherwise/'’  a use  of  the 
plant  indicated  by  Dioscorides,  who  (1.  iv.  104)  speaks  of 
it  as  having  leaves  ira^ea,  Ximapa,  oaaea,  els  iKXvyyia 
ftp^a-L/iT].  See  Higtaper.  Verbascum  Thapsus,  L. 

,,  Water-,  Typha  latifolia,  L. 

Tormentil,  Off.  L.  tormentilla,  from  the  use  of  the  root 
in  cases  of  dysentery,  L.  tormina , or,  as  Lobel  says,  from 
its  relieving  the  pain  of  toothache, 

Potentilla  Tormentilla,  Sibt. 

Touch-me-not,  from  the  sudden  bursting  of  its  seed- 
pods  upon  being  touched ; a phrase  that  was  familiar  from 
the  “ noli-me-tangere  ” pictures  in  Roman  Catholic  coun- 
tries ; Impatiens  Noli  me  tangere,  L. 

Touch-wood,  Polyporus  igniarius,  L. 

Tower-cress,  from  its  having  been  found  growing  upon 
the  tower  of  Magdalen  College,  Oxford.  Its  Lat.  specific 
name,  turrita,  expresses  a pyramidal  habit  of  growth,  and 
seems  to  have  been  given  to  it  as  a translation  of  its  trivial 
English  name,  in  mistake  of  its  intended  meaning. 

Arabis  Turrita,  L. 

Tower-mustard,  from  the  tapering  growth  of  the  in- 
florescence something  in  the  form  of  a Dutch  spire,  “ om 
de  spits  torrewijse  oft  naeldewijze  ghewas  van  de  steelkens/’ 
says  Lobel  (Kruydtboek,  p.  262),  Turritis  glabra,  L. 

Town-cress,  A.S.  tun-ccerse,  a cress  grown  in  a tun,  or 
enclosed  ground,  as  contrasted  with  the  water-  and  other 
wild  cresses.  Tun  seems  usually  to  have  meant,  as  in  Ice- 
land at  the  present  day,  a close  or  pasture  in  connexion 
with  farm  buildings.  So  in  Wycliffe’s  N.  Test.  (Luke 
xiv.  18)  : “I  have  bought  a toune It  is  still  retained  in 
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this  sense  in  that  very  interesting  and  only  half-explored 
magazine  of  antiquities,  the  nomenclature  of  our  fields ; 
and  met  with  occasionally  as  Tun-mead.  It  is  also  the  Du. 
tuin,  a garden.  Lepidium  sativum,  L. 

Toy-wort,  from  the  little  imitations  of  purses  that  it 
bears,  Capsella  Bursa,  DC. 

Traveller's  Joy,  from  the  shade  and  shelter  that  it 
affords  by  the  bowers  it  forms  in  roadside  hedges. 

Clematis  Yitalba,  L. 

Treacle-mustard,  or  -wormseed,  from  its  being  used 
among  72  other  ingredients,  in  making  “ Venice  treacle,"  a 
famous  vermifuge  and  antidote  to  all  animal  poisons,  and 
one  that  was  in  great  vogue  during  the  Middle  Ages ; Du. 
triakel,  Off.  L.  theriaca,  from  Gr.  drjpiov,  a small  animal. 
It  was  so  named  from  the  vipers  that  were  added  to  the 
Mithridate  by  Andromachus,  physician  to  the  Emperor 
Nero. 

“ Andromachus  a voulu  changer  le  nom  de  Mithridate 
en  celuy  de  Theriaque,  a cause  des  viperes,  auxquelles  il  a 
attribue  le  nom  de  OrjpLov,  et  lesquelles  il  a ajoute  pour  la 
base  principale  de  cette  composition." — Chares,  l'histoire 
des  animaux,  etc.,  qui  entrent  dans  la  Theriaque.  Paris, 
1668.  See  also  Heberden’s  Antitheriaca. 

This  remedy,  triacle,  as  it  was  called,  was  the  source  of 
many  popular  tales  of  sorcerers  eating  poison,  and  was  re- 
tained in  the  London  Pharmacopeia  till  about  100  years  ago. 
It  was  to  cure  “ all  those  that  were  bitten  or  stung  of  veno- 
mous beastes,  or  had  drunk  poison,  or  were  infected  with 
the  pestilence.  The  name  has  extended  to  Persia,  where 
opium  is  called  Teryalc.  Vambery  (Central  Asia,  p.  428). 
See  Pr.  Pm.,  v.  Treacle.  Erysimum  cheiranthoides,  L. 

Treacle,  Poor- man's-.  Allium  sativum,  L. 

Tree,  A.S.  treow,  a word  iu  which  we  find  very  much 
mixed  up  in  different  languages  the  meaning  of  a living 
tree,  timber,  and  an  oak-tree  especially  : Skr.  druvia,  druta, 
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dru,  tree,  da.ru,  wood  ; Zend,  dru  ; Gr.  bopv,  both  a spear- 
shaft  and  a tree,  Spy?,  an  oak  and  a tree  generally  ; Slav. 
drevo  and  dervo,  both  wood  and  tree : Alban,  dru,  wood ; 
Wei.  dar,  derw,  oak;  Gael,  darach ; Go.  triu,  A S.  treow, 
Da.  trd,  both  wood  and  tree.  These  words  seem  to  be  re- 
lated to  Skr.  dhrnva,  Zend,  drva,  firm,  O.Ii.G.  triu,  true. 
It  is  certainly  remarkable  that  at  the  early  period  of  the 
first  formation  in  Asia  of  our  common  mother-language, 
and  long  before  the  invention  of  steel,  so  hard  a wood  as 
that  of  the  oak  should  have  been  so  commonly  used,  as  to 
have  become  synonymous  with  timber  generally.  Yet 
the  most  ancient  boats  that  have  been  discovered  are  of 
this  tree,  hollowed  out  with  the  aid  of  fire  and  tools  of 
stone. 

Trefoil,  L.  tria  foliola,  three-leaflets,  a name  given 
more  particularly  to  the  clovers.  Trifolium,  L. 

Trembling  Poplar,  the  aspen,  from  its  quivering  leaves, 

Populus  tremula,  L. 

Triffoly,  of  Shaksp care’s  Cephalus  and  Proeris,  Tri- 
folie  of  others,  a trefoil,  so  called  from  its  three  leaflets. 

Trinity,  see  Herb  Trinity. 

Trip  Madam,  in  Sharrock,  p.  143,  Trick-Madam,  Fr. 
trippe  madame,  corrupted  from  triacque  madame,  a plant 
uged  as  a treacle  or  vermifuge,  Sedum  reflexum,  L. 

Troll-flower,  the  globe-flower,  from  Sw.  troll,  Da. 
trold,  Fris.  trol,  a malignant  supernatural  being,  a name 
corresponding  to  Scotch  Witches  Gowan,  and  given  to  this 
plant  on  account  of  its  acrid  poisonous  qualities, 

Trollius  europams,  L. 

Truelove,  incorrectly  so  spelt  for  Trulove,  a plant 
called  so  from  its  four  leaves  being  set  together  in  the  form 
of  a trulove-,  or  engaged  lovers’  knot,  such  as  is  seen  in 
coats  of  arms  where  the  wife’s  is  quartered  with  her  hus- 
band’s ; from  Da.  trolovet,  betrothed,  of  iro,  faith,  and  lore, 
promise,  O.N.  trolofad,  and  not  from  faithfulness  in  love 
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with  which  it  has  no  etymological  connexion ; 

Paris  quadrifolia,  L. 

Truffle,  in  Parkinson  and  Dale  Trubbes,  It.  tartuffola, 
dim.  of  tartufo , from  L.  terra  tuber,  Tuber  cibarium,  Sibt. 

Tulip,  in  old  works  Tulipan,  a word  that  in  Turkish 
means  “ turban/'’  Pers.  dulbend,  from  its  rich  and  varied 
colours,  and  its  shape  resembling  that  of  an  inverted  cap, 

Tulipa  Gesneriana,  L. 

Tunhoof,  from  A.S.  tun,  a court  or  garden,  Du.  tuin, 
and  hufe,  a crown,  a translation  of  Gr.  areipavco/aa  7779,  and 
L.  terra  corona,  the  ground  ivy, 

Nepeta  Glechoma,  Benth. 

Turk’s  Cap,  in  Parkinson’s  Paradisus,  the  tulip,  a 
translation  of  its  Oriental  name.  See  Tulip. 

Turnip,  L.  terra  napus,  Brassica  Rapa,  L. 

Turnsole  or  Tornsole,  a name  erroneously  given  in  some 
old  works  to  the  wartwort,  from  its  being  supposed  to  turn 
its  flowers  towards  the  sun,  Fr.  tournesol, 

Euphorbia  helioscopia,  L. 

Tussack-  grass,  from  its  growing  in  thick  tufts  or 
tussocks,  Aira  caespitosa,  L. 

Tutsan,  in  old  works  Tutsayne,  Fr.  toute-saine,  all- 
wholesome,  a word  that  Gerarde  (p.  435),  Nemnich,  and 
others  derive  from  its  “ healing  all."  Thus  Lobel  tells  us 
(Kruydtb.  pt.  i.  p.  768),  that  “ it  is  called  by  the  common 
people  in  France  Toute  saine , because,  like  the  Panacea,  it-* 
cures  all  sicknesses  and  diseases."  This  idea  has  probably 
been  suggested  by  its  M.  Lat.  name  Androscemum,  Gr.  of 
Dioscorides  (iii.  172)  av8poaaip,ov,  of  avhpos,  man’s,  and 
cufut,  blood,  a name  given  to  it  in  refei'ence  either  to  the 
claret  colour  of  the  juice  of  its  ripe  capsule;  or  the  blood- 
stain left  on  the  fingers  after  rubbing  the  flower,  as  Fuchs 
explains  it ; or  more  probably  to  an  unguent  made  from 

this  and  a closely-allied  species,  of  which  Gerarde  says 

(p.  433)  : “ The  leves,  floures,  and  seeds  stamped,  and  put 
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into  a glasse  with  oile  olive,  and  set  in  the  sunne  for 
certain  weekes,  doth  make  an  oile  of  the  colour  of  blood, 
which  is  a most  pretious  remedy  for  deep  wounds,  and 
those  that  are  thorow  the  body.” 

Hypericum  Androsaemum,  L. 

Tway-blade,  from  its  two  root-leaves, 

Listera  ovata,  L. 

Twice-writhen,  L.  bistorta,  Polygonum  Bistorta,  L. 

Twig-rush,  from  its  tough,  twiggy,  branching  growth, 

Cladium  Mariseus,  L. 

Twitch,  see  Quitch-grass. 

Twopence,  see  Herb  Twopence. 

Tivopenny-grass,  so  called  by  Turner  from  its  pairs  of 
round  leaves  “ standyng  together  of  ech  syde  of  the  stalke 
lyke  pence, ” Lysimachia  Nummularia,  L. 

Unshoe-the-horse,  It.  sferra-cavallo,  from  its  horse- 
shoe-shaped legumes  being,  upon  the  doctrine  of  signatures, 
supposed  to  have  the  power  of  making  horses  cast  their 
shoes.  “ Wann  die  Pferde  auf  der  Weide  gehen,  und  sie 
auf  diess  kraut  oft  treten,  fallen  ihnen  die  Hufeisen  bis- 
weilen  ab.”  Tabernsem.  ii.  p.  230. 

Hippocrepis  comosa,  L. 

„ „ also  the  moonwort,  of  which  Du  Bartas 

says,  p.  79,  ed.  1611  : 

Horses  that,  feeding  on  the  grassie  hills, 

Tread  upon  Moonwort  with  their  hollow  heels, 
Though  lately  shod,  at  night  go  barefoot  home.” 

Botrychium  Lunaria,  Sw. 

Upstart,  the  meadow  saffron,  from  its  flowers  starting 
up  suddenly  from  the  ground,  without  first  putting  out 
leaves,  Colchicum  autumnale,  L. 

Valerian,  L.  valeriana,  a name  of  uncertain  origin, 

Valeriana  officinalis,  L. 
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Velvet-dock,  the  mullein,  from  its  large  soft  leaves, 

Verbascum  Thapsus,  L. 

Velvet-flower,  the  love-lies-bleeding,  from  its  crimson 
velvety  tassels,  Amarantus  caudatus,  L. 

Velvet-leaf,  Lavatera  arborea,  L. 

Venus'-bason,  L.  Veneris  labrum , Gr.  U^poSir?/?  \ovrpov, 
the  teasel,  so  named  after  the  goddess  of  beauty,  from  the 
hollows  formed  by  the  united  bases  of  the  leaves  being 
usually  filled  with  water,  that  was  used,  says  Ray,  “ ad 
verrucas  abigendas,”  to  remove  warts  and  freckles, 

Dipsacus  sylvestris,  L. 

Venus’-comb,  from  the  slender  tapering  beaks  of  the 
seed-vessels  being  set  together  like  the  teeth  of  a comb, 

Scandix  Pecten,  L. 

Venus^-hair,  the  maidenhair  fern,  Adiantum,  L. 

Venus'7- looking-glass,  from  the  resemblance  of  its 
flowers  set  upon  their  cylindrical  ovary  to  an  ancient 
round  mirror  at  the  end  of  a straight  handle.  The  name 
is  given  by  Spenser  (P.  Q.  iii.  i.  8)  to  a magic  mirror,  in 
which  a lady  might  see  her  destined  husband. 

Campanula  hybrida,  L. 

Vernal-grass,  from  its  early  flowering, 

Anthoxanthum  odoratum,  L. 

Vervain,  Fr.  verveine,  L.  verbena, 

Verbena  officinalis,  L. 

Vetch,  or  Fetch,  or  Fitch,  It.  veccia,  L.  vicia,  related 
to  vincire,  bind,  as  the  G.  wicfce  to  wicJceln,  from  its  twining 


habit. 

Used  absolutely  it  means  the  common  vetch, 

Vicia  sativa,  L. 

)) 

Bitter-, 

Vicia  Orobus,  DC. 

)) 

Grass-, 

Lathyrus  Nissolia,  L. 

Horse-shoe, 

Ilippocrepis  comosa,  L. 

Kidney-, 

Anthyllis  vulneraria,  L. 

» 

Milk-, 

Astragalus  glycyphyllos,  L. 

)) 

Tare-, 

Vicia,  L. 
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Vetciiling,  a spurious  vetch,  Lathyrus  pratensis,  L. 

Vine,  Fr.  vigne,  L.  vinea,  adj.  of  vinum,  wine,  as  being 
the  wine-shrub,  G.  wein-rebe,  Gr.  olvos.  Turner  and  some 
other  old  writers  spell  it  vynde,  from  confusion  with  A.S. 
winde.  The  first  syllable  of  vinum  and  viiis  is  probably  a 
radical  wi  or  vi,  whence  L.  viere,  twist,  with,  withy,  etc., 
and  given  to  the  vine  in  reference  to  its  twining  habit. 

Vitis  vinifera,  L. 

Violet,  It.  violetla,  dim.  of  L.  viola,  which  itself  is  a 
dim.  of  lov  •,  in  botanical  nomenclature  now  confined  to  the 
genus  to  which  the  pansy  belougs,  but  by  ancient  writers 
extended  to  many  other  very  different  plants,  especially 
scented  ones.  Indeed  Laurenberg  in  Appar.  Plant,  says 
(p.  77)  : “ Videntur  mihi  antiqui  suaveolentes  quosque  flores 
generatim  Violas  appellasse,  cujuscunque  etiam  forent 
generis.”  Even  to  the  present  day  we  retain  it  in  the 
popular  names  of  several  plants  of  very  different  orders. 
Used  absolutely,  it  means  the  genus  Viola,  L. 


)) 

Calathian- 

, Gentiana  Pneumonanthe, 

L. 

)) 

Corn-, 

Campanula  hybrida. 

L. 

)) 

Damask-,  or  Dame’s-, 

Ilesperis  matronalis. 

L. 

)) 

Dog-, 

Viola  canina, 

L. 

)) 

March-,  or 

Sweet-,  Viola  odorata, 

L. 

)> 

Tooth-, 

Dentaria  bulbifera, 

L. 

)> 

Water-, 

Hottonia  palustris, 

L. 

Viper’s 

Bugloss,  a 

bugloss  which,  from  its  seed  bein 

like  the  head  of  that  reptile,  was  supposed,  on  the  doctrine 
of  signatures,  to  cure  its  bite.  Thus  Matthioli  (1.  iv.  c.  69) : 
“In  Echio,  herba  contra  viperarum  morsus  celeberrima, 
natura  semen  viperinis  capitibus  simile  procreavit.” 

Echium  vulgare,  L. 

Viper-grass,  L.  v 'vper aria,  because,  according  to  Monar- 
dus,  a physician  of  Seville  quoted  in  Parkinson’s  Th.  Bot. 
(p.  410),  “a  Moore,  a bondslave,  did  helpe  those  that  were 
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bitten  of  that  venomous  beast,  the  viper,  which  they  of 
Catalonia  called  Escuerso,  with  the  juice  of  this  herbe, 
which  both  took  away  the  poison,  and  healed  the  bitten 
place  very  quickly,  when  Treakle  [Theriaca]  and  other 
things  would  do  no  good.”  Its  Italian  and  officinal  Latin 
name,  scorzonera,  is  derived  from  It.  scorzone,  a venemous 
serpent,  popularized  into  a word  that  would  seem  to  mean 
“ black  rind,”  scorza  nera.  Scorzonera  edulis,  Mn. 

Virgin's  Bower,  a shrub  so  named  by  Gerarde,  as 
fitting  to  be  a bower  for  maidens,  and  with  allusion, 
perhaps,  to  Queen  Elizabeth,  but  not,  as  we  might  be 
tempted  to  imagine,  to  the  Virgin  Mary  in  a riposo,  or 
resting  scene  on  the  way  to  Egypt,  the  frequent  subject 
of  pictures.  Clematis  Vitalba,  L. 

Wagwant,  a West-country  term  supposed  to  mean  wag- 
wanton,  Fr.  in  Clusius  (p.  ccxviii),  amourettes  tremblantes, 
the  quaking-grass,  so  called  from  its  quivering  spikelets, 

Briza  media,  L. 

Wake-pintle,  a name  given  in  Elorio  and  Torriano's 
Dictionary  as  the  translation  of  Ital.  Aro,  and  apparently 
identical  in  its  meaning  with  Wake-robin,  and  Cuckoo-pint, 
the  wake  being,  like  cuckoo,  a modem  form  of  A.S.  cwic, 
cucu,  and  Low.  Germ,  quek,  alive,  and  the  noun  allusive  to 
its  supposed  aphrodisiac  powers.  Arum  maculatum,  L. 

Wake  Robin,  from  Fr.  robinet,  a word  of  the  same 
meaning  as  pintle.  See  Cuckoo-pint  and  Wake-pintle. 

Arum  maculatum,  L. 

Wale-wort,  or  Wall- wort,  the  dwarf  elder,  A.S.  weal- 
wyrt,  from  A.S.  wal,  slaughter,  or  wealh,  foreign,  and  cor- 
responding to  the  other  names  of  the  plant,  Danesbloocl  and 
Danewort,  which  Aubrey,  without  a shadow  of  authority  for 
the  statement,  tells  us  were  given  to  it  from  its  growing  at 
a village  called  Slaughterford  in  Wiltshire,  where  it  is 
supposed  that  an  army  of  Danes  was  destroyed.  In  Ger- 
man walwurz  means  the  comfrey.  Ort.  San.  (c.  xcv.). 
Brunsch.  (b.  ii.  c.  xx.).  Sambucus  Ebulus,  L. 
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Walnut,  or  Welsh  Nut,  A.S.  wealh-hnut , from  wealli , 
foreign,  G.  walsch,  O.II.G.  walah,  Fr.  gauge,  an  adjective 
used  more  particularly  of  Italy,  from  whence  the  tree  was 
introduced  into  Northern  Europe,  Juglans  regia,  L. 

Wall  Barley,  a barley  that  grows  about  walls,  and 
which  seems  to  have  been  taken  for  the  species  called  by 
Pliny  (1.  xxii.  c.  25)  lolium  murinum,  mouse-darnel,  the 
murinum  of  which  was  confused  with  murale,  and  under- 
stood as  wall- darnel.  Thus  Tragus  explains  the  name,  as 
given  to  the  plant,  “ weil  es  von  sich  selbst  auf  den  Mawren 
wachst;”  and  Turner  tells  us  (part  ii.  p.  17):  “It  is  called 
of  the  Latines  Hordeum  murinum,  that  is,  Wall-barley/'’ 

See  Mouse-barley.  Hordeum  murinum,  L. 

Wall  Cress,  Arabis,  L. 

Wall  Fern,  Polypodium  vulgare,  L. 

Wall-flower,  a plant  introduced  from  Spain  as  a Wall 
Stoclc-gillofer,  which  became  successively  Wall  gilliflower, 
and  Wall-flower.  The  Gillofer  was  the  French  giroflier, 
and  under  Stoclc-gillofer  was  comprehended  the  Stock, 
Matthiola  incana,  as  well  as  the  wall-flower. 

Cheiranthus  Cheiri,  L. 

Wall  Pennywort,  from  its  round  leaves,  and  its  usually 
growing  from  between  the  stones  of  walls. 

Cotyledon  Umbilicus,  L. 

Wall  Pepper,  from  its  biting  taste,  Sedum  acre,  L. 

Wall  Rocket,  from  its  rocket-like  leaves,  and  growth 
upon  old  ruinous  walls,  Brassica  tenuifolia  Boiss. 

Wall  Rue,  a fern  so  called  from  its  rue-like  leaves,  and 
p'rowine  between  the  stones  of  walls, 

Asplenium  Ruta  muraria,  L. 

Ware,  A.S.  war,  sea-weed  generally,  Algae,  L. 

Warence,  Fr.  garance,  M.L.  varantia,  or  verantia,  the 
madder,  from  vera,  true,  genuine,  Gr.  aXrjdivos,  meaning, 
par  excellence,  red,  the  most  glowing  colour;  as  in  Spanish 
Colorado  means  not  merely  tinted,  but  blood-red ; 

Rubia  tinctorum,  L. 
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Wart-cress,  a cress  with  wart-shaped  fruit, 

Senebiera  Coronopus,  Poir. 

Wart-spurge,  or  Wart-weed,  from  being  used  to  cure 


warts. 

Water  Agrimony, 

Water  Betony, 

Water  Blinks, 
Water-can,  Da.  aakande, 
vessel,  the  yellow  water-lily, 
Water  Chickweed, 
Water  Cress, 

"Water  Crowfoot, 

Water  Dock, 

Water  Dropwort, 

Water  Elder, 

Water  Featherfoil, 
WAter  Fennel, 

Water  Fern, 

Water  Flag, 

Water  Germander, 
Water  Hemp, 

Water  Hemlock, 

Water  Horehound, 
Water  PIorsetail, 

Water  Lily,  Fringed-, 

„ „ White-, 

„ „ Yellow-, 

Water  Lentils, 

Water  Milfoil, 

Water  Moss, 

Water  Parsnip, 

"Water  Pepper, 

Water  Pimpernel, 

Water  Plantain, 

Water  Purslane, 


Euphorbia  helioscopia,  L. 

Bidens  tripartita,  L. 
Scrophularia  aqoatica,  L. 
Montia  fontana,  L. 
from  the  shape  of  the  seed 
Nuphar  luteum,  L. 
Montia  fontana,  L. 
Nasturtium  officinale,  RB. 
Ranunculus  aquatilis,  L. 
Rumex  Hydrolapathum,  L. 
CEnanthe  fistulosa,  L. 
Viburnum  Opulus,  L. 
Plottonia  palustris,  L. 
CEnanthe  Phellandrium,  L. 
Osmunda  regalis,  L. 
Iris  Pseudacorus,  L. 
Teucrium  Scordium,  L. 
Bidens  tripartita,  L. 
Cicuta  virosa,  L. 
Lycopus  europseus,  L. 

Chara,  L. 
Villarsia  nymphseoides,  L. 
Nymphma  alba,  L. 
Nuphar  luteum,  L. 

Lemna,  L. 
Myriophyllum  verticillatum,  L. 
Fontinalis  antipyretica,  L. 
Sium  latifolium,  L. 
Polygonum  Hydropiper,  L. 
Veronica  Beccabunga,  L. 
Alisma  Plantago,  L. 
Peplis  Portula,  L. 
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Water  Rocket,  Sisymbrium  sylvestre,  L. 

Water  Scorpion-grass,  Myosotis  palustris,  L. 

Water  Soldier,  from  its  sword-shaped  leaves, 

Stratiotes  aloides,  L. 

Water  Spike,  Potamogeton,  L. 

Water  Starwort,  from  its  starry  tufts  of  leaves, 

Callitriche,  L. 

Water  Thyme,  a name  which,  from  some  resemblance 
of  its  leaves  to  those  of  thyme,  has  been  given  to  a pestilent 
weed  that  chokes  our  canals,  Elodea  canadensis,  Rd. 

W ater  Torch,  in  Newton's  Herbal  of  the  Bible,  the 
reed-mace,  of  which  Rob.  Constantine,  in  his  Diet,  abstrus. 
vocab.,  says  that  its  panicle  soaked  in  oil  and  lighted 
supplies  the  place  of  a torch,  Tj-pha  latifolia,  L. 

Water  Violet,  Hottonia  palustris,  L. 

Water  Wort,  Elatine  Hydropiper,  L. 

Way  Barley,  -Bennet-,  or  -Bent,  from  its  growing  by 
waysides,  Hordeum  murinum,  L. 

Waybread,  the  plaintain,  A.S.  wegbreed,  Da.  vejlred, 
G.  of  Ort.  San.  wegbreyt,  and  wegbreidt,  a word  the  meaning 
of  which  is  very  uncertain.  O.  Cockayne  (Leechdoms, 
iii.  p.  347)  explains  it  as  waybroad.  It  probably  meant 
“ spread  on  the  way."  Thus  the  Ort.  San.,  under  Incen- 
saria,  says,  that  it  is  “ beynahet  als  wegbreidte  und  weehst 
auch  an  den  sandigen  bergen,  und  breitet  sich  langes  die 
erde.”  Plantago  major,  L. 

Wayfaring-  or  Wayfarer- tree,  from  growing  in  hedges 
by  the  road-side,  a punning  name  given  to  it  by  Gerarde, 
as  implying  that  it  is  “ ever  on  the  road," 

Viburnum  Lantana,  L. 

Way-thorn,  highway-thorn,  G.  wegedorn, 

Rhamnus  catharticus,  L. 

Weasel-snout,  from  the  shape  of  the  corolla,  the  yellow 
dead  nettle,  Lamium  Galeobdolon,  Crz. 

Weed,  American  River-,  a name  that,  for  want  of  a 
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more  distinctive  one,  is  now  adopted  for  a pestilent  weed 
that  was  some  years  ago  introduced  with  Canadian  timber, 
and  now  infests  our  rivers,  ponds,  and  canals.  It  has 
hitherto  been  generally  known  as  “ Babington’s  curse ; ” a 
name  that  conveys  a most  unjust  imputation  upon  a distin- 
guished botanist,  who,  except  drawing  up  an  able  descrip- 
tion of  the  plant,  has  had  nothing  at  all  to  do  with  it. 

Elodea  canadensis,  Rd. 

Weeping  Willow,  a tree  supposed,  from  the  resemblance 
of  its  delicate  pendulous  branches  to  long  dishevelled  hair, 
the  conventional  expression  of  grief,  to  be  the  willow  of 
Psalm  cxxxvii.  1 : “ By  the  rivers  of  Babylon  we  sat  down, 
we  wept.  We  hanged  our  harps  upon  the  willows  ” 
But,  although  it  is  now  found  growing  wild  in  those 
countries,  it  is  believed  to  have  been  introduced  from  China, 
and  not  to  be  the  tree  of  the  psalmist. 

Salix  babylonica,  L. 

Welcome-to-our-house,  a term  unexplained,  perhaps  a 
quibble  on  its  name,  Cyparissias,  as  mealiing  “ Sip  ere  ye 
see  us,"  ‘'help  yourself  to  the  tankard,  without  waiting  to 
be  asked  ” Euphorbia  Cyparissias,  L. 

Weld,  Would,  or  Woold,  Sp.  gualda, 

Reseda  Luteola,  L. 

Welsh  Onion,  G.  wdlsch,  foreign,  being  a Siberian 
species,  and  introduced  into  England  from  Germany, 

Allium  fistulosum,  L. 

Welsh  Poppy,  from  its  growing  in  Wales, 

Meconopsis  cambrica,  DC. 

Wharre,  a crab,  W.  chwerw,  austere,  bitter, 

Pyrus  Malus,  L. 

Wheat,  a term  used  in  the  first  place  with  the  meaning 
of  white,  wheat  being,  in  contrast  to  rye,  and  black  oats, 
and  the  black  barley  of  Northern  Asia,  a white  grain,  A.S. 
hwczte,  Go.  hvaiteis,  O.N.  hveiti,  O.H.G.  hveizi , Lith.  kwetys , 
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Skr.  Iveta,  white,  the  initial  sv  answering,  as  in  other  eases, 
to  a German  hu,  and  Lith.  lev),  Tritieum  vulgare,  L. 

„ Buck-,  G.  buchwaitzen, 

Polygonum  Fagopyrum,  L. 

„ Cow-,  see  under  Cow-wheat. 

Whin,  from  Fr.  guindole,  M.Lat.  guindolum,  a word  that 
generally  means  a kind  of  cherry,  hut  in  Languedoc  is 
applied  to  the  jujube,  L.  ziziphus,  a name  extended  to 
other  thorny  and  prickly  shrubs  (see  Hip),  the  furze  bush, 

Ulex  europseus,  L. 

„ Petty-,  Ononis  arvensis,  L. 

Whin-berry,  or  Wimberry,  the  bilberry,  from  its 
growing  on  whins  or  heaths,  Yaccinium  Myrtillus,  L. 

Whip-tongue,  from  children  using  its  leaves  in  play  to 
draw  blood  from  their  tongues,  Galium  Mollugo,  L. 

White  Beam-tree,  a pleonasm,  as  A.S.  beam  means 
simply  a tree.  It  is  called  White  Beam  from  the  white 
down  on  the  young  shoots  and  under  surface  of  the  leaves ; 
but  Beam-tree,  as  it  is  often  given,  without  the  White,  is  a 
vague  and  silly  term.  Pyrus  Aria,  L. 

White  Ben,  from  Ar.  Behen,  Silene  inflata,  L. 

White  Blow,  a name  given  to  two  of  our  earliest  spring 
flowers  very  conspicuous  upon  walls,  and  also  called  Whit- 
low-grasses, of  which  White  Blow  may  perhaps  be  a corrup- 
tion, Saxifraga  tridactylites,  L.,  and  Draba  verna,  L. 

White -Bottle,  from  the  shape  of  the  calyx,  and  in  dis- 
tinction from  the  blue  bottle,  Silene  inflata,  L. 

White-root,  ot-wort,  its  officinal  name,  the  Solomon's 
seal,  Convallaria  Polygonatum,  L. 

White  Rot,  from  its  being  supposed  to  bane  sheep, 

Hydrocotyle  vulgaris,  L. 
also,  for  the  same  reason,  the  buttenvort, 

Pinguicula  vulgaris,  L. 

White  Potherb,  in  distinction  from  the  black  potherb 
or  olus  atrum,  the  lamb’s  lettuce,  Valerianella  olitoria,  L. 
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White-thorn,  in  distinction  from  the  sloe  or  black-thorn, 
from  its  comparatively  light-coloured  rind.  See  Albespyne. 

Crataegus  Oxyacantha,  L. 

White  Wild-vine,  the  white  bryony,  in  distinction 
from  the  black  bryony.,  L.  vitis  alba,  Plin.  (1.  xxiii.  i.  16), 
Gr.  a/-L7re\o\euKr),  Bryonia  dioica,  L. 

Whitlow-grass,  a name  given  to  two  small  spring 
flowers  from  their  being  supposed  to  be  the  7 rapcovv^ca  of 
Dioscorides,  and  useful  in  the  cure  of  whitlows, 

Saxifraga  tridactylites,  L.,  and  Draba  verna,  L. 

Whitten-tree,  a tree  so  called  from  its  white  branches; 
in  Berkshire,  the  wayfarer-tree.  Viburnum  Lantana,  L. 
but  according  to  Gerarde  (p.  1237),  the  water-elder, 

Viburnum  Opulus,  L. 

Whort,  or  Whortleberry,  the  bilberry,  corrupted  from 
L.  myrta  and  myrtillus,  the  names  in  old  vocabularies  of 
the  myrtle-berry,  a fruit  largely  imported  in  the  Middle 
Ages,  and  used  in  medicine  and  cookery,  and  one  that  the 
bilberry  much  resembles  in  outward  appearance,  the  m 
being  replaced  with  w as  in  many  other  instances : e.g.  in 
wick  from  Lat.  myxa.  In  Egenolf’s  Herbarum  Imagines, 
fol.  31,  b.  this  plant  is  represented  under  the  title : mirtus, 
heidelbeer ; which  is  the  German  name  of  the  bilberry. 

Vaccinium  Myrtillus,  L. 

Wich  or  Witch  Elm,  see  Wych. 

Wicken-tree,  see  Quicken. 

Wilding,  the  crab  apple,  contrasted  with  the  sweeting  or 
cultivated  sweet  apple ; as  in  Spenser  (E.  Q.  b.  iii.  c.  vii.  17) : 
“ Oft  from  the  forest  wildings  he  did  bring.” 

Pyrus  Malus,  L. 

Will-of-the-wisp,  from  its  sudden  and  mysterious 
growth  by  night,  as  if  dropped  by  some  phantom, 

Nostoc  commune,  Ag. 

William,  a name  given  to  the  pinks,  a genus  known  to 
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old  writers  as  eyes,  L.  ocellus,  Fr.  oeillel,  a little  eye, 
corrupted  to  Willie,  and  thence  to  William. 

„ Sweet-,  a flower  called  so,  in  allusion  perhaps  to 
the  hero  of  a popular  ballad,  “ Fair  Margaret  and  Sweet 
William,”  if  this  was  really  in  existence  above  300  years 
ago,  Dianthus  barbatus,  L. 

„ Wild-,  the  Ragged  Robin,  Lychnis  flos  cuculi,  L. 

Willow,  a word  that  seems  to  express  a pliancy,  a wil- 
lingness of  disposition  that  well  accords  with  the  character 
of  this  tree,  whose  branches  have  from  time  immemorial 
been  used  for  wicker-work,  A.S.  wilig,  L. G . v:ilrje,  Salix,  L. 


„ Crack-, 

„ Goats’-, 

„ Sweet-, 

„ Weeping-, 

„ White-, 
Willow-herb,  in 
willow-like  leaves, 

„ Spiked-, 


S.  fragilis,  L. 
S.  caprea,  L. 


Myrica  Gale,  L. 

S.  babylonica,  L. 

S.  alba,  L. 

W.  Coles  Willow-weed,  from  its 
Epilobium,  L. 
Lythram  Salicaria,  L. 
Wtillow-thorn,  a thorny  shrub  with  the  habit  of  a 
willow,  Hippophae  rhamnoides,  L. 

Willow -wort,  in  Sylvester’s  Du  Bartas,  p.  79,  the  loose- 
strife, 

“ So  willow-wort  makes  wonted  hate  shake  hands  ” 


Lysimachia  vulgaris,  L. 

Wind-flower,  from  Gr.  dvefuovrj,  see  Anemony. 

Anemone,  L. 

Wind-rose,  Rcemeria  hybrida,  DC. 

Windle-straw,  A.S.  loindel-sireow , from  ucindan,  twist, 
and  streow,  straw,  a grass  whose  halms  are  used  for  platting, 

Agrostis  Spica  venti,  L. 
ancl  Cynosurus  cristatus,  L. 

Wine-berry,  in  the  Northern  counties,  the  red-currant, 

Ribes  rubrum,  L. 
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Winter  Aconite,  a plant  allied  to  the  aconites,  and 
blowing-  at  midwinter,  Eranthis  hyemalis,  DC. 

Winter  Cherry,  from  its  red  cherry-like  berry  ripening 
against  the  winter,  Physalis  Alkekengi,  L. 

Winter  Cress,  Barbarea  prsecox,  RB. 

Winter-green,  a name  adopted  by  Turner  from  the 
German  winter-gr'un , of  the  Ortus  Sanitatis  (c.  316).  The 
Danish  winter-grunt  means  the  ivy,  and  it  is  probable  that 
this  latter,  the  ivy,  is  the  rightful  claimant  of  the  name,  as 
being  so  conspicuously  green  when  the  trees  are  most  of 
them  bare  of  leaf.  Pyrola,  L. 

Winter-weed,  from  its  being  in  winter  the  weed  that 
spreads  most,  Veronica  hederifolia,  L. 

Wire-bent,  a bent-grass  with  wiry  stems, 

Nardus  stricta,  L. 

Witches'-butter,  Fris.  traal-butter , Sw.  troll-smor,  from 
its  buttery  appearance,  and  unaccountably  rapid  growth  in 
the  night,  which  has  given  rise  to  a superstitious  belief, 
still  prevalent  in  Sweden,  that  witches  milk  the  cows,  and 
scatter  about  the  butter,  Exidia  glandulosa,  Bull. 

Witch  Elm,  or  -Hazel,  a mistaken  spelling.  See  Wycii. 

Witches'  thimble,  Silene  maritima,  L. 

Witchen,  or  Quicken,  or  Wicken,  the  rowan-tree,  from 
quycchyn,  move  (Pr.  Pm.  p.  421),  a word  related  to  A.S.  civic, 
alive.  Evelyn  looking  upon  it  as  derived  from  witch,  sup- 
poses it  to  be  so  called,  because  “ it  is  reputed  to  be  a pre- 
servative against  fascination  and  evil  spirits,  if  the  boughs 
be  stuck  about  the  house,  or  used  for  walking  staffs."  It 
would  seem  in  the  first  place  to  have  meant  the  aspen, 
and  through  some  mistake  to  have  been  transferred  to  the 
rowan-tree.  Pyrus  aucuparia,  Gart. 

With  wind,  A.S.  tvd&winde,  from  wi¥>,  about,  and  windan, 
wind.  Convolvulus  arvensis,  L. 

Withy,  A.S.  wiftige,  wiftie,  or  wrSl Se,  G.  iciede , and 
etymologically  identical  with  Du.  winde,  standing  to  it  in 
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the  same  relation  as  lithy  to  Uncle.  Words  closely  related 
to  it  occur  in  other  languages,  as  the  Lat.  vi ’/is  and  vimen, 
Gr.  Irea  or  yir ea,  and  Pers.  lid,  all  derived  from  a root  vi, 
the  Skr.  wi,  and  having  the  sense  of  twisting  and  twining, 
the  especial  use  of  the  osier  in  all  countries.  See  Vine. 

Salix  viminalis,  L. 

Woad,  or  Wade,  A.S.  wacl,  O.S.  mode,  O.H.G.  well,  in 
Charlemagne's  capitulary  waisda,  whence  O.Fr.  guende,  Fr. 
guide,  and  gaide,  M.Lat .guasdium,  guesdium,  words  derived 
originally  from  some  ancient  barbaric  language, 

Isatis  tinetoria,  L. 

Woad,  Wild-,  Reseda  Luteola,  L. 

Wolfsbane,  wolf-poison,  a plant  so  called  because,  says 
Gerarde  (p.  822),  “the  hunters  which  seeke  after  woolfes, 
put  the  juice  thereof  into  rawe  flesh,  which  the  woolfes 
devoure,  and  are  killed,"  Aeonitum  Lycoctonum,  L. 

Wolf’s-olaw,  from  the  claw- like  ends  of  the  trailing 
stems,  Lycopodium  clavatum,  L. 

Wolf’s  Milk,  from  the  acrid  qualities  of  its  milky  juice. 

Euphorbia,  L. 

W oodbine,  not  a bine  that  grows  in  woods,  but  a creeper 
that  binds  or  entwines  trees,  in  old  authors  called  Wood- 
vynde  and  Woodbinde,  A.S.  wuclu-winde  and  wudu-bind, 
from  wudu,  a tree,  and  windan,  twine,  or  bindan , bind, 
Ger.  in  Tabernsem.  ii.  616,  JJrald-winde,  It.  Vincibosco, 

Lonicera  Periclymenum,  L. 

It  would  seem  in  some  passages  to  mean  the  bittersweet, 
as  in  Mids.  N.  Dr.  iv.  1. 

“ So  doth  the  woodbine  the  sweet  honeysuckle 
Gently  entwist.” 

Wood  blades,  -grass,  or  -rush, 

Luzula  sylvatica,  DC. 

Wood  Crowfoot,  of  Parkinson,  the  wood  anemony,  from 
its  leaves  resembling  those  of  a crowfoot, 

Anemone  nemorosa,  L. 
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Wood  Laurel,  L.  laureola , dim.  of  laums,  a name  under 
which  all  evergreen  shrubs  were  once  included. 

Daphne  Laureola,  L. 

Wood  Lily,  the  lily  of  the  valley, 

Convallaria  majalis,  L. 

Wood  Nightshade,  the  bittersweet, 

Solanum  Dulcamara,  L. 

Wood  Nut,  Corylus  Avellana,  L. 

Wood  Pea,  from  its  small  pea-like  tubers,  and  its  usually 
growing  in  woods,  Yicia  Orobus,  DC. 

Wood  Reed,  in  distinction  from  the  pool-reed, 

Calamagrostis  epigeios,  L. 

Wood-roof,  -rofe,  -row,  -rowel,  or  -ruff,  and  agree- 
ably to  an  old  distich  : 

“ Double  U,  double  0,  double  D,  E, 

R,  0,  double  U,  double  F,  E,” 

Woodderowffe,  A.S.  wude-rofe,  from  Fr.  roue,  a wheel, 
and  its  dim.  rouette,  a little  wheel  or  rowel,  the  leaves 
being  set  upon  the  stem  in  verticils  that  resemble  the  large 
rowels  of  ancient  spurs.  This  is  one  among  several  other 
words  that  we  find  to  have  been  adopted  into  Anglo-Saxon 
from  the  French,  an  occurrence  a good  deal  more  frequent 
than  philologists  seem  to  be  aware,  who,  looking  upon  the 
former  as  a pure  Germanic  language,  would  trace  its 
vocabulary  too  exclusively  to  native  roots. 

Asperula  odorata,  L. 

Wood  Rush,  or  -Grass,  Luzula  sylvatica,  DC. 

Wood  Sage,  Teucrium  Scorodonia,  L. 

Wood  Sorrel,  or  -Sowr,  Oxalis  Acetosella,  L. 

Wood  Spurge,  Euphorbia  amygdaloides,  L. 

Wood  Vetch,  Vicia  Orobus,  DC. 

Wood  Vine,  Bryonia  dioica,  L. 

Wood-waxen,  A.S.  wuclu-iveaxe,  which  would  seem  to 
mean  “ wood-grown/-’  a word  very  inapplicable  to  a plant 

17 
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that  is  always  found  in  open  meadows.  It  is  most  pro- 
bably a corruption  of  some  German  name  meaning1  “ woad- 
plant,”  waud-gev:cichse.  It  is  called  in  Sloane  MS.  1571,  3, 
Wodewex.  Genista  tinetoria,  L. 

Woold,  a dyer’s  term,  see  Weld. 

Woollen,  the  mullein,  from  its  woolly  leaf,  FL  violle- 
krvydt , Ger.  of  Ort.  San.  c.  110,  Wullcraut, 

Yei'bascum  Thapsus,  L. 

Worm-grass,  from  its  vermifuge  qualities, 

Sedum  album,  L. 

Worm-seed,  from  its  reputed  vermifuge  qualities, 

Erysimum  cheiranthoides,  L. 

Wormwood,  a word  corrupted  from  A.S.  and  O.E.  wer- 
mocl,  as  in  Wycli fife’s  Lam.  iii.  19,  G.  wermuth,  O.II.G. 
werimuota,  O.S.  weremede,  words  which  seem  to  be  com- 
pounded with  G.  wehren,  A.S.  werian,  keep  off,  mod  or 
made , maggot,  but  which,  by  an  accidental  coincidence  of 
sound,  have  been  understood  as  though  the  first  syllable 
were  worm.  L.  Diefenbach  would  prefer  to  derive  it  from 
a Celtic  root  that  means  “ bitter,'”  Wei.  chwerw,  Corn. 
wlierow.  Be  that  as  it  may,  it  was  understood  in  the 
Middle  Ages  as  meaning  a herb  obnoxious  to  maggots,  one 
to  be  used  to  preserve  things  from  them,  and  given  as  an 
anthelmintic  or  worm  medicine. 

Artemisia  Absinthium,  L. 

Worts,  see  Whortleberry,  Vaecinium  Myrtillus,  L. 

Worts,  in  Chaucer  a general  name  for  cultivated  plants, 
A.S.  ivyrt,  Go.  aurts,  Skr.  vridh , grow;  but  in  Shakspeare 
(M.W.W.  act  i.  sc.  1),  and  in  Lupton’s  Notable  Things, 
more  especially  cabbage,  being  an  abbreviation  of  coleworts, 

Brassica,  L. 

Woundwort,  from  its  soft  downy  leaves  having  been 
used  instead  of  lint  for  dressing  wounds, 

Stachys  Germanica,  L. 
Anthyllis  vulneraria,  L. 


also,  for  the  same  reason, 
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„ Clown’s,  see  under  Clown. 

„ Knight’s  Water-,  a plant  that  from  its  sword- 
shaped  leaves  was  supposed,  on  the  doctrine  of  signatures, 
to  heal  sword- wounds,  Stratiotes  aloides,  L. 

Wrack,  seaweed  thrown  ashore,  from  a Norse  or  Frisian 
word  connected  with  Da.  vrage,  reject,  Du.  wralcen, 

,,  Grass-,  a sea-plant  with  long  grass-like  leaves, 

Zostera  marina,  L. 

Wych-elm,  an  elm  so  named  from  its  wood  having  been 
used  to  make  the  chests  called  in  old  writers  wyches, 
hucches,  or  tohycches,  from  Fr.  liuclie,  A.S.  hwcecce,  a term 
applied  by  Sir  John  Mandeville  (c.  viii.)  to  the  Ark  of  the 
Testimony ; and  in  a poem  called  “ Cleanness,”  edited  by 
Dr.  R.  Morris,  to  Noah’s  Ark,  1.  362  : 

“And  alle  woned  in  pe  whichcke  pe  wylde  and  Pe  tame;” 
but  more  generally  to  the  boxes  used  for  keeping  provisions, 
as  in  Hazlitt’s  Early  Popular  Poetry,  p.  210  : 

“ His  hall  rofe  was  full  of  bacon  flytches, 

The  chambre  charged  was  with  wyches 
Full  of  egges,  butter,  and  chese.” 

Ulmus  montana,  L. 

Wycii-hazel,  from  the  resemblance  of  its  leaf  to  that  of 
the  hazel,  the  wych-elm,  Ulmus  montana,  L. 

Yarr,  abbreviated  from  yarrow , and  applied  to  a very 
different  plant,  the  spurry,  from  both  having  been  confused 
under  the  name  of  milfoil,  Spergula  arvensis,  L. 

Yarrow,  the  milfoil,  A.S.  gearwe , L.Ger.  geruwe,  O.H.G. 
garawa,  O.  Fris,  herva,  G.  garhe,  a word  that  seems  to  have 
been  properly  the  name  of  the  vervain,  hierahotane , the 
gerebotanon  of  Apuleius,  c.  iii.,  from  Gr.  lepa  floravri,  holy 
herb,  with  which  and  with  the  betony  we  learn  from  a 
couplet  in  Macer,  c.  58,  that  it  was  associated  in  its 
vulnerary  and  other  supposed  virtues  : 

“ Herbam,  eui  nomen  foliis  de  mille  dedere, 
Betonicamquo  pari  verbenas  pondere  junge.” 
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The  initial  hi  of  Greek  words  has  in  the  Germanic  languages 
been  usually  replaced  with  y or  j,  and  thus,  as  Hieronymus 
and  llierosolyma  have  become  Jerom  and  Jerusalem,  so 
Her  a has  become  yarrow.  Speaking  of  Verbena,  Fuchs 
says,  (ed.  Basil,  fob  1542,  p.  591):  “ Hieroholane  ideo 
dicta,  quod  ea  olim  apud  Romanos  domus  purgabatur, 
familia  lustrabatur,  Jovis  mensa  ad  sacrificium  et  epulas 
verrebatur,  et  feciales  in  sacris  legationibus  ilia  corona- 
bantur,  vel,  ut  Dioscorides  inquit,  quod  in  expiationibus 
suspensa  et  alligata  mire  utilis  sit.”  As  at  present 
understood,  Achillea  Millefolium,  L. 

Yeast-plant,  Peuicillium  glaucum,  Ber. 

Yellow  Archangel,  see  Archangel, 

Lamium  Galeobdolon,  Crz. 
contrast  to  the  wild  carrot,  that 
Monotropa  Hypopitys,  L. 
Ajuga  Chamsepitys,  L. 
Barbai’ea  prsecox,  RB. 
Lysimachia  vulgaris,  L. 
Chrysanthemum  segetum,  L. 
Lysimachia  nemorum,  L. 
Rhinanthus  Crista  galli,  L. 
Barbarea  vulgaris,  RB. 
or  dye-plant  used  for  d\Teing 
yellow,  the  term  toeed  being  here,  as  in  green-weed,  red- 
weed,  etc.,  not  the  A.S.  wood,  but  the  Du.  weed,  G.  maid, 
the  weld,  Reseda  Luteola,  L. 

Yellow-wort,  Chlora  perfoliata,  L. 

Yevering  Bells,  L.  tintinnabulnm  terra , said  to  be  so 
called  from  a lofty  conical  mountain  near  Kirk  Newton 
in  Northumberland,  where  it  has  been  found  growing  wild, 

Pyrola  seeunda,  L. 

Yew,  or  Yeugh,  in  old  authors  variously  spelt  Ewgh, 
Ugh,  U he,  Ewe,  and  U,  A.S.  iw,  O.II.G.  iica,  G.  eibe,  Sp. 
and  Port,  iva,  F.  if,  W.  yw,  from  M.  Lat.  inis,  iva,  or  iua, 


Yellow  Birds  nest,  in 
was  also  called  Birdsnest, 
Yellow  Bugle, 
Yellow  Cress, 
Yellow  Loosestrife, 
Yellow  Ox-eye, 
Yellow  Pimpernel, 
Yellow  Rattle, 
Yellow  Rocket, 
Yellow-weed,  a weed 
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a name  applied  to  several  different  plants,  aud  of  uncertain 
derivation.  Some  of  the  dictionaries  allege  for  it  a Celtic 
ho,  green,  but  there  does  not  appear  to  be  any  such  word. 
It  seems  to  be  an  abbreviation  of  aiuga,  a misspelling  of 
L.  abiga,  a plant  mentioned  by  Pliny  (b.  xxiv.  ch.  20),  as 
being  the  Same  as  the  Gr.  ^a/xai7TiTU9,  and  called  abiga 
from  its  causing  abortion.  Different  as  are  the  two  words 
abiga  and  ajuga  in  our  modern  print,  the  b of  abiga  might 
be  written  so  as  to  look  like  a v or  u,  and  the  word  be  read  as 
auiga  or  aiuga,  as  the  dot  over  the  i is  placed.  From  this 
seems  to  have  been  formed  iua,  under  which  term  the  yew 
and  ivy  were  so  inextricably  mixed  up,  that,  as  dissimilar 
as  are  the  two  trees,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  their 
names  are  in  their  origin  identical.  How  they  came  to  be 
attached  to  them  both,  is  the  difficulty.  Apuleius  (ch.  26), 
speaking  of  chamaepitys,  says,  “ Graeci  chamaepityn,  Itali 
abigam,  alii  cupressum  nigrain  vocant.”  Brunsfels  too 
says  of  the  chamaepitys  (b.  i.  p.  161),  “ Ego  autem  cipressen 
existimavi.”  The  yew  seems  to  have  been  taken  for  this 
black  cypress,  and  in  this  way  to  have  acquired  the  terms 
abiga,  and  ajuga,  and  iua  and  iva.  But  we  learn  from 
Parkinson  (Th.  Bot.  p.  284)  that  a weed  of  corn-fields,  the 
plant  that  is  now  called  chamcepitys,  was  “ called  in  English 
Ground  pine,  and  Ground  ivie,  after  the  Latin  word  Iva.” 
This  term  Ground  ivy  was  assigned  by  others  to  another 
small  labiate  plant  (Nepeta  Glechoma,  B.),  which  was 
formerly  called  Hedera  terrestris,  and  ivy  was  regarded  as 
the  equivalent  of  hedera,  and  was  subsequently  transferred 
to  the  Hedera  helix,  our  present  Ivy.  Thus  by  a train  of 
blunders,  Pliny’s  abiga  becomes  ajuga,  and  ajuga  becomes 
iua  or  iva.  This  abiga  {ajuga,  or  iua ) was,  as  Pliny  tells 
us,  the  same  as  the  Greek  chamaepitys.  The  yew-tree  gets 
the  name  of  chamaepitys  through  a remark  made  by 
Apuleius,  and  thereby,  as  its  synonym,  that  of  iua  or  iva. 
The  ground-pine,  from  its  terebinthinate  odour,  also  gets 
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the  name  of  chamon'pUys,  and  thereby,  as  its  synonym,  that 
of  iua  or  iva.  But  from  chamai-  being  equivalent  to 
terreslris,  this  name  iua  or  iva  passes  over  to  a weed  called, 
from  the  shape  of  its  leaf  and  creeping  habit,  hedera 
terreslris,  and  the  equivocal  word  hedera  conveys  it  to  the 
shrub  which  thus  gets  the  name  of  ivy.  See  Ivy. 

Taxus  baceata,  L. 

Yoke-elm,  the  bornbeam,  from  yokes  being  made  of  it, 
Gr.  tvyia,  Carpinus  Betulus,  L. 

Yorkshire  Sanicle,  the  butterwort,  from  being,  for  its 
healing  qualities,  called  by  Bauhin  (Pin.  243)  Sanicula,  and 
“ growing  so  plentifully  in  Yorkshire,”  as  Parkinson  tells 
us  (Th.  Bot.  p.  534),  Pinguieula  vulgaris,  L. 

Yornut,  Yeknut,  or  Yennut,  in  the  Northern  counties, 
a dialectic  pronunciation  of  Earthnut,  Da.  jord-ndd, 

Bunium  flexuosum.  With. 

Youth  wort,  A.S.  eow' S,  a flock,  and  rotian,  rot,  mistaken 
for  loort,  so  called  from  its  being  supposed  to  bane  sheep, 
the  red-rot,  Drosera  rotundifolia,  L. 
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Acer  campestre,  L.  Maple.  Maser-tree. 

„ Pseudoplatanus,  L.  Sycamore.  Mock  Plane. 
Aceras  anthropophora,  RB.  Man-,  or  Green  Man  Orchis. 
Achillea  Millefolium,  L.  Yarrow.  Nosebleed.  Milfoil. 
Sanguinary. 

„ Ptarmica,  L.  Sneeze  wort.  Goose -tongue. 

„ Ageratum,  L.  Maudlin. 

Aconitum  Napellus,  L.  Monkshood.  Wolfsbane.  Aconite. 
Friar’s  cap. 

Acorus  Calamus,  L.  Sweet  Flag.  Sweet  Sedge. 

Act.ea  spicata,  L.  Baneberry.  Herb  Christopher. 
Actinocarpus,  see  Damasonium. 

Adiantum  Capillus,  L.  Maidenhair.  Capillaire.  Venus’  Hair. 
Adonis  autumnalis,  L.  Pheasant’s  eye.  Red  Mayd-weed. 

Rose-a-ruby.  Red  Morocco. 

Adoxa  moschatellina,  L.  Moscatel. 
aEgopodium  Podagraria,  L.  Goutweed.  Ashweed.  Herb 
Gerard. 

JEsculus  IIippocastanum,  L.  Horse  Chesnut. 
yEthusa  Cynapium,  L.  Fool’s  Parsley.  Asses’  Parsley. 
Dog’s  Parsley. 

Agaricus  muscarius,  L.  Bug  Agaric.  Flybane. 

,,  campestris,  L.  Mushroom. 

„ arvensis,  Sch.  Horse  Mushroom. 

Agbimonia  Eupatoria,  L.  Agrimony.  Egremoine. 
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Agrostemma,  see  Lychnis. 

Agrostis  alba,  L.  Fiorin. 

„ „ var.  stolonifera.  Knot-grass. 

Agrostis  Spica  yenti,  L.  Windlestraw. 

Aira  cjespitosa,  L.  Tussack-grass. 

„ caryophyllea,  L.  Hair-grass. 

Ajuga  Chamjepitys,  L.  Ground-pine.  Forget-me-not.  Herb 
Ivy.  Gout  Ivy.  Field  Cypress. 

„ reptans,  L.  Bugle. 

Alaria  esculenta,  Lam.  Iloneyware. 

Alchemilla  arvensis,  L.  Parsley- pier t.  Breakstone.  Per- 
cepier. 

„ vulgaris,  L.  Lady’s  mantle.  Lion’s  foot.  Padelion. 
Syndaw. 

Alisma  Plantago,  L.  Water  Plantain. 

Alliaria  officinalis,  DC.  Jack-by-the-hedge.  Sauce-alone. 

Garlick  Mustard.  Garlick-wort. 

Allium  ascalonicum,  L.  Shallot.  Scallion.  Cibbols. 

„ Cepa,  L.  Onion. 

„ Scorodoprasum,  L.  Bocambole. 

„ Schcenoprasum,  L.  Chives. 

„ vineale,  L.  Crow  Garlick. 

„ ursinum,  L.  Bamsons.  Bear’s  Garlick.  Buckrams. 
„ fistulosum,  L.  Welsh  Onion. 

„ porrum,  L.  Leek.  Purret. 

„ sativum,  L.  Garlick.  Poor-man’s  treacle.  Churl’s 

treacle. 

Allosorus  crispus,  Ber.  Parsley-fern. 

Alnus  glutinosus,  L.  Alder. 

Alopecurus  agrestis,  L.  Black  Bent.  Mouse-tail  Grass. 
Hunger  Grass. 

,,  pratensis,  L.  Meadow  Foxtail. 

Althaea  officinalis,  L.  Marsh  Mallow.  Ilock-herb. 

„ rosea,  L.  Hollihock. 

Alyssum  maritimum,  L.  Sweet  Alison. 

„ saxatile,  L.  Yellow  Alison. 
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Amarantus  caudatus,  L.  Florimer.  Love-lies-bleeding. 
Amaranth.  Thrumwort.  Velvet-flower. 

„ hypochondriacus,  L.  Prince’s  feather. 

Ambrosia,  L.  Ambrose. 

Ammi  majus,  L.  Bull-wort.  Herb  William.  Bishop’s  weed. 
Amygdalus  persica,  W.  Peach.  Nectarine. 

Anacharis  Alsinastrum,  Bab.  See  Elodea  canadensis,  Rd. 
Anacyclus  Pyrethrum,  DC.  Pellitory  of  Spain. 

Anagallis  arvensis,  L.  Red  Pimpernell.  Poor-man’s 
Weather-glass. 

Anchusa  officinalis,  L.  Alkanet.  Bugloss. 

Andromeda  polifolia,  L.  Moor-wort.  Marsh  Rosemary. 
Marsh  Holy  rose. 

Anemone  nemorosa,  L.  Wind-flower.  Wood  Crowfoot. 
Wild  Anemony. 

„ Pulsatilla,  L.  Flaw-flower.  Pasque-flower. 

„ Hepatica,  L.  Noble  Liverwort.  Hepatica.  Liver- 
leaf. 

Anethum  graveolens,  L.  Dill-seed.  Anet. 

Angelica  Archangelica,  L.  Archangel. 

„ sylvestris,  L.  Holy  Ghost. 

Anthemis  nobilis,  L.  Chamomile. 

„ Cotula,  L.  Maydweed.  Dog’s  Fennel.  Mather. 
Anthoxanthum  odoratum,  L.  Sweet-scented  Vernal-grass. 
Anthriscus  sylvestris,  L.  Hare’s  Parsley. 

Anthyllis  vulneraria,  L.  Lady’s  Fingers.  Kidney  Vetch. 
Lamb’s-toe. 

Antirrhinum  majus,  L.  Snapdragon.  Calves  snout.  Lion’s 
snap. 

Apium  graveolens,  L.  Celery.  Smallage.  Marsh  Parsley. 
Aquilegia  vulgaris,  L.  Columbine.  Culverwort. 

Arabis  perfoliata,  Lam.  Tower  Mustard. 

„ turrita,  L.  Tower  Cress. 

„ Tiialiana,  L.  Wall  Cress. 

„ stricta,  Huds.  and  petrjea,  Lam.  Rock  Cress. 
Arbutus  Unedo,  L.  Strawberry-tree. 
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Arctium  Lappa,  L.  Burdock.  Hardock.  Hurr-burr. 
Arctostaphylos  Uva  ursi,  Spr.  Bearberry.  Mealberry. 
Arenaria,  L.  Sand-wort,  or  -weed. 

Aristolochia  Clematitis,  L.  Birthwort. 

Armeria  vulgaris,  W.  Thrift.  Lady’s  cushion.  Sea  Gilli- 
flower.  Cushion  Pink. 

Artemisia  Absinthium,  L.  Wormwood. 

„ Dracunculus,  L.  Tarragon. 

„ vulgaris,  L.  Mugwort.  Motherwort. 

„ Abrotanum,  L.  Southernwood.  Boy’s  love.  Lad’s 

love.  Old  Man.  Averoyne. 

Arum  maculatum,  L.  Cuckoo-pint.  Lords  and  Ladies. 

Wake- pintle.  Wake  Robin.  Aaron.  Bloody - 
man’s-finger.  Calves-foot.  Rampe.  Starch-wort. 
Arundo  Phragmites,  L.  Reed.  Pole-reed.  Spires. 
Asarum  EUROPiEUM,  L.  Asarabacca.  Foie- foot.  Hazel-wort. 
Asparagus  officinalis,  L.  Sparrow-grass.  Sperage. 
Asperugo  procumbens,  L.  German  Madwort. 

Asperula  cynanchica,  L.  Squinancy-wort. 

„ odorata,  L.  Woodroof. 

Aspidium  Lonchitis,  Sw.  Holly-fern. 

„ aculeatum,  Sw.  Prickly  Shield-fern. 

„ Thelypteris,  Sw.  Marsh-fern. 

„ Oreopteris,  Sw.  Sweet-fern.  Mountain-fern. 

„ Filix  mas,  Sw.  Male-fern. 

Asplenium,  L.  Spleenwort.  Miltwaste. 

„ Filix  fcemina,  Bern.  Lady-fern. 

„ marinum,  L.  Sea  Spleenwort. 

„ Trichomanes,  L.  Black  Maidenhair. 

„ Ruta  muraria,  L.  Wall  Rue.  Tent- wort. 

Aster  Tripolium,  L.  Sharewort.  Sea  Starwort. 

,.  Tradescanti,  L.  Michaelmas  Daisy. 

Astragalus  glycyphyllos,  L.  Liquorice  Vetch. 

Atriplex  hortensis,  L.  Orache, 

,,  portulacoides,  L.  Sea  Purslane. 

„ patula,  L.  Delt  Orach.  Lamb’s  Quarters.  Fat  hen. 
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Atrofa  Belladonna,  L.  Deadly  Nightshade.  Dwale. 

Death’s-herb.  Great  Morel. 

Avena  sativa,  L.  Oat.  Haver. 

„ nuda,  L.  Pill-corn. 

„ fatua,  L.  Wild  Oats.  Drake. 

Ballota  nigra,  L.  Black  Horehound. 

Balsamita  vulgaris,  L.  Alecost.  Maudlin.  Costmary. 
Barbarea  prjecox,  RB.  Belleisle  Cress. 

„ vulgaris,  RB.  Winter  Cress.  Yellow  Rocket.  St. 
Barbara’s  Cress.  Land  Cress. 

Bartsia  alpina,  L.  Poly-mountain. 

„ Odontites,  L.  Eyebright  Cow-wheat. 

Bellis  perennis,  L.  Daisy.  Bruisewort.  Herb  Margaret. 
Marguerite. 

Berberis  vulgaris,  L.  Barberry.  Pipperidge. 

Beta  mxritima,  L.  Beet.  Mangel-wurzel. 

Betula  alba,  L.  Birch. 

Bidens  cernua,  L.  Nodding  Bur  Marigold. 

„ tripartita,  L.  Trifid  Bur  Marigold.  Water  Agri- 
mony, Water  Hemp. 

Blechnum  boreale,  Sw.  Hard-fern. 

Borago  officinalis,  L.  Borage. 

Botrychium  Lunaria,  Sw.  Moonwort.  Lunarie.  Plantage. 
Brassica  oleracea,  L.  vars.  Cabbage.  Cauliflower.  Broccoli. 
Cale.  Savoy.  Kohl-rabi.  Bore-cole. 

,,  campestris,  L.  var.  Rapa,  Rape.  Coltza.  Mype. 

„ „ var.  Napus.  Turnip.  Knolles.  Navew, 

Rutabaga.  Swede. 

„ alba,  Boiss.  Mustard. 

„ Sinapistrum,  Boiss.  Charlock.  Wild  Mustard. 

Chedlock. 

„ nigra,  Boiss.  Black  Mustard.  Senvy. 

,,  tenuifolia,  Boiss.  Wall  Rocket. 

Briza  media,  L.  Quaking-grass.  Wagwants.  Lady’s  hair. 

Dodder-grass.  Maidenhair-grass.  Shaker.  Pearl-grass. 
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Bromus  mollis,  L.  Lobgrass.  Oatgrass. 

„ steiulis,  L.  Drake. 

Bryonia  dioica,  L.  White  Bryony.  White  Wild  Vine. 
Bunium  flexuosum,  W.  Arnut.  Yor-nut.  Jur-nut.  Pig-nut, 
Mandrake.  Tetter-berry.  Hog-nut.  Earth-nut. 
St.  Anthony’s-nut. 

Bupleurum  rotundifolium,  L.  Thorowax.  Hare’s  ear. 
Butomus  umbellatus,  L.  Flowering  Rush. 

BlJXUS  SEMPERVIRENS,  L.  BOX. 

Cakile  maritima,  L.  Sea  Rocket. 

Calamagrostis  Epigeios,  Roth.  Wood-reed. 

Calamintiia  Clinopodium,  Benth.  Stone  Basil.  Field  Basil. 
Horse  Thyme. 

„ Acinos,  Clair.  Basil  Thyme. 

Calendula  officinalis,  L.  Marigold.  Golde.  Gools.  Gowan. 
Ruddes.  Marybnds. 

Callitriche  aquatica,  Sm.  Star-grass. 

Caltha  palustris,  L.  Marsh  Marigold.  Brave  Bassinets. 

Boots.  Meadow  Bouts.  Mare-blobs. 

Camelina  sativa,  L.  Gold  of  pleasure.  Cheet.  Oil-seed. 
Campanula  Rapunculus,  L.  Rampion.  Coventry  Rapes. 

„ rotundifolia,  L.  Harebell.  Lady’s  Thimble. 
Witches’  Thimble. 

„ hybrida,  L.  Venus’  Looking-glass.  Lady’s  Looking- 
glass.  Corn  Violet. 

„ Trachelium,  L.  CanterburyBells.  Throat-wort.  Hask- 
wort.  Mercury’s  Violet.  Mariet.  Coventry  Bells. 
Cannabis  sativa,  L.  Hemp.  Gallow-grass.  Neckweed. 
Cantharellus  cibarius,  Fr.  Chantarelle. 

Capsella  Bursa  pastoris,  L.  Shepherd’s  pouch.  Casse-weed. 

Clappedepouch.  Toy-wort.  Pickpurse.  Poor-mau’s 
Parmacetty. 

Cardamine  amara,  L.  Bitter  Cress. 

„ pratensis,  L.  Lady’s  smock.  Cuckoo-flower.  Meadow 
Cress.  Spinks. 
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Cakdutts  benedictus,  L.  Blessed  Thistle. 

„ eriophorus,  L.  Cotton  Thistle.  Friar’s  crown. 

„ heterophyllus,  L.  Melancholy  Thistle. 

„ lanceolatus,  L.  Spear  Thistle.  Bur  Thistle. 

„ Marianus,  L.  Milk  Thistle.  Lady’s  Thistle. 

„ nutans,  L.  Musk  Thistle.  Scotch  Thistle. 

Carf.x,  L.  Sedge. 

„ paniculata,  L.  Hassocks. 

„ arenaria,  L.  Stare. 

„ panicea,  L.  Carnation-grass. 

Carlina  vulgaris,  L.  Carline  Thistle. 

Carpinus  Betulus,  L.  Hornbeam.  Hurst  Beech.  Hard-beam. 
Yoke  Elm. 

Carthamus  tinctorius,  L.  Safflower. 

Carum  Carui,  L.  Carraway. 

„ Bulbocastanum,  L.  Earth-nut.  Pig-nut.  Arnut. 

Caucalis  Anthriscus,  Huds.  Hedge  Parsley.  Hemlock 
Chervil.  Rough  Cicely. 

„ daucoldes,  L.  Bur  Parsley.  Hedgehog  Parsley. 

Hen’s  foot. 

Cenomyce  pyxidata,  Ach.  Cup  Moss. 

Centaurea  Cyanus,  L.  Bluebottle.  Corn-flower.  Blue  Blaw. 
Hurt-sickle. 

„ nigra,  L.  Knapweep.  Horse-knob.  Hard-head.  Mat- 
fellon.  Bullweed.  Churl’s  head.  Loggerhead. 

„ Calcitrapa,  L.  Caltrop. 

„ solstitialis,  L.  St.  Barnaby’s  Thistle.  Star  Thistle. 
Centranthus  ruber,  DC.  Red  Valerian. 

Centunculus  minimus,  L.  Chaff-weed. 

Cerastium  vulgare,  L.  Mouse-ear  Chickweed. 
Ceratophyllum,  L.  Hornwort. 

Cercis  Siliquastrcm,  L.  Judas-tree. 

Ceterach  officinarum,  Willd.  Ceterach.  Scaly-fern.  Finger- 
fern.  Miltwaste. 

Cetraria  islandica,  Ach.  Iceland  Moss. 

Ciiverophyllum  sylvestre,  L.  Cow  Parsley.  Wild  Cicely. 
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Chara,  L.  Water  Horsetail.  Stone  wort. 

Chbiranthus  Cheiri,  L.  Wall-flower.  Bleeding-heart. 

Bloody  warrior.  Wild  Cheir.  Chevisaunce. 
Chei.idonidm  majus,  L.  Celandine.  Swallow-wort.  Tetter-wort. 
Chenopodium,  L.  Goosefoot. 

„ album,  L.  Frostblite. 

„ Bonus  Henricus,  L.  Allgood.  Good  King  Henry. 

Blite.  English  Mercuiy. 

„ polyspermum,  L.  Allseed. 

„ rubrum,  L.  Pig-weed.  Sowbane. 

„ Yulvaria,  L.  Dog’s  Orach.  Stinking  Orach. 

„ ambrosioides,  L.  Oak  of  Cappadocia.  Oak  of  Jeru- 
salem. 

„ Botrys,  L.  Ambrose. 

Cherleria  sedoides,  L.  Cyphel. 

Chlora  perfoliata,  L.  More  Centory.  Yellow-wort. 
Chondrus  crispus,  Lyn.  Carrageen  Moss.  Irish  Moss. 
Chrysanthemum  Leucanthemum,  L.  Moon-wort.  Ox-eye. 

Moon  Daisy.  Maudlin-wort.  Midsummer  Daisy. 
„ segetum,  L.  Bigold.  Boodle.  Goldins.  Gools.  Ruddes. 

Yellow  Ox-eye.  Corn  Marigold. 

„ Parthenium,  L.  Feverfew. 

Chrysocoma  Linosyris,  L.  Goldilocks. 

Chrysosplenium,  L.  Golden  Saxifrage. 

Cicer  arietinum,  L.  Garavance.  Gram.  Chick  pea. 
Cichorium  Intybus,  L.  Succory.  Chicory. 

„ Endivia,  L.  Endive. 

Cicuta  virosa,  L.  Water  Hemlock.  Cowbane. 

Circala  Lutetiana,  L.  Enchanter’s  Nightshade. 

Cladium  Mariscus,  L.  Twig-rush. 

Cladonia  rangiferina,  Hff.  Reindeer  Moss. 

Clematis  Vitalba,  L.  Virgin’s  bower.  Lady’s  bower.  Old- 
man’s-beard.  Traveller’s  joy.  Bind-with.  Hedge- 
vine.  Love.  Smoke-wood.  Climbers. 
Cochlearia  OFFICINALIS,  L.  Scurvy-grass.  Spoonwort. 

„ Armoracia,  L.  Horse  Radish. 
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CoLCHicuir  autumnale,  L.  Meadow  Saffron.  Naked  Ladies. 
Upstart. 

Comarum,  see  Potentilla. 

Conferva  asgagropila,  L.  Moorballs. 

Conium  maculatum,  L.  Hemlock.  Herb  Bennett. 
Convallaria  majalis,  L.  Lily  of  the  Valley.  Liry-confancy. 
May-lily.  Lily-convally. 

„ polygonatum,  L.  Solomon’s  seal.  Ladder-to-keaven. 
Lady’s  seal.  Seal-wort.  White-root. 
Convolvulus  arvensis,  L.  Bindweed.  Bearbind.  Withwind. 
Cornbind. 

,,  sepium,  L.  Hedge-bells.  Lady’s  nightcap.  Campanelle. 
„ Soldanella,  L.  Sea-bells,  -Bindweed,  or  -With- 
wind. 

CORALLORHIZA  INNATA,  RB.  Coral-l'OOt. 

Coriandrum  sativum,  L.  Coriander.  Col. 

Cornus  sanguinea,  L.  Dogwood.  Gadrise.  Dog-cherry. 

,,  suecica,  L.  Dwarf  Honeysuckle. 

CORRIGIOLA  LITTORALIS,  L.  StrapWOl’t. 

Corydalis  tdberosa,  DC.  Holewort.  Hollowort. 

Cortlus  Avellana,  L.  Hazel.  Stocknut.  Filbert.  Cobnut. 
Cotyledon  Umbilicus,  L.  Navel-wort.  Kidney-wort.  Hip- 
wort.  Lady’s  navel.  Wall  Pennywort. 

Crambe  maritima,  L.  Sea-kale.  Sea  Cabbage. 

CRAT.EGUS  Oxyacantha,  L.  Hawthorn.  Quickset.  White- 
thorn. May.  Albespyne. 

Crepis,  L.  Hawksbeard. 

Crithmum  maritimum,  L.  Samphire. 

Crocus  sativus,  L.  Saffron. 

Cucumis  Melo,  L.  Melon. 

,,  sativus,  L.  Cucumber. 

Cucurbita  Pepo,  L.  Gourd.  Pumpkin. 

„ ovifera,  W.  Vegetable  marrow. 

Cuminum  Cyminum,  L.  Cummin. 

Cuscdta  EUROPAi a,  L.  Dodder.  Lady’s  laces.  Bride’s  laces. 
Hell-weed.  Devil’s  guts.  Strangle-tare. 
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Cyclamen  eurofjeum,  L.  Sowbread.  Cyclamen. 

Cynara  Scolymcs,  L.  Artichoke. 

Cynara  Cardunculus,  L.  Cardoon. 

Cynodon  Dactyxon,  L.  Doob.  Dog’s  tooth. 

Cynoglossum  officinale,  L.  Hound’s  tongue.  Dog’s  tongue. 
Cynosurus  cristatus,  L.  Dogstail. 

,,  echinatus,  L.  Cock’s-comb  grass. 

Cy'perus  longus,  L.  Cypress-root.  Sweet  Cypress.  Galangale. 
Cy'pripedium  Calceolus,  L.  Lady’s  slipper. 

Cystopteris  fragilis,  Bern.  Bladder-fern. 

Cytisus  Laburnum,  L.  Laburnum.  Golden  chain. 

Dactylis  glomerata,  L.  Orchard-grass.  Dew-grass. 
Damasonium  stellatum,  P.  Star-fruit. 

Daphne  Laureola,  L.  Spurge-,  or  Wood-,  or  Copse-Laurel. 
Lowry.  Daphne. 

„ Mezereon,  L.  Mezereon.  Spurge  Olive. 

Datura  Stramonium,  L.  Thorn-apple.  Dewtry. 

Daucus  Carota,  L.  Carrot.  Bee’s  nest.  Dauke. 
Delphinium,  L.  Larkspur.  Knight’s  spurs. 

,,  grandiflorum,  L.  Bee  Larkspur. 

„ Staphisagria,  L.  Stavesacre. 

„ Consolida,  L.  Consound. 

Dentaria  bulbifera,  L.  Tooth  Violet.  Coral-wort. 
Dianthus,  L.  Pink. 

„ Armeria,  L.  Deptford  Pink. 

„ deltoides,  L.  Maiden  Pink.  Meadow  Pink. 

„ czesius,  L.  Cheddar  Pink.  Cliff  Pink. 

„ barbatus,  L.  Sweet  William.  Sweet  John.  Tolmeiner. 
„ prolifer,  L.  Childing  Pink. 

„ Caryophyllus,  L.  Carnation.  Clove  Pink.  Gilli- 

flower.  Piggesnie.  Sops-in-wine. 

Digitalis  purpurea,  L.  Foxglove.  Finger  flower. 
Digraphis  arundinacf.a,  P.B.  Lady’s  garters.  French-grass. 
Ribbon-grass. 

Diotis  maritima,  Dsf.  Sea  Cudweed. 
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Dipsacus  fullonum,  L.  Fuller’s  teasel. 

„ pilosus,  L.  Shepherd’s  staff,  or  -rod.  * 

„ sylvestris,  L.  Teasel.  Yenus’  bason. 

Draba  verna,  L.  Wliitlow-grass.  Nail-wort.  White  Blow. 
Drosera  rotundifolia,  L.  Sundew.  Lust  wort.  Youth  wort. 
Dryas  octopetala,  L.  Mountain  Avens. 

Echium  vulgare,  L.  Viper’s-bugloss. 

Elatine  Hydropiper,  L.  Water  Pepper.  Water-wort. 
Elodea  canadensis,  Ed.  American  River  weed.  Water 
Thyme. 

Elyhus  arenabids,  L.  Lyme-grass. 

Ejipetrum  nigrum,  L.  Crowberry.  Crakeberry. 

Epilobium  hirsutum,  L.  Codlins  and  Cream.  Willow-herb. 
„ angustifoi.ium,  L.  French  willow.  Persian  willow. 
Rose-bay. 

Epimedium  alpinum,  L.  Barren-wort. 

Epipactis,  RB.  Helleborine. 

Equisetum  arvense,  L.  Bottle-brush. 

„ hyemale,  L.  Dutch-rush.  Shave-grass.  Pewter-wort. 
Scouring-rush. 

„ limosum,  L.  Paddock-pipes.  Toad-pipes. 

„ Telmateja,  Ehr.  Great  Horsetail. 

Eranthis  hyf.malis,  DC.  Winter  Aconite. 

Erica  Tetraltx,  L.  Cross-leaved  Heath. 

„ cinerea,  L.  Grey  Heath.  Scotch  Heath. 

„ vulgaris,  L.  Ling.  Heath.  Grigg. 

„ vagans,  L.  Cornish  Heath. 

Erigeron  acre,  L.  Blue  Fleabane. 

Eriocaulon  septangulare,  L.  Pipe-wort. 

Eriopiiorum,  L.  Cotton-rush. 

„ vaginatum,  L.  Ilare’s-tail-rush.  Moss-crops. 
Erodium  moschatum,  L’Her.  Heron’s  bill.  Muscovy.  Musk. 

Pink-,  Powk-,  or  Pick-needle. 

Ervum  Lens,  L.  Lentil.  Tills. 

„ Ervilia,  L.  Ers.  Pigeon’s  pea. 
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Eryngium  maritimum,  L.  Eryngo.  Sea  Holly. 
Erysimum-cheiranthoides,  L.  Treacle  Mustard. 

Erythiuea  Centaurium,  L.  Lesser  Centaury.  Earth-gall. 
Christ’s  ladder. 

Eupatorium  cannabinum,  L.  Hemp  Agrimony.  Holy  rope. 
Euphorbia  helioscopia,  L.  Sun-spurge.  Turnsole.  Wart- 
weed.  Devil’s  milk.  Cat’s  milk.  Liltlegood.  Churn- 
staff. 

„ Lathyris,  L.  Wild  Capers. 

„ Cyparissias,  L.  Welcome-to-our-house. 

Euphrasia  officinalis,  L.  Eyebright.  Euphrasy. 
Evonymus  europaeus,  L.  Spindle-tree.  Prick-wood.  Skewer- 
wood.  Gadrise.  Louse-berry- tree. 

Exidia  glandulosa,  B.  Witches’  butter. 

„ Auricula  J uile,  Fr.  Jew’s  ears. 

Fagus  sylvatica,  L.  Beech.  Buck-mast. 

Festuca  pratensis,  L.  Fescue-grass. 

Ficus  Carica,  L.  Fig-tree. 

Filago,  see  Gnaphalium. 

Filix,  Fern. 

Fasniculum  vulgare,  Giirt.  Fennel. 

F'ontinalis  antipyretica,  L.  Water  Moss. 

Fragaria  vesca,  L.  Strawberry. 

Frankenia  L/EVis,  L.  Sea  Heath. 

Fraxinus  excelsior,  L.  Ash. 

Fritillaria  Meleagris,  L.  Fritillary.  Guinea  hen.  Chec- 
kered lily.  Snake’s  head. 

Fucus  nodosus,  L.  Kelpware.  Tang.  Knob-tang. 

„ natans,  Turn.  See  Sargassum. 

Fumaria  officinalis,  L.  Fumitory.  Earth-smoke. 

Fungus,  L.  Mushroom.  Toadstool.  Paddock-stool. 

Gagea  lutea,  Ker.  Yellow  Star  of  Bethlehem. 

Galantuus  nivalis,  L.  Snowdrop.  Fair  Maids  of  February. 
Purificatiou-llower. 
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Galeopsis  Ladanum,  L.  Red  Hemp-nettle. 

„ Tetrabit,  L.  Hemp-nettle.  Bee-nettle. 

Galium  Crdciata,  Scop.  Crosswort.  May  wort.  Golden 
Mugweet. 

„ Mollugo,  L.  Whip-tongue.  White  Bedstraw.  • 

„ verum,  L.  Lady’s  Bedstraw.  Maid’s  hair.  Petty 
Mugget.  Cheese  Rennet. 

„ Apajrine,  L.  Cleavers.  Cliders.  Goosegrass.  Goosebill. 
Ilarif.  Goose-heirifFe.  Loveman.  Beggar’s  lice. 
Scratch-weed.  Catch-weed.  Grip-grass. 
Gastridium  lendigerum,  P.B.  Nit-grass. 

Geaster,  B.  Earth-star. 

Genista  tinctoria,  L.  Base-broom.  Dyer’s  Green-weed. 
Wood-waxen. 

„ anglica,  L.  Petty  Whiu.  Needle  Furze.  Moor-,  or 
Moss-Whin. 

Gentiana,  L.  Bitterwort.  Felwort.  Gentian. 

„ Pneumonanthe,  L.  Autumn  bells.  Calathian  Violet. 
Lung-flower. 

Geranium  pratense,  L.  Meadow  Cranesbill.  Crowfoot 
Cranesbill. 

„ Robertianum,  L.  Herb  Robert.  Red-shanks. 

„ molle,  L.  Dove’s  foot. 

„ columbinum,  L.  Culverfoot. 

Gecm  urbanum,  L.  Avens.  Herb  Bennet. 

„ rivale,  L.  Water  Avens. 

Gladiolus  communis,  L.  Gladiole.  Corn-flag. 

Glaucium  luteum,  L.  Horned  Poppy.  Sea  Poppy. 

Glaux  maritima,  L.  Black  Saltwort.  Sea  Milk-wort. 
Gi.yceria  fluitans,  RB.  Manna-grass. 

Gnaphalium  dioicum,  L.  Cat’s-foot. 

.,  margaritaceum,  L.  Everlasting. 

„ luteo-album,  L.  Jersey  Livelong. 

„ uliginosum,  L.  Cudweed.  Chafe-weed.  Cotton-weed. 
„ germanicum,  L.  Herb  Impious.  Childing  Cudweed. 
Goodyeiia  repens,  RB.  Creeping  Satyrion. 
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Gyropiiora  vellea,  Ach.  Rock-tripe. 

Habenaria  bifolta,  RB.  Butterfly  Orchis. 

„ yiridis,  RB.  Frog  Orchis. 

Hedera  Helix,  L.  Ivy. 

IIedysarum  coronarium,  L.  French  Honeysuckle. 

Helianthemtjm  vclgare,  L.  Rock-rose.  Sunflower. 

Helianthtjs  annuus,  L.  Sunflower. 

„ tuberosus,  L.  Jerusalem  artichoke. 

Hellebores  niger,  L.  Christmas  Rose. 

„ fcetidus,  L.  Bear’s  foot.  Oxheel.  Setterwort. 

„ viridis,  L.  Peg-roots. 

Helminthia  echioides,  Gart.  Lang-de-beef.  Ox-tongue. 

Heracleum  Sphonbylium,  L.  Cow  Parsnip.  Meadow  Parsnip. 

Madnep.  Hog-weed.  Clog-weed.  Bear’s  breech. 

Herminium  monorchis,  RB.  Musk  Orchis. 

Herniaria  glabra,  L.  Rupture-wort.  Burst-wort. 

Hesperis  matronalis,  L.  Dame’s  Violet.  Damask  Violet. 

Queen’s  Violet.  Close  Sciences. 

„ tristis,  L.  Melancholy  Gentleman. 

Hieracium,  L.  Hawk-bit.  Hawk- weed. 

„ Pilosella,  L.  Mouse-ear. 

„ aurantiacum,  L.  Grimm  the  Collier. 

Hierochloe  borealis,  Rm.  Holy-grass. 

Hippocrepis  comosa,  L.  Horse-shoe-vetch.  Unshoe-the-horse. 

Hippophae  rhamnoides,  L.  Sea  Buck-thorn.  Sallow-thorn. 

Willow-thorn. 

I Iippuris  vulgaris,  L.  Mare’s  tail. 

FIordeum,  L.  Barley.  Big.  Bear. 

„ maritimum,  L.  Squirrel-tail. 

,,  murinum,  L.  Mouse  Barley.  Wall  Barley. 

„ pratense,  L.  Rie-grass. 

IIottonia  paltjstris,  L.  Water  Violet.  Bog  Featherfoil. 

Water  Milfoil.  Water  Gilliflower. 

Humulus  L up  ulus,  L.  Hop. 

IIyacinthus,  L.  Hyacinth.  Jacinth. 
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Hydrocharis  Morsus  range,  L.  Frogbit. 

Hydrocotyle  vulgaris,  L.  Penny  Roc.  White  Rot.  Flook- 
wort.  Marsh  Pennywort. 

Hymenophyllum,  Sm.  Filmy  Fern. 

IIy'oscyamus  niger,  L.  Henbane. 

Hyoseris  minima,  L.  Swine  Succory. 

Hypericum  Andros/Emum,  L.  Tutsan.  Park-leaves. 

„ perforatum,  L.  St.  John’s  wort. 

„ quadrangulum,  L.  St.  Peter’s  wort.  Hard-hay. 
Hypochjeris  maculata,  L.  Cat’s  ear. 

Hyssopus  officinalis,  L.  Hyssop. 

Iberis  umbellata,  L.  Candy-tuft. 

„ amara,  L.  Sciatica  Cress. 

Ilex  Aquifolium,  L.  Holly.  Holm.  Hulst.  Hulver.  Christmas. 
Impatiens  Noli  me  tangere,  L.  Touch-me-not.  Balsamine. 
Quick-in-Hand. 

Imperatoria  Ostruthium,  L.  Master-wort. 

Inula  Conyza,  DC.  Ploughman’s  Spikenard.  Fleawort. 

„ dysenterica,  L.  Fleabane  Mullet. 

„ Helenium,  L.  Elecampane.  Elf-dock.  Horse-hele. 
Scab-wort. 

„ crithmoides,  L.  Golden  Samphire. 

„ pulicaria,  L.  Fleabane.  Herb  Christopher. 

Iris  Pseudacorus,  L.  Sword  Flag.  Yellow  Flag. 

„ Florentina,  L.  Orrice-root.  Flower-de-Luce. 

„ fcetidissima,  L.  Stinking  Gladdon.  Gladwyn.  Roast- 
beef. 

Isatis  tinctoria,  L.  Woad. 

Isoetes  lacustris,  L.  Quill-wort. 

Jasione  Montana,  L.  Sheep’s-bit  Scabious. 

Jasminum  officinale,  L.  Jessamine. 

Juglans  regia,  L.  Walnut.  French-nut. 

Juncus,  L.  Rush.  Seaves. 

„ effusus,  L.  Candle  Rush.  Pin  Rush. 

„ squarrosus,  L.  Goose-corn.  Moss  Rush. 
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Juniperus  communis,  L.  Juniper. 

,,  sabina,  L.  Savine. 

Lactuca  sativa,  L.  Lettuce. 

„ yirosa,  L.  Sleepwort. 

Lagurus  ovatus,  L.  Hare’s  tail. 

Laminaria  saccharina,  Lam.  Honeyware.  Sea  Belt. 

„ digitata,  Ag.  Tangle. 

Lamium  amplexicaule,  L.  Henbit. 

„ purpureum,  L.  Red  Dead-nettle. 

„ album,  L.  White  Dead-nettle.  Deaf-,  or  Blind-nettle. 
White  Archangel. 

„ Galeobdolon,  Crz.  Yellow  Archangel.  Weasel- 
snout.  Yellow  Dead-nettle. 

Lapsana  communis,  L.  Nipple-wort. 

LATHRiEA  squamaria,  L.  Toothwort.  Clown’s  Lungwort. 
Lathtrus  Nissolia,  L.  Grass  Yetch. 

„ Aphaca,  L.  Yellow  Yetchling. 

„ macrorrhizus,  Wim.  Heath  Pea. 

„ pratensis,  L.  Tare-everlasting.  Yetchling. 

„ sylyestris,  L.  Everlasting  Pea. 

„ odoratus,  L.  Sweet  Pea. 

Laurus  nobilis,  L.  Sweet  Bay.  Roman  Laurel.  Lorer. 
Lavatera  arborea,  L.  Yelvet-leaf.  Tree  Mallow. 
Lavandula  Spica,  L.  Lavender. 

„ Stoechas,  L.  Cassidony.  Stick-a-dove.  French 

Lavender. 

LecanoRA  tartarea,  Ach.  Cudbear. 

Lecidea  geographica,  Hk.  Map  Lichen. 

Ledum  palustre,  L.  Marsh  Cistus. 

Lemna,  L.  Frog-foot.  Duck’s-meat. 

Leontodon  Taraxacum,  L.  See  Taraxacum  officinale,  W. 
Leonurus  Cardiaca,  L.  Motherwort. 

Lepidiuh  campestre,  RB.  Mithridate  Pepperwort.  Cow- 
cress. 

„ ruderale,  L.  Bowyer’s  Mustard. 
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Lepidium  latifolium,  L.  Penny  Cress.  Dittany.  Dittander. 
Pepper-wort. 

„ sativum,  L.  Town  Cress.  Garden  Cress.  Passerage. 
Leucoium  vEstivum,  L.  Snowflake. 

Ligusticum  scoticum,  L.  Lovage. 

Ligustrum  vulgare,  L.  Privet.  Primprint. 

Lilium  candidum,  L.  White  Lily.  Juno’s  Rose. 
Limnanthemum  nympeleoides,  Link.  Fringed  Buckbean. 
Marsh  flower. 

Limosella  aquatica,  L.  Mudwort. 

Linarla  vulgaris,  Mnch.  Toadflax.  Flaxweed. 

„ Cymbalaria,  Mill.  Mother-of-thousands.  Penny-wort. 
,.  spuria,  S.  Fluellin. 

Linosyris  vulgaris,  Cas.  Goldilocks. 

Linum  usitatissimum,  L.  Flax.  Line.  Linseed. 

„ catharticum,  L.  Fairy-flax.  Mill-mountain. 
Listera  ovata,  RB.  Twayblade.  Bifoil. 

Lithospermum  officinale, L.Grom  well.  Pearl-plant.  Lichwale. 

„ arvense,  L.  Bastard  Alkanet. 

Littorella  lacustris,  L.  Shoreweed. 

Lolium  perenne,  L.  Ray-grass. 

„ temulentum,  L.  Darnel.  Ivray.  Ray.  Neele. 
Lonicera  Caprifolium,  L.  Caprifoly.  Honeysuckle.  Lily 
among  thorns. 

„ Periclymenum,  L.  Woodbine. 

„ Xylosteum,  L.  Fly  Honeysuckle. 

Lotus  corniculatus,  L.  Bird’s-foot  Trefoil.  Butter-jags. 
Crow-toes. 

Lunaria  biennis,  L.  Honesty.  Money-flower.  Satin-flower. 

Bolbonac. 

Lupinus,  L.  Lupine. 

Luzula  sylvatica,  B.  Woodrush. 

„ campestris,  B.  Cuckoo-grass. 

Lychnis  Flos  cuculi,  L.  Ragged  Robin.  Cuckoo-flower,  or 
-Gilliflower.  Meadow  Pink.  Meadow  Campion. 
„ Gitiiago,  Lam.  Corn  Cockle.  Gith. 
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Lychnis  Viscaria,  L.  Catch-fly. 

,,  chalcedonica,  L.  Bristol  Flower.  Cross  of  Jeru- 
salem. Flower  of  Constantinople. 

» coronaria,  L.  Hose  Campion. 

Lycoperdon,  L.  Fist-ball.  Puck-fist.  Fuss-ball.  Puff-ball. 
Lycopodium  clavatum,  L.  Wolf’s  claw.  Club-moss. 

„ alpinum,  L.  Heath  Cypress. 

„ Selago,  L.  Fir-moss. 

Lycopsis  aryensis,  L.  Wild  Bugloss. 

Lycopus  europjEUS,  L.  Gipsy-wort.  Water  Horehound. 
Lysimachia  vulgaris,  L.  Loosestrife. 

„ nemorum,  L.  Yellow  Pimpernell. 

„ Nummularia,  L.  Herb  Twopence.  Moneywort.  Two- 

penny-grass. 

Lythrum  hyssopifolium,  L.  Grass  Poley. 

„ Salicaria,  L.  Purple  Loosestrife. 


Maianthemum  bifolum,  DC.  One-blade. 

Malva  rotundifolia,  L.  Dwarf  Mallow. 

„ sylvestris,  L.  Mallow.  Round  Dock.  Maule.  Hock- 
herb.  Mauve. 

„ moschata,  L.  Musk  Mallow. 

Marasmius  oreades,  Fries.  Champignon.  Pixie  stools. 
Marchantia  polymorpha,  L.  Liverwort. 

Marrubium  vulgare,  L.  Horehound. 

Matricaria  Chamomilla,  L.  Dog’s  Chamomile.  Maithe. 

Mather.  Maudlin.  Mayweed. 

Matthiola  incana,  RB.  Stock-Gilliflower.  July  flower.  Stock. 
Meconopsis  cambrica,  Y.  Welsh  Poppy. 

Medicago  sativa,  L.  Lucern.  Medick.  Snail  Clover.  Sain- 
foin. Holy  hay. 

„ lupulina,  L.  Nonsuch.  Shamrock.  Black-seed. 

„ maculata,  Willd.  Heart  Clover. 

Melampyruji  pratense,  L.  Cow-wheat. 

„ sylvaticum,  L.  Horse-flower. 
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Melilotus  officinalis,  L.  Melilot.  Hart’s  Clover.  King’s 
Clover.  Plaister  Clover. 

Melissa  officinalis,  L.  Balm. 

Melittis  Melissopfiylldm,  L.  Bastard  Balm. 

Mentha  stl vestris,  L.  Horse  Mint.  Brook-,  or  Water-Mint. 
„ viridis,  L.  Spear  Mint.  Garden  Mint. 

„ piperita,  L.  Pepper  Mint. 

„ citrata,  Ehr.  Bergamot  Mint. 

„ Pulegium,  L.  Pennyroyal.  Pudding-grass. 

„ sativa,  L.  Garden  Mint. 

Menyanthes  trifoliata,  L.  Buckbean.  Bogbean.  Marsh 
Trefoil. 

Menziesia  polifolia,  Sm.  St.  Daboec’s  Heath.  Irish 
Heath. 

Mercurialis  perennis,  L.  Dog’s  Mercury. 

„ annua,  L.  French  Mercury. 

Merulius  lacrymans,  Wulf.  Dry-rot. 

Mespilus  germanica,  L.  Medlar. 

Mecm  athamanticum,  Jac.  Baldmoney.  Mew.  Bearwort. 
Spikenel. 

Milium  effusum,  L.  Millet. 

Monarda  fistulosa,  L.  Bergamot. 

Monotropa  Hypopitys,  L.  Yellow  Bird’s-nest.  Pine-sap. 
Montia  fontana,  L.  Water-Blinks,  or  -Chickweed.  Blink- 
ing Chickweed. 

Morchella  esculenta,  P.  Morel. 

Morus  nigra,  W.  Mulberry. 

Muscari  racemosum,  M.  Grape  Hyacinth. 

Myosotis  palustris,  With.  Forget-me-not.  Mouse -ear 
Scorpion-grass. 

Myosurus  minimus,  L.  Mousetail.  Blood-strange. 

Myrica  Gale,  L.  Dutch  Myrtle.  Gale.  Bog  Myrtle. 

Sweet  Willow.  Candleberry. 

Myriopiiyllum,  L.  Water  Milfoil. 

Myrrhis  odorata,  Scop.  Sweet  Chervil.  Sweet  Cicely. 
Myrtus  communis,  L.  Myrtle. 
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Narcissus  Pseudonarcissus,  L.  Daffodil.  Lent-lily.  Crow- 
bells.  Affadyl. 

,,  biflorus,  Curt.  Primrose  Peerless. 

,,  Jonquilla,  L.  Jonquil. 

Nardus  stricta,  L.  Matgrass.  Wirebent. 

Narthecium  ossifragum,  Iluds.  Bog  or  Marsh  Asphodel. 
Lancashire  Asphodel. 

Nasturtium  officinale,  RB.  Water-cress. 

Neottia  Nidus  avis,  L.  Bird’s  nest. 

Nepeta  Glechoma,  Benth.  Ground  Ivy.  Alehoof.  Cat’s 
foot.  Hove.  Gill.  Haymaids.  Tunhoof. 

„ cataria,  L.  Cat  Mint.  Nep. 

Nerine  sarniensis,  W.  Guernsey  Lily. 

Nigella  damascena,  L.  Devil-in-a-bush.  Catharine’s  flower. 

Love-in-a-mist.  Bishop’s  wort.  Fennel-flower. 
Kiss  me  twice. 

Nuphar  luteum,  Sm.  Yellow  Water-lily.  Brandy-bottle. 
Candock. 

Nympitvf.a  alba,  L.  White  Water-lily. 

Ocymum  basiltcum,  L.  Sweet  Basil. 

GEnanthe  fistulosa,  L.  Water  Drop  wort. 

„ crocata,  L.  Water  Hemlock.  Dead-tongue. 

„ Phellandrium,  Lam.  Horse-bane. 

CEnothera  biennis,  L.  Evening  Primrose. 

Omphalodes  verna,  Mn.  Venus’  Navel-wort. 

Onobrychis  sativa,  L.  Sainfoin.  French-grass.  Cock’s  comb. 
Ononis  aryensis,  L.  Rest-harrow.  Ground  Furze.  Stay-plough. 
Onopordon  Acanthiuh,  L.  Scotch  Thistle.  Cotton  Thistle. 
Silver  Thistle. 

Ophioglossum  vulgatum,  L.  Adder’s  tongue. 

Opiirys  apifera,  Huds.  Bee  Orchis. 

aranifera,  Iluds.  Spider  Orchis. 

,,  fucifera,  Sm.  Drone  Orchis. 

„ muscifera,  Huds.  Fly  Orchis. 

Orchis  Morio,  L.  Goose  and  Goslings.  Gandergosses. 
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Orchis  militaris,  L.  Soldier  Orchis. 

„ mascula,  L.  Long  purples.  Stander-wort. 

„ maculata,  L.  Dead-man’s-fingers.  Hand  Orchis. 

„ hircina,  Scop.  Lizard  Orchis. 

„ latifolia,  L.  Salep. 

Origanum  yulgare,  L.  Marjoram.  Organy. 

Ornithogalum  pyrenaicum,  L.  French  Sparrow-grass. 

„ umbellatcm,  L.  Star  of  Bethlehem.  Eleven-o’clock- 
lady. 

Ornithopus  perpusillus,  L.  Bird’s  foot. 

Orobanche  major,  L.  Broomrape. 

Orobus,  see  Yicia. 

Osmunda  regalis,  L.  Osmund-royal.  Flowering-fern.  Herb 
Christopher. 

Oxalis  Acetosella,  L.  Wood  Sorrel.  Hallelujah.  Gowk- 
meat.  Cuckoo’s  bread.  Cuckoo  Sorrel.  Wood 
Sower.  Stub-wort.  Stab-wort. 

Oxyria  reniformis,  Sm.  Mountain  Sorrel. 

PiEONiA  corallina,  L.  Peony.  Marmaritin.  Chesses. 

„ Moutan,  L.  Moutan. 

Palmella  cruenta,  Agh.  Gory  Dew. 

Panicum  crus  galli,  L.  Cock’s-spur-grass. 

Papaver  Rhceas,  L.  Corn  or  Red  Poppy.  Corn  Rose.  Cop 
Rose.  Red-weed.  Canker  Rose.  Headache.  Head- 
warke.  Joan  Silver-pin.  Cheese-bouls. 

„ somniferum,L.  White  Poppy.  Cheesebouls.  Mawseed. 

Parietaria  officinalis,  L.  Pellitory-of-the-wall.  Lichwort. 

Paris  quadrifolia,  L.  Herb  Trulove.  One-berry.  Herb  Paris. 
Four-leaved-grass.  Leopard’s  bane. 

Parnassia  palustris,  L.  Grass  of  Parnassus. 

Pastinaca  sativa,  L.  Parsnip. 

Pedicularis  sylvatica,  L.  Lousewort.  Red  Rattle. 

Peplis  Portula,  L.  Water  Purslane. 

Petroselinum  sativum,  L.  Parsley. 

„ segetum,  L.  Corn  Hone-wort. 
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Peucedanum  officinale,  L.  Brimstone-wort.  Sulpbur-wort. 

Hog’s  Fennel.  Harstrong.  Spreusidany.  Cam- 
mock. 

„ palustre,  Mu.  Milk  Parsley. 

Phalaris  canariensis,  L.  Bird-seed.  Canary-grass. 

Phallus  impudicus,  L.  Stinkhorn. 

Phascum,  L.  Earth  Moss. 

Phaseolus  vulgaris,  L.  French  Bean.  Kidney  Bean. 

„ multiflorus,  W.  Scarlet  runner. 

Philadelphus  coronaria,  L.  Syringa. 

Phleum  pratense,  L.  Timothy-grass. 

Phlomis  fruticosa,  L.  Jerusalem  Sage. 

Phtsalis  Alkekengi,  L.  Winter  Cherry. 

Pilularia  globulifera,  L.  Pill-wort.  Pepper-grass. 
Pimpinella  Saxifraga,  L.  Burnet  Saxifrage.  Pimpinell. 

„ Anisum,  L.  Anise. 

Pinguicula  vulgaris,  L.  Butterwort.  Rot-grass.  Yorkshire 
Sanicle.  Bog  Violet. 

Pinus  sylve stris,  L.  Scotch  Fir.  Riga  Pine. 

„ abies,  L.  Spruce  Fir. 

„ picea,  L.  Silver  Fir. 

Pisum  sativum,  W.  Pea. 

„ maritimum,  L.  Sea  Pea. 

Plantago  lanceolata,  L.  Ribwort  Plantain.  Kemps.  Cocks. 
„ media,  L.  Lamb’s  tongue. 

„ Coronopus,  L.  Star  of  the  Earth.  Hart’s  horn. 

„ major,  L.  Plantain.  Way-bread. 

Platanus,  L.  Plane.  Platane. 

Poa  fluitans,  Scop.  Flote-grass. 

Polemonium  c^eruleum,  L.  Jacob’s  ladder.  Makebate.  Greek 
Valerian. 

Polycarpon  tetraphyllum,  L.  Allseed. 

Polygala  vulgaris,  L.  Rogation  flower.  Gang  flower.  Pro- 
cession flower.  Milk-wort.  Cross  flower. 
Polygonatum  multiflorum,  All.  Solomon’s  seal.  Lady  s 
seal. 
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Polygonum  aviculare,  L.  Knotgrass.  Ninety -knot.  Swine’s 
grass.  Sparrow-tongue.  Bird’s  tongue.  Pink-weed. 
Centinode. 

,,  Fagopyrum,  L.  Buckwheat.  Brank. 

„ Convolvulus,  L.  Black  Bindweed. 

„ Bistorta,  L.  Bistort.  Snake-weed.  T.wice-writken. 

Adder-wort.  Red-legs.  Osterick. 

„ Persicaria,  L.  Persicaria.  Peach-wort.  Red-shanks. 

„ Hydropiper,  L.  Arsmart.  Culrage.  Ciderage.  Water 
Pepper.  Lake- weed.  Red-knees. 

Polypodium  vulgare,  L.  Common  Polypody.  Wall-fern. 
Oak-fern. 

„ . Phegopteris,  L.  Beech-fern. 

„ Dryopteris,  L.  Oak-fern. 

Polyporus,  Fries.  Canker. 

„ foment arius,  Fries.  Amadou.  Touchwood. 

Populus  alba,  L.  Abele.  White  Poplar. 

„ tremula,  L.  Aspen. 

„ nigra,  L.  Black  Poplar. 

„ „ var.  fastigiata,  Dsf. 

Porphyra  laciniata,  Ag.  Laver. 

Portulaca  oleracea,  L.  Purslane. 

Potamogeton,  L.  Pond-weed. 

„ densus,  L.  Frog’s  Lettuce. 

„ natans,  L.  Tench-weed. 

Potentilla  REPTANS,  L.  Cinquefoil, 
grass. 

„ Tormentilla,  L.  Tormentil. 

„ Fragariastrum,  Ehr.  Barren  Strawberry. 

„ anserina,  L.  Silver-weed.  Goose  Tansey. 

„ Comarum,  L.  Purple-wort. 

Poterium  Sanguisorba,  L.  Burnet.  Pimpinell.  Salad  Burnet. 
Prenantiies  muralis,  L.  Wall  Lettuce. 

Primula  veris,  L.  a.  Primrose.  Petty  Mullein.  Primerole. 

„ „ b.  Cowslip.  Herb  Peter.  Paigle.  Palsy-wort. 

„ „ c.  Oxlip.  Polyanthus. 


Lombardy  Poplar. 


Five-leaf.  Five-finger- 
Blood-root.  Septfoil. 
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Primula  Auricula,  L.  Bear’s  ears.  Mountain  Cowslip. 

„ farinosa,  L.  Bird’s  eye. 

Prunella  vulgaris,  L.  Hook-heal.  Self-heal.  Carpenter’s 
herb.  Sickle-wort. 

Prunus  communis,  Huds.  v.  spinosa,  Sloe.  Blackthorn.  Skeg. 
Snag. 

„ „ v.  insititia,  Bullace.  Damson.  Plum. 

„ avium,  L.  Gean.  Mazzards.  Merry. 

„ armeniaca,  L.  Apricot. 

„ Padus  L.  Bird  Cherry.  Heg-,  or  Hack-berry. 

„ Laurocerasus,  L.  Laurel.  Cherry  Laurel. 

„ lusitanica,  L.  Portugal  Laurel. 

Psamma  arenaria,  P.B.  Maram.  Halm.  Matweed.  Stare. 

Pteris  aquilina,  L.  Brake.  Bracken. 

Puccinia  graminis,  P.  Mildew. 

PuLMONARIA  OFFICINALIS,  L.  Lungwort.  BugloSS  Cowslip. 
Jerusalem  Cowslip. 

Pyrethrum  Parthenium,  L.  Feverfew.  Bertram.  Mayweed. 
Maithes. 

Ptrola,  L.  Wintergreen. 

„ secunda,  L.  Yevering  Bells. 

Pyrus  communis,  L.  Pear.  Choke  Pear. 

„ Malus,  L.  Apple.  Crab.  Codlin.  Wharre. 

„ Aria,  Sm.  White  Beam. 

„ torminalis,  Sm.  Sorb.  Wild  Service.  Swallow  Pear. 
„ Aucuparia,  G.  Rowan.  Mountain  Ash. 

,,  domestica,  Sm.  Service.  Chequer-tree.  Corme. 

Quercus  Robur,  L.  Oak. 

„ Ilex,  L.  Holm  Oak.  Evergreen  Oak.  Ilex  Oak. 

„ Cerkis,  L.  Turkey  Oak. 

n „ var.  Luccombe  Oak. 

Radiola  Millegrana,  L.  All-seed.  Flax-seed. 

Ranunculus  aconitifolius,  L.  Fair  Maids  of  France. 

„ aquaticus,  L.  Water  Crowfoot. 

„ bulbosus,  L.  St.  Anthony’s  Rape,  or  Turnip. 

„ Lingua,  L.  Spear-wort. 
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Ranunculus  Flammula,  L.  Bane-wort. 

„ Ficaria,  L.  Pile-wort.  Lesser  Celandine. 

„ sceleratus,  L.  Celery-leaved  Crowfoot. 

„ auricomus,  L.  Goldilocks. 

„ acris,  L.  Crowfoot.  Buttercup.  Gold-cup.  Gold- 

knoppes.  King’s-cup.  Crazy. 

„ arvensis,  L.  Hunger-weed. 

Raphanus  Raphanistrum,  L.  Jointed  Charlock.  Ruuck. 
Rabone. 

„ sativus,  L.  Radish. 

Reseda  lutea,  L.  Base  Rocket. 

„ Luteola,  L.  Weld.  Yellow-weed.  Dyer’s  Rocket. 

,,  odorata,  L.  Mignonette. 

Rhamnus  catharticus,  L.  Buckthorn.  Hart’s-thorn.  Rhine- 
berries.  Rain-berry  thorn. 

„ Frangula,  L.  Black  Alder.  Berry  Alder.  Butcher’s 
Prick-wood. 

„ Alaternus,  L.  Barren  Privet. 

Rheum,  L.  Rhubarb. 

Rhinanthus  crista  galli,  L.  Yellow  Rattle.  Penny-grass. 
Rattle-box. 

Rhodomenia  palmata,  B.V.  Dulse. 

Ribes  Grossularia,  L.  Gooseberry.  Tbape.  Feabe. 

„ rubkum,  L.  Currant.  Garnet-berry.  Raisin-tree. 

„ nigrum,  L.  Black  Currant.  Squinaucy  berry.  Gazles. 
Robinia  Pseudacacia,  L.  Acacia. 

Roccella  tinctoria,  L.  Arcbal.  Orchil.  Litmus.  Cork. 
Rosa  pimpinellifolia,  L.  Burnet  Rose. 

„ rubiginosa,  L.  Sweet-briar.  Eglantine. 

„ canina,  L.  Dog  Rose.  Hip  Rose. 

Rottboellia  incurvata,  L.  Flard-grass. 

Rubia  tinctorum,  W.  Madder.  Warence. 

Rubus  CAisius,  L.  Dewberry.  Theve-tborn. 

„ iideus,  L.  Raspberry.  Framboise.  Iliudberry. 

,,  fruticosus,  L.  Bramble.  Blackberry.  Bumble- 

kite.  Scald-berry. 
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Rubus  Chamvemorus,  L.  Cloud-berry.  Noops. 

>,  SAXATiLis,  L.  Knot-berry. 

Rumex,  L.  Dock. 

„ sanguineus,  L.  Blood-wort.  Bloody  Dock. 
FULCHER,  L.  Fiddle  Dock. 

„ Acetosa,  L.  Sorrel.  Sharp  Dock.  Green-sauce. 

„ Acetosella,  L.  Sheep  Sorrel. 

,,  obtusifolius,  L.  Butter  Dock. 

„ Patientia,  L.  Monk's  Rhubarb. 

Ruppia  maritima,  L.  Sea-grass.  Tassel-grass. 

Ruscus  aculeatus,  L.  Butcher’s  broom.  Box  Holly.  Knee 
Holly.  Pettigrew. 

,,  racemosus,  L.  Alexandrian  Laurel. 

Ruta  grayeolens,  L.  Rue.  Herb  of  Grace. 

Sagina  procumbens,  L.  Pearl-wort. 

Sagittaria  sagittifolia,  L.  Arrow-bead. 

Salicornia  herbacea,  L.  Glass-wort.  Frog-grass.  Sea 
Grape.  Salt-wort.  Marsh  Samphire.  Crab-grass. 
Salix,  Willow. 

„ fragilis,  L.  Crack  Willow. 

,,  alba,  L.  White  Willow. 

„ viminalis,  L.  Osier.  Withy. 

„ Caprea,  L.  Sallow.  Palm. 

„ herbacea,  L.  Dwarf  Willow. 

„ babylonica,  L.  Weeping  Willow. 

Salsola  Kali,  L.  Sowd-wort.  Prickly  Glass-wort. 

Salvia  officinalis,  L.  Sage. 

„ pratensis,  L.  Meadow  Clary. 

„ verbenaca,  L.  Wild  Clary. 

„ Sclarea,  L.  Clary.  Sebright.  Clear-eye. 

Sambucus  E bulus,  L.  Dwarf  Elder.  Dane-wort.  Wall-wort. 

„ nigra,  L.  Elder.  Bore-tree. 

Samolus  Vai.erandi,  L.  Brook-weed.  Water  Pimpernel. 
Sanguisorba  officinalis,  L.  Great  Burnet.  Burnet  Blood- 
wort. 
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Sanicula  europ^ea,  L.  Sanicle.  Self-heal. 

Saponaria  officinalis,  L.  Soap-wort.  Fuller’s  herb. 
Bruise-wort. 

Sargassum  vulgare,  Ag.  Gulf-weed. 

Sakothamnus  scoparius,  Wim.  Broom. 

Satdreja  hortensis,  L.  Savoury. 

Saxifraga,  L.  Saxifrage.  Thirlstane.  Stonebreak. 

„ tridactylites,  L.  Nail-wort.  Whitlow-grass. 

„ umbrosa,  L.  London  Pride.  St.  Patrick’s-cabbage. 

Pratling  Parnel.  None-so-pretty.  Nancy-pretty. 
Scabiosa,  L.  Scabious. 

„ sdccisa,  L.  Devil’s-bit.  Forebitten  More.  Blue-caps. 
„ Columbaria,  L.  Small  Scabious. 

„ arvensis,  L.  Blue-caps. 

Scandix  Pecten,  L.  Venus’  comb.  Shepherd’s  needle. 

Devil’s  darning-needles.  Lady’s  comb.  Crow-,  or 
Crake-needles. 

Scilla  verna,  Huds.  Star  Hyacinth. 

„ nutans,  Sm.  Bluebell.  Harebell.  Squill.  Crow- 
leeks.  Culverkeys. 

Scirpus  clespitosus,  L.  Deer’s  hair. 

„ lacustris,  L.  Bulrush.  Pole-rush.  Mat-rush. 

Scleranthus  annuus,  L.  Knawel. 

Scolopendrium  vulgare,  Gart.  Hart’s  tongue. 
Scorzonera  edulis,  Mn.  Viper-grass. 

Scrophularia  nodosa,  L.  Kernel-wort.  Bull-wort.  Brown- 
wort. 

„ aquatica,  L.  Bishop’s  leaves. 

Scutellaria  galericulata,  L.  Skull-cap.  Helmet  flower. 

„ minor,  L.  Hedge  Hyssop. 

Scypiiophorus  pyxidatus,  Hk.  Cup  Lichen.  Cup  Moss. 
Secale  cereale,  L.  Rye. 

Sedum  Rhodiola,  DC.  Rose-root. 

„ Telephium,  L.  Orpine.  Livelong.  Liblong.  Mid- 
summer-men. 

„ album,  L.  Worm-grass. 
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Sedum  acre,  L.  Wall  Pepper.  Bird's  bread.  Jack-of-the 
buttery.  Pricket.  Pepper-crop.  Stone-crop. 

„ reflexum,  L.  Stonor.  Trip-madam. 

Sempervivum  tectorum,  L.  Ilouseleek.  Jupiter’s  beard. 
Joubarb.  Ayegreen. 

Senebiera  Coronopus,  Poir.  Swine  Cress.  Wart  Cress. 
Senecio  vulgaris,  L.  Groundsel.  Simson. 

„ .Jacob a; a,  L.  Ragwort.  Seggrum.  Stagger-wort. 
Staver-wort. 

„ saracenicus,  L.  Saracen’s  Consound. 

Serratula  tinctoria,  L.  Saw-wort. 

Sesleria  ciERULEA,  Scop.  Moor-grass. 

Sherardia  arvensis,  L.  Field  Madder.  Spur-wort. 
Sibbaldia  procumbens,  L.  Scotch  Cinquefoil. 

Sibthorpia  euroilea,  L.  Cornish  Money-wort.  Penny-wort. 
Silaus  pratensis,  B.  Meadow  Saxifrage. 

Silene  acaulis,  L.  Moss  Campion.  Cushion  Pink. 

„ inflata,  L.  Ben.  Bladder  Campion.  Knap-bottle. 
Spatling  Poppy. 

„ maritima,  L.  Witches’  thimble. 

Sinapis,  L.  See  Brassica. 

Sison  Amomum,  L.  Stone  Parsley.  Hone-wort. 
Sisymbrium  officinale,  Scop.  Hedge  Mustard.  Bank 
Cress.  Crambling  Rocket. 

„ Irio,  L London  Rocket. 

,,  Sophia,  L.  Flixweed. 

Sium  latifolium,  L.  Water  Parsnip. 

,,  Sisarum,  L.  Skirret. 

Smyrnium  Olus  atrum,  L.  Alexanders.  Horse  Parsley. 
Stanmarck. 

Solanum  Dulcamara,  L.  Bittersweet.  Woody  Nightshade. 
Felon-wort. 

,,  nigrum,  L.  Petty  Morel.  ' 

,,  TUBEROSUM,  L.  Potato. 

,,  Lycopersicum,  L.  Gold  apples.  Love  apple.  Tomato. 

SoLlDAGO  VlRGA  AUREA,  L.  Goldeil-rod. 
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SoNCHtrs  oleraceus,  L.  Sow  Thistle.  Hare’s  Lettuce. 
Sparganium  ramosum,  L.  Bur  Reed.  Bede  Sedge. 
Spartina  stricta,  Sm.  Cord-grass.  Spart-,  or  Spurt-grass. 
Spergcla  arvensis,  L.  Spurry.  Franke.  Yarr. 
Spergularia  rubra,  Pers.  Sand  Spurry. 

Sphagnum,  L.  Bog  Moss. 

Spiraea  Ulmaria,  L.  Meadow-sweet.  Mead-wort.  Queen  of 
the  mead.  Bride-wort. 

,,  FILIPENDULA,  L.  Dl’Op-WOrt. 

Spiranthes  autumn alis,  Rich.  Lady’s  tresses. 

Stachys  Betonica,  Benth.  Betony. 

„ germanica,  L.  Wound- wort. 

„ sylvatica,  L.  Red  Archangel.  Hedge  Dead-nettle. 

„ palustris,  L.  Clown’s  Allheal. 

Staphylea  pinnata,  L.  Bladder-nut. 

Statice  Limonium,  L.  Sea  Lavender. 

,,  Armeria,  Sm.  See  Armeria. 

Stellaria  media,  L.  Chickweed. 

,,  Holostea,  L.  All-hone.  Stitch- wort. 

Sticta  pulmonaria,  Hk.  Tree  Lungwort. 

Stipa  pennata,  L.  Feather-grass. 

Stratiotes  aloides,  L.  Water-soldier.  Knight’s  wort. 
SUBULARIA  AQUATICA,  L.  Awl-WOrt. 

Symphoria  racemosa,  Ph.  Snow-berry  bush. 

Symphy'tum  officinale,  L.  Comfrey.  Knit-back. 

Syringa  vulgaris,  L.  Lilac.  Pipe-tree.  Syring. 

Tamarix  gallica,  L.  Tamarisk. 

Tamus  communis,  L.  Black  Bryouy.  Lady’s  seal. 
Tanacetum  vulgare,  L.  Tansy. 

Taraxacum  officinale,  W.  Dandelion.  Priest’s  crown. 

Swine’s  snout.  Pissabed.  Blow-ball. 

Taxus  baccata,  L.  Yew.  Palm. 

Teesdalia  nudicaulis,  RB.  Shepherd’s  Cress. 

Teucrium  Scorodonia,  L.  Wood  Sage.  Wood  Germander. 
Ilind-heal. 
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Teucrium  Scordium,  L.  Water  Germander. 

„ Cham^edrys,  L.  Germander.  Horsechire. 

„ Botrys,  L.  Oak  of  Jerusalem. 

Thalictrum  elavdm,  L.  Meadow  Itue.  Fen  Rue. 

Thesium  LiNOPnYLLUM,  L.  Bastard  Toadflax. 

Thlaspi  arvense,  L.  Penny  Cress.  Mitkridate  Mustard. 
Thymus  Serpyllum,  L.  Thyme.  Hill  Thyme.  Wild  Thyme. 
Pell-a-mountain.  Mother  of  Thyme. 

„ vulgaris,  L.  Garden  Thyme. 

Tilia  europaea,  L.  Lime-tree.  Linden.  Teil-tree.  Bast-tree. 
Tofieldia  palustris,  Huds.  Scottish  Asphodel. 

Tordylium  maximum,  L.  Hart- wort. 

Tragopogon  pratensis,  L.  Goat’s  beard.  Go-to-bed-at-noon. 

Noon-flower.  Noontide.  Buck’s  beard.  Joseph’s 
flower. 

„ porrifolius,  L.  Salsify.  Star  of  Jerusalem.  Nap- 
at-noon. 

Trapa  natans,  L.  Saligot. 

Tremella  Nostoc,  L.  Fallen  Stars.  Nostoe.  Will  of  the 
Wisp. 

„ arborea,  Sm.  Fairy  butter. 

Trichomanes  radicans,  Sw.  Bristle-fern. 

Trientalis  europjea,  L.  Winter-green  Chickweed. 
Trifolium  arvense,  L.  Haresfoot  Clover. 

„ pratense,  L.  Meadow  Clover.  Honeysuckle. 

, , hybridum,  L.  Alsike. 

„ fragiferum,  L.  Strawberry  Clover. 

„ iNCARNATUM,  L.  Crimson  Clover. 

„ agrarium,  L.  Hop  Clover. 

„ repens,  L.  Dutch  Clover. 

Triglochin  palustre,  L.  Arrow-grass. 

Trigonella  ornithopodioides,  DC.  Bird’s  foot. 

Trinia  glaberrima,  L.  Hone-wort. 

Triticum  repens,  L.  Couch.  Quitch  grass. 

„ CANINUM,  Huds.  Dog  grass. 

„ Spelta,  L.  Spelt.  Starch  corn. 
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Trollius  europ^e us,  L.  Globe  flower.  Troll  flower.  Locken 
Gowan. 

Trop^eolum  majus,  L.  Sturtion. 

Tuber  cibarium,  Sib.  Earth-ball.  Truffle. 

Tulipa,  L.  Tulip.  Turk’s  cap. 

TussilagoPetasites,  L.  Butterbur  Coltsfoot.  Pestilence  weed. 
,,  Farfara,  L.  Coltsfoot.  Asses  foot.  Bull’s  foot.  Fole- 
foot.  Cough-wort.  Horse-hoof. 

Ttpiia  latifolia,  L.  Reed-mace.  Bull-segg.  Dunse-down. 

Cat’s  tail.  Water  torch.  Marsh  beetle.  Club  Rush. 

Ulex  europajus,  L.  Furze.  Thorn  Broom. 

Ulmus  campestris,  Sm.  Elm-tree. 

„ Montana,  Sm.  Wych  Elm.  Wych  Hazel. 

Ulva  latissima,  Grev.  Laver. 

Umbilicus,  DC.  See  Cotyledon. 

Urtica  dioica,  L.  Nettle. 

„ urens,  L.  Sting  Nettle. 

,,  pilulifera,  L.  Roman  Nettle. 

Ustilago  segetum,  Fries.  Smut. 

Utricularia  vulgaris,  L.  Bladder-wort.  Hooded  Milfoil. 

Vaccinium  Myrtillus,  L.  Bilberry.  Whortle-berry.  Hurtle- 
berry.  Wim-berry.  Black-worts. 

„ uliginosum,  L.  Blea-berry. 

Vaccinum  Yitis  Id  a;  a,  L.  Cow-berry. 

„ Oxycoccos,  L.  Cran-berry.  Bog-berry.  Bog-wort. 

Fen-berry.  Marsh-worts. 

Valeriana  officinalis,  L.  Valerian.  Setwal.  Capon’s  tail. 
Cut-heal.  Herb  Bennett. 

Valerianella  olitoria,  Poll.  Lamb’s  Lettuce.  Corn  salad. 
White  potherb. 

Verbascum  Thapsus,  L.  Mullein.  Hagtaper.  Torch.  Hig- 
taper.  Hare’s  beard.  Jupiter’s  staff.  Bullock’s 
Lungwort.  Velvet  Dock. 

„ Blattaria,  L.  Moth  Mullein. 
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Verbena  officinalis,  L.  Vervain.  Simpler’s  joy.  Holy  herb. 

Juno’s  tears.  Pigeon’s  grass. 

Veronica  officinalis,  L.  Ground-heele. 

„ serpyllifolia,  L.  Paul’s  Betony. 

„ Beccabcnga,  L.  Brooklime.  Water  Pimpernel. 

„ CiiaMjEdrys,  L.  Speedwell.  Blue  Bird’s-eye. 

„ agrestis,  L.  Germander  Chickweed. 

„ hederifolia,  L.  Morgeline.  Winter-weed.  Hen-bit. 

Viburnum  Lantana,  L.  Wayfaring-tree.  Whitten-tree.  Lithy- 
tree.  Mealy-tree. 

„ Opulus,  L.  Guelder  Hose.  Water  Elder.  Bose  Elder. 
Snow-ball. 

„ Tinus,  L.  Laurestinus. 

Vicia  sativa,  L.  Vetch.  Fitch. 

„ Faba,  L.  Horse  Bean. 

„ orobus,  DC.  Bitter  Vetch.  Kipper  nut.  Cormeille. 

„ lathyroides,  L.  Strangle-tare. 

„ hirsuta,  K.  Tine-tare. 

Vinca  major,  L.  Periwinkle. 

Viola  odorata,  L.  Sweet  Violet.  March  Violet. 

„ canina,  L.  Dog  Violet. 

„ tricolor,  L.  Pansy.  Heartsease.  Herb  Trinity.  Three 
faces  under  a hood.  Fancy.  Flamy.  Kiss  me. 
Love  in  idle. 

Viscum  album,  L.  Mistletoe. 

Vitis  vinifera,  W.  Vine. 

Xanthium  strumarium,  L.  Bur-weed.  Burdock  Clot-weed. 
Ditch-bur.  Louse-bur. 

Zannichellia  palustris,  L.  Horned  Pond-weed. 

Zostera  marina,  L.  Grass-wrack. 
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